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HE long wooden pathway was crowd- 
ed with people. Its rough covering 
served to keep off the drizzling rain of this 
late April evening, and though the play- 
goers of that day, 123 years ago, were more 
accustomed to the discomforts of life than 
are the modern theatre patrons, yet they 
gladly sought refuge from the ill-kept 
streets within the dingy wooden theatre 
whose bright red decoration was its chief 
noticeable feature. 

In the manager’s little office Douglass 
was anxiously considering the prospects 
of the evening, reckoning up the chances 
of this first production of Dryden’s All for 
Love filling the house to its full capacity 
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of $800, and hoping that his Cleopatra 
would uphold the popularity she had won 
as Juliet and Imogen, as Ophelia and Cor- 


delia. Perhaps he felt a little pricking of 
conscience for his exhibition of Dryden’s 
picture of the Serpent of the Nile instead 
of the great master poet’s dramatic por- 
trait, but he was merely following the prec- 
edent then ruling in the English theatres. 
The American stage was in its infancy, 
and plays, players and ideas regarding 
plays and players naturally were all bor- 
rowed from the mother land. 

The actors down in the greenroom under 
the stage of this newly built John street 
theatre of the town of New York shivered 
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in the damtp air and wondered why in 
the world the curtain was not raised. 
In the easiest chair—though not by any 
means an easy-chair—sat the popular 
Miss Cheer, reflecting on a new tri- 
umph imminent in Cleopatra, but not 
foreseeing the great disaster of later 
years, when, with beauty lost through 
advancing age and with a married 
name to take away the impressionable 
charm of maidenhood, she was to return 
to the stage after the revolution, only 
to be received with dissatisfied silence 
and relegated to minor roles. 

A more romantic horoscope would 
have flashed before the eyes of pretty 
Maria Storer, the child of Mark Anto- 
ny, had that little maid possessed the 
gift of clairvoyance. Happy for her 
and for her sister, the Octavia of the 
evening, that she was not so gifted. 
Else, indeed, they would not have sat 
so long in the dim light of the open 
fire with hands warmly clasped. This 
little «‘ fairy,’’ as the historians of the 
time called her, this beautiful, talented, 


petite Maria, when years went by, was to 
marry the handsome actor Henry, while 
her own sister, his deserted or deserting 
wife, but not his divorced wife, was still 
living, and while still another sister, an 
earlier wife of Henry, was but a few 
years in her grave beneath the ocean's 
waters. Her husband’s sudden death, 
her own loss of reason and her death in 
mental oblivion, were all inscribed upon 
the tables of life of that spirited little 
player. 

In three hours, however, this benefit 
performance of April 28, 1768, passed 
into history, and then Cleopatra disap- 
peared from the stage for almost precisely 
seventy-eight years. On April 27, 1846, 
she reappeared, but nowas Shakespeare's 
heroine in the first production in Amer- 
ica of Antony and Cleopatra. It was at 
the Park theatre in New York that the 
hundred lights in the three great chan- 
deliers shone down upon an audience 
whose pleased faces were made the more 
noticeable by this brilliant illumination. 
Who could withstand the beauty of those 
classic features, the grace of that shape- 
ly figure, or the charm of that sweet 
voice with which the débutante of that 
season, the fair Mrs. Bland, was graced ? 
The buzz of admiration went its rounds 
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as this sister of Macrea- 
dy’s leading lady, Helen 
Faucit, and daughter of a 
Cleopatra of the English 
stage, Mrs. Faucit, made 
her impressive entrance 
in queenly pride with 
queenly retinue. Alas! 
the lovely empress of that 
night, the ruler of hearts 
for a time in the cities of 
New York and Boston, 
was to enjoy but two more 
short years of life. Her 
husband, the Enobarbus 
in this initial cast of 
America, was, on the 
other hand, destined to a 
good old age. 

Stiff, ungraceful, but 
earnestly sympathetic, 
Dyott pictured the Oc- 
tavius Czesar before that 
audience of forty and 
more years ago, while 
Vandenhoff, an adept 
with such dashing, mar- 
tial characters as Antony, 
showed the Roman lover 
in all his amorous pas- 
sion. Of Octavia those 
playgoers of 1846 knew 
little save that a few 
months before she had 
made her début in the 
Child of Nature. Today 
such of them as are living 
recall the fact that the 
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Mrs. D. P. Bowers whose 
experience still warrants 
her success as a star in Shakespearian 
roles is identical with the Miss Crocker 
who then essayed the réle of Czesar’s sister. 

But the curtain fell and the lights went 
out, and royal Cleopatra slept again in 
the archives of the theatrical library, not 
to be awakened until called to speak the 
farewell upon the stage of the old Broad- 
way thirteen years after her first appear- 
ance with Shakespeare’s historical people 
around her. As before, it was an English- 
born woman who appeared, but, unlike the 
earlier Cleopatra, one destined to become 
by adoption a thoroughly American ac- 
tress, and one who is now an active mem- 
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ber of the theatrical fraternity, Madame 
Ponisi. Nine years before she had come to 
this country alone and a stranger to all, 
with but two seasons of experience within 
the theatre to serve as her recommenda- 
tion. Here she has remained to make her 
name indissolubly connected with the 
splendid history of Wallack’s theatre and 
to enjoy the distinction of being the last 
Mrs. Hardcastle, as John Gilbert was the 
last Mr. Hardcastle, to which Lester Wal- 
lack’s Young Marlow (his final character 
upon the stage) was to play. 

One of the Jeffersons was with her in 
this classical production of 1859, Mrs. G. 
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C. Germon, the Char- 
mian of the cast, the 
clever actress who 
seven years before had 
created the r6les of 
Cassy and Eliza in the 
original production of 
that version of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin which 
was destined to hold 
the stage to the present 
day, and perhaps for- 
ever. With her, too, 
as Iras was Ada Clare, 
the «‘Queen of Bohe- 
mia,’’ then but twenty- 
three years of age and 
little dreaming of her 
future picturesque life 
to be closed by a sad 


° PEG WOFFINGTON. 
and terrible death. 





with a new Cleopatra, 
the delicate, refined 
and captivating Julia 
Dean. TheSouth had 
rapturously accepted 
this graceful New York 
actress, had named 
race-horses and steam- 
boats in her honor, had 
gloriously illustrated 
the truth of Phcebe 
Cary’s warm-hearted 
praise to this ‘‘ mistress 
of a thousand hearts,”’ 
and had given her in 
marriage the son of its 
greatest orator. Its 
last offering, however, 
it could better have 
withheld, for the ro- 
mantic attachment 


A month passed by and then Mr. Man- which was first made known to the paren- 
ager Eddy, transferring his company of tal eye by the appearance of the graceful 
actors from the Broadway to Niblo’s fora actress hand in hand with the young Doc- 
summer season, tempted the playgoers tor Hayne on a certain Sunday afternoon 








MISS GLYN AS CLEOPATRA—FROM THE TALLIS SHAKESPEARE. 


when Dean pére was 
quietly and happily 
smoking his cigar on the 
sheltering piazza of a 
Texan hotel, totally igno- 
rant of the sudden shock 
to be administered to him 
—this attachment, so cu- 
riously announced, was 
ta be followed by discon- 
tent, dislike and divorce. 
But on this occasion of 
Cleopatra’s appearance at 
Niblo’s the bride was but 
four years a bride, happi- 
ness was still with her, 
and she could portray the 
amorous glow of the 
Egyptian siren with full 
realization of its warmth, 
and perhaps dream — un- 
der the impulse of her 
golden-lined trip to the 
western Eldorado of that 
day — that the opulence 
of the historic heroine 


. might yet be hers as well. 


Nearly a score of years 
rolled by before the me- 
tropolis again tempted a 
Cleopatra to the stage, 
though her neighbor, old, 
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puritan Boston, listened to the wily tones 
of the seductive, regal wanton twice in the 
interval. Bostonians first heard the lines 
of Shakespeare’s Cleopatra read in 1870 
by Isabel Glyn-Dallas, one of England’s 
greatest Cleopatras, then past the age for 
acting but yet a favorite upon the plat- 
form. On the 26th of December of that 
same year Agnes Booth assumed the rdéle 
during a star engagement of Walter Mont- 
gomery (as Mark Antony) ct the Boston 
theatre, and six years later 
she played the same part at 
Niblo’s, New York, to Joseph 
Wheelock’s Antony. 

The next Cleopatra, and 
the last before Mrs. James 
Brown Potter's recent revival 
of the character, was Rose 
Eytinge, who, seven months 
after Mrs. Booth’s essay, gave 
what has been called her fin- 
est impersonation at the 
Broadway theatre, formerly 
Wood’s museum, now Daly’s 
theatre, in New York. Miss 
Eytinge was at that time 
forty-two years of age; Mrs. 
Dean-Hayne was twenty-nine 
when she first played the 
r6le, and Mrs. Booth was 
twenty-seven ; so that players 
at least have illustrated the 
fact that Cleopatran fascina- 
tion is dependent neither on 
youthful bloom nor mature 
experience. 

Adelaide Neilson began the 
study of Cleopatra before she 
died. Madame Modjeska 
thought of assuming the char- 
acter ; but the courage to un- 
dertake the complex réle at 
short notice belonged to Mrs. 
Potter, who first donned the robes of 
Egypt’s queen in 1889. Madame Bern- 
hardt and Miss Fanny Davenport have 
this season taken Sardou’s conception of 
Cleopatra into their repertoire, while in 
England Mrs. Langtry has revived the 
Shakespearian character with spectacular 
accompaniments. 

Few are the rivals Mrs. Langtry could 
find lingering in the recollections of even 
the oldest playgoers, for few are the Cleo- 
patras that have graced the stage of Eng- 
land at any time. A curious fact it is that 


the first recorded production of a play on 
the subject of Antony and Cleopatra was 
not the production of Shakespeare's trag- 
edy, and it is also noticeable that Shake- 
speare’s play was not seen after the Res- 
toration until 1759, and that it then again 
disappeared for nearly a century. Dry- 
den’s All for Love or the World Well 
Lost ruled the stage. In 1677, the year 
before his play was brought out, Charles 
Sedley’s rhymed tragedy was heard at 





MRS. YATES. 


Dorset garden, but that versified dramati- 
zation told merely of Antony’s jealousy 
over Cleopatra’s honoring reception to 
Czesar’s messenger, Thyreus, and so nei- 
ther Shakespeare’s nor Dryden’s admirers 
needed to dread the popularity of this little 
affair. The Cleopatra of Sedley'’s play was 
Mrs. Mary Lee, a lady who leaped into so- 
ciety four years later, when she became 
Lady Slingsby, and leaped with equal 
celerity into oblivion when she retired 
forever from the stage four years after her 
union with the Yorkshire baronet. 
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But Dryden's play, first 
given in 1678 with Mrs. 
Boutell as Cleopatra, and 
produced even as late as 
1818 with Miss Somer- 
ville as Cleopatra, drove 
every other version of 
Antony and Cleopatra, 
including Shakespeare's, 
from the theatre. It was 
the author’s favorite 
work, the only one which, 
as he declares, he wrote 
for himself, the others be- 
ing given to the people ; 
and it was a work of 
which Doctor Johnson 
could say : «It is by uni- 
versal consent accounted 
the work in which he 
[Dryden] has admitted 
the fewest improprieties 
of style or character.” 
‘« But,’ continues the 
same critic, ‘<‘it has one 
fault equal to many, 
though rather moral than 
critical, that by admit- 
ting the romantic omni- 
potence of love he has 
recommended as laudable 
and worthy of imitation 
that conduct which, 
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MRS. LANCASTER. 


through all ages, the good have censured as 
vicious and the bad despised as foolish."’ 
The fair lady who created Dryden's 
heroine was a favorite of the town and of 
reputation less fair than her model com- 
plexion. Her short size, childish look 
and weak voice would hardly be con- 
sidered appropriate for the queen of Cze- 
sar and of Antony, but as she ‘‘ generally 
acted the young, innocent lady whom 
all the heroes are mad in love with’’ she 
apparently possessed a considerable de- 
gree of allurement in her action. Mrs. 
Barry, whom Dryden pronounced the 
best actress he had ever seen, and who, 
although disfigured by a crooked mouth 
and plain features, could captivate my 
Lord Rochester, and could secure from 
James 11.’s queen, as a present, her maj- 
esty’s wedding and coronation robes, 
was Mrs. Boutell’s successor ; and she, 
in turn, was followed by the tall, hand- 
some Mrs. Oldfield, with the benevo- 
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lent heart and the «‘ speaking eyes,’’ the 
lady who enjoyed the protection of the 
brother of the Duke of Marlborough and 
who would play Cleopatra when she was 
thirty-five. The jovial though demure- 
faced Peg Woffing- 
ton, who excelled in 
Cleopatra, first tried 
the rdle when she 
was twenty-nine. 
The delicate and 
lovely Mrs. Hart- 
ley, whose features 
served as the model 
for many of Sir 


pictures, was but 
twenty-two when 
she took up the part. 
Miss Younge, the 
lifelike copy of 
George 111.’s_ idol, 
the beautiful Lady 
Sarah Lennox, was 
older by a decade, 
while Mrs. Siddons, 
who appears to have 
played the réle but 
once, was one year 
older still. 

A haughty and 
majestic Cleopatra 
was that one by nat- 
ure, whose name 
was to be handed 
down to future gen- 
erations as the first 
impersonator of 
Cleopatra since the 
time when Shake- 
speare’s work was 
originally exhibit- 
ed. ‘*To Mrs. Yates 
I leave all my hu- 
mility,’’ wrote the 
impudent Weston 
in his will; not, 
however, falsely 
slandering the lady, 
if we may believe 
the descriptions of her proud bearing. 
She had a good person but haughty feat- 
ures, writes a chronicler of her day, and 
he marks the fact that these, combined 
with a powerful voice, carried her well 


* By courtesy of Duprat & Co. 





through rage and disdain. Her lack of 
tender feeling and of pathos may have 
made the amorous hours of Cleopatra and 
the dying moments less effectual than her 
regal scenes, especially as, at this time 


FROM A SKETCH BY GABRIEL BOUTET OF SARAH BERNHARDT AS CLEOPATRA.* 


when she first essayed the character—it 
was January 3, 1759—‘‘ Mrs. Yates had not 
displayed abilities equal to the represen- 
tation of Shakespeare’s best female char- 
acters, Lady Macbeth excepted.’’ Her 
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FANNY DAVENPORT, 


development on the stage was curious. 
Beginning in Dublin, when she was Mrs. 
Graham, young, fat and weak-voiced, as 
one ungallant pen-painter pictures her, 
she failed completely. Subsequent trials 
proved but little better until Richard 
Yates, the best of Shakespeare’s clowns, 
married and instructed her, and so 
brought her to the point that a Siddons 
was necessary to displace her fame. Even 
then, however, spiteful Kitty Clive must 
declare, in language more forcible than 
elegant, that there was «‘ too much stump- 
ing about and too much flumping about "’ 
in this sister actress’s playing. 

She made her appearance in David Gar- 


rick’s ambitious attempt to oust Dry- 
den’s play with Shakespeare’s own. 
Garrick provided the fine new scenery, 
the brave new costumes and the elab- 
orate new decorations, while Edward 
Capell, by abridging the original trage- 
dy and transposing the text, provided 
the new version. One may imagine 
that the playgoers of the day were on 
the tiptoe of excitement at all these prep- 
arations, but they descended from their 
elevation in just six days, compelling 
poor Davy to withdraw the work from 
which he hadexpectedsomuch. To add 
to his mortification the critics—and the 
whole town was free to criticise then— 
declared that he himself was too little in 
figure to portray the robust Antony. 

Nor was the attempt to revive Antony 
and Cleopatra five-and-fifty years later 
to gain more success than its predeces- 
sor. John Philip Kemble’s version of 
1813 was a curiously jumbled mixture 
of selected scenes from both Shakespeare 
and Dryden, thrown promiscuously to- 
gether after being cut and slashed ina 
fashion worthy of the most pugnacious 
Roman or barbarous Egyptian. The 
public eye was sought with an actual 
representation of the battle of Actium 
and a grand funeral pageant as the last 
curtain fell. The Cleopatra was Mrs. 
Faucit. In vain had Kemble time and 
again besought his sister, the famous 
model of the Tragic Muse, to take the 
part. 
«« No,’’ replied Mrs. Siddons, to every 
entreaty. ‘If I should play the part as 
it should be played I should ever after 
hate myself." 

And yet she had not scrupled to play 
the Cleopatra whom Dryden drew, though 
that was years before, when she was but 
thirty-three. 

The fascinating, though not actually 
handsome, Mrs. Faucit, with grandly 
voluptuous figure, above the ordinary 
height of woman, might well show the 
royal bearing of the empress of the Nile, 
while, if we are to credit the alluring 
power with which she was said to be pos- 
sessed as equal to her grandeur, she might 
well look the seductive queen. ‘‘ Whata 
magnificent creature she appeared !”’ cries 
an auditor who saw her as Cleopatra and 
put his impression down on paper. Yet 
she was then but four years beyond her 
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Returning from Drury Lane on the 16th 
of November 1833, he jotted down in his 
diary : «« Went to the theatre about my 
dress for Antony, which I persisted, after 
evasion and delay, in seeing. Was dis- 
gusted with the impertinence of Mr. —— 
informing me that ‘ because he studied his 
parts at so short a no- 
tice, I might also do the 
same.’ Read Plutarch’s 
Life of Antony, and 
then gave a careful 
reading to the part it- 
self, which is long and, 
I fear, not effective.’’ 

This costume, about 
which the actor grum- 
bled, should have been 
new, according to his 
ideas, but instead the 
management provided 
only anewcloak. Man- 
ager Bunn and actor 
Macready never could 
seem to get along to- 
gether, and it was only 
a year or two after this 
Cleopatra production 
that the tragedian, 





SARAH BERNHARDT. 


second decade, a woman born a year after 
the great Mrs. Siddons had played the 
Dryden Cleopatra. When, however, a 
maiden appears upon the stage at the age 
of fifteen, and marries before she has es- 
caped her teens, she may be supposed to 
be matured beyond her years. 

Mrs. Pritchard, whom Johnson brutally 
designated as a‘‘vulgar idiot,’’ could 
make herself one of the best Lady Mac- 
beths of her day without taking the 
trouble to read a single line in the play 
except those which fell to her lot to com- 
mit ; and Munden, the versatile comedian, 
who had so many faces for the stage that 
no one could tell which was his own, would 
boast that he never read anything of a 
play except the scenes in which he was to 
appear. But it was not so with Macready, 
our next Antony of the stage, although 
that noted actor was once, at least, 
compelled to forego any deep study of 
his very important réle until five days 
before the performance. 


* By courtesy of Mr. Robert McKee 


angry at being obliged 

to play as an afterpiece 
the first three acts of Richard 111. (where- 
in he was not seen at his best), and doubly 
incensed at the irritating laughter coming 
from the manager’s room, punched that 
manager’s head so vigorously as to lead 
to a heavy suit for damages lateron. In 
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this Antony and Cleopatra of November 
21, 1833, Miss Somerville (Mrs. Bunn) 
was Iras, and Miss Phillips, whom Ma- 
cready thought the possessor of great 
beauty and modesty, was Cleopatra. 
Miss Somerville had been a Dryden 
Cleopatra at Bath fifteen years before, 
but her commanding figure was never 
destined to become the form of a Shake- 
speare Cleopatra. 

Macready was both indignant at the 
niggardliness of the management, dis- 
satisfied with his part and sick as well, 
though Mr. Bunn refused to think the 
actor either ill or hoarse. On the night 
before the performance Antony re- 
hearsed his lines at home the entire 
evening and found, at that late moment, 
that he had ‘‘just got an insight into 
the general effect, but had no power of 
furnishing a correct picture or of mak- 
ing any strong hits.’’ The next even- 
ing, ‘‘ still rather hoarse,’’ as he says, 
‘not quite free from pain at the heart 
and generally depressed and weak,”’ he 
acted his part as best he could, and woke 
up the next morning to find to his grati- 
fication that the newspapers were ‘‘ very 
liberal in their strictures on Antony.”’ 
Two days later Macready, in utter dis- 
gust at the management’s treatment of 
himself, tendered his resignation, even 
offering a premium to secure its being 
accepted, but shrewd Mr. Bunn took up 
a most friendly tone—for the time being 
—and passed the matter over. Antony 
and Cleopatra, however, was at once 
removed from the stage. It was nota 
success. 

Now a new exponent of Shakespeare 
arose, an actor-manager whose devotion 
to the bard led to those remarkably brill- 
iant revivals at the Sadler’s Wells theatre 
of all but six of Shakespeare’s plays. An- 
tony and Cleopatra, for the first time in 
entirety since Shakespeare’s day, was set 
down for the night of October 22, 1849, 
and the Egyptian siren of that evening 
was Miss Isabel Glyn, then just twenty- 
six years of age. Again, at the age of 
thirty-two, she was to play the same char- 
acter, and then again at the age of forty- 
four. Years could not alter her power to 
look the Queen of Egypt, and they im- 
proved her power of acting. When the 
young Scottish leading lady, who had 
been on the stage but two years, first es- 





MRS. POTTER. 


sayed the rdle, little wonder it was regard- 
ed as the most arduous of her attempts. 
But with her grand, finely proportioned 
figure, her expressive, noble face crowned 
with an intellectual forehead, she pos- 
sessed rare advantages of person for the as- 
sumption of majesty, while her brunette 
complexion and large dark eyes admira- 
bly fitted the character of the Egyptian 
queen. ‘‘ With a daring which does the 
management of Sadler’s Wells infinite 
credit,’’ writes a contemporary recorder 
of the production, ‘«‘ Shakespeare’s marvel- 
lous tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra was 
produced with costly decorations and care- 
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ful rehearsal. The representation of Cleo- 
patra herself has been reckoned one of the 
impossibilities of the histrionic art. Miss 
Glyn, however, with her characteristic 
energy, grappled with its difficulties and 
succeeded to admiration. She aimed at 
the infinite variety of the heroine's char- 
acter, and impersonated it in some respects 
to amarvel. Her death scene with the asp 
at her bosom was quoted as being equal to 
Pasta ; the glory that irradiated her coun- 
tenance at the glad thought that she should 
meet her ‘curled Antony’ in the shades 
was strikingly sublime.’’ Miss Glyn, or, 
as she was afterward known, Mrs. Glyn- 
Dallas, was of the classical, dignified 
school, and her readings in her later days 
never departed from the majestic method. 
With her Mrs. James Brown Fotter stud- 
ied the réle of Cleopatra before attempting 
it in America. 

The last Cleopatra on the English stage 
prior to Mrs. Langtry’s recent revival 
was Miss Ellen Wallis, or, as she is bet- 
ter known now, Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis. 
When she ventured Cleopatra she had 
been upon the stage but one short year 
and was only seventeen years of age. To 
this girlish Cleopatra of Drury Lane in 
1873 played an Antony of fifty-four years, 
James R. Anderson. It was seventeen 
years, however, before another Cleopatra, 


MRS. LANGTRY. 
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the latest on the English stage, placed the 
tragedy again before the London public, 
though in the provinces Miss Reinhardt 
appeared in Charles Calvert’s revival with 
Walter Montgomery, an Antony of the 
American stage, in the réle of the Roman 
general. 

Before Shakespeare's play was entered 
on the register there had been seen Dan- 
iel’s Cleopatra and Garnier’s Antony. Im- 
mediately after Shakespeare’s play was 
printed, Thomas May’s Cleopatra, Queen 
of Egypt, was brought out, and since then 
Henry Brooke's Antony and Cleopatra has 
been written, as well asa farce which both 
America and England saw some years 
back, and a burlesque founded on the 
master tragedy. But none of these has 
won a place similar to that of the original 
play of Shakespeare, the Dryden tragedy 
or the latest dramatization of the lives of 
the two famous lovers, Sardou’s Cleopatra. 
This latter work has thus far seen but two 
representatives of the titular réle, Ma- 
dame Bernhardt, who appeared in the orig- 
inal production at the Porte Saint Martin 
in Paris the 23d of last October, with 
Garnier as Antony, and in New York in 
February, and Miss Fanny Davenport, 
who gave the tragedy its first American 
production in New York earlier in the pres- 
ent season. 














THE SILVER CAMP OF COLORADO. 


By THEODORE F, VAN WAGENEN, 


BOUT a dozen miles below the head- 
waters of the Arkansas river—a 
stream whose valley for nearly 1000 miles 
after its escape from the mountains is one 


“ FACILIS DESCENSUS.”* 


of the richest agriculturally on the con- 
tinent—a small creek not over six miles 
long anda few yards wide joins it from 
the east. At the mouth of this creek, in 
the spring of 1859, a party of prospectors 
who were exploring the main valley 





paused and camped. They had already 
discovered gold in moderate quantities in 
the bed of the river, and when the usual 
tests with pick and pan were made in the 
gravelly bottom of the small 
tributary the results were en- 
couraging enough to induce 
them to make further trials 
on the following day higher 
upthegulch. Thediscovery 
of very rich diggings ensued. 
The miners named the ravine 
California Gulch. From a 
point about three miles above 
its mouth to its head it proved 
very rich in the yellow metal, 
and during the succeeding 
three years some $7,000,000 
worth of nuggets and dust 
was washed out of its bed. 

By 1863 the cream of the 
diggings had been pretty 
well skimmed off, and further 
profitable work became pos- 
sible only by the expenditure 
of capital to bring into the 
gulch new supplies of water, 
and by the consolidation of 
the numerous small claims, 
under which the stream bed 
had been appropriated, into 
a few large organizations. 
This period arrives sooner or 
later in the history of every 
gold-bearing gulch, and be- 
cause of the difficulty of in- 
teresting capital in such far- 
off enterprises, and the still 
greater difficulty of inducing 
owners to consolidate, it gen- 
erally results for the time 
being in the rapid decadence 
of the camp. 

That was what befell Cali- 
fornia Gulch in 1863. A ma- 
jority of the miners joined in 
the great stampede then in progress to- 
ward the newly discovered diggings in 
Montana. Others struck off across the 
mountains to Farryall and Breckenridge, 
which were still flourishing camps. A 
few packed up their hoard of dust and 
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VIEW OF DUMPS AT THE IRON SILVER MID 


went back across the plains to the States, 
while the balance gathered around the 
postoffice called Oro City, near the head 
of the gulch. 

For fourteen years almost nothing was 


heard of California Gulch. A few thousand 
dollars’ worth of dust came each year from 
its deserted pits, and some enterprising 
Detroit men spent considerable money in 


building a large ditch from the Arkansas 
river, which, when completed, was to throw 
enough water into the gulch to work its 
lower halfona large scale. Those who 
were interested in this scheme expected 
great results from it, but their expecta- 
tions were doomed to be unfulfilled. 

For, about the time when the new water- 
way was to have been completed, rumors 
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began to go abroad that ‘ carbonates”’ 
had been found in the hills around the 
head of the gulch. Very few people in 
Colorado knew what ‘carbonates ’’ were 
in those days ; but there was a magic in 
the word which had the effect of starting 
and maintaining one of the most marvel- 
lous stampedes that ever occurred in the 
history of American mineral discoveries. 
And before the full interest and wonder 
of this movement can be appreciated, the 
reader should know something of the 
geography and topography of the country 
around the great carbonate camp. 


From its eastern face falls the South 
Platte, which, breaking away from the 
mountains near Denver, bears off north- 
easterly and joins the Missouri near 
Omaha. And on its western flanks, in 
great banks of snow, begins the Arkansas. 

For nearly seventy miles it flows 
through a beautiful valley three to ten 
miles wide, bounded on each side by a 
magnificent range of mountains whose 
summits, except during a few weeks in 
July and’ August, are always capped with 
snow. The western wall is a part of the 
continental divide, and if here called the 





GETTING OUT THE ORE. 


The Arkansas river rises in almost the 
centre of Colorado, and for nearly the first 
eighty miles of its course flows almost due 
south. Its birthplace is in the very heart 
of the Sierra Madres, where Mount Lin- 
coln raises its lofty summit 14,420 feet 
above the sea. This mountain is one of 
the notable peaks of the continental divide 
because it seems to be really the crest and 
pinnacle of the range in Colorado. From 
its northern slopes flows the Blue river, 
which, after many tortuous wanderings 
northward, sends its waters westward and 
finally southward through the Grand and 
the Colorado into the Gulf of California. 


Saguache range. Ten splendid peaks 
(Holy Cross, Homestake, Massive, Elbert, 
a Plata, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, An- 
tero, and Shavano) rise in a majestic line 
on its crest, like teeth on the edge of a 
saw, each one of them over 14,000 feet 
high. On the east side the valley wall is 
the Mosquito range, a spur from the main 
divide. Its crest is also garnished (if 
one may use such a word in this connec- 
tion) by a line of six fine peaks, headed by 
Mount Lincoln, but all these are clustered 
at or nearits northern end. Twenty miles 
south the Mosquito sinks to a compara- 
tively low altitude (10,000 feet) and drops 
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away into the highlands which form the 
western and southern walls of the South 
Park. At the upper end of the valley two 
noted passes (Fremont’s and Tennessee) 
lead over to the Pacific slope of the con- 
tinent. 

Hidden almost at the upper end of this 
mountain pocket is 
the famous carbo- 
nate camp, lying in 
a little park on the 
north side of Cali- 
fornia Gulch and at 
the base of the fogt- 
hills of the Mosquito 
range. 

Imagine what 
must have been the 
details ofa stampede 
to such a mountain- 
walled place in the 
days of 1876 and 
1877, with no rail- 
road nearer than 
seventy miles. The 
valley at its lower 
end is closed in by a 
box cafion, up which 
in 1880 the Denver 
and Rio Grande rail- 
road, at enormous 
expense (in places 
reaching the rate of 
$200,000 per mile), 
pushed its way. 
Over the eastern 
wall, through a high 
saddle between 
Mount Sheridan and 
the Buffalo peaks, a 
rough mountain 
road had been built 
some years before. 
This was called 
Weston pass, after 
an adventurous pi- 

who was 
the first 
settlers of the val- 
ley. Over this road, 
which at its culminating point reached 
an altitude of 12,000 feet, poured most of 
the stampeders from all parts of Colorado 
and the United States, on foot, on horse- 
back and in wagons. They came in scores 
and hundreds, until the population of the 
gulch in the summer of 1880 reached 
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21,000. On this road, in that year, be- 
tween 5000 and 6000 mules and horses 
were constantly at work hauling the 
great wagon trains, loaded on the up 
trip with provisions and supplies for the 
mines, and on the down trip with ore and 
base bullion. In winter the passage was 





HAND DRILLING IN A STOPE. 


like an Arctic journey, yet the coach 
rarely failed to make its daily trip across, 
though often delayed many hours by 
blockades of wagon trains or fierce storms. 
And the incoming and outgoing freight- 
ing never ceased. If it had, the road ina 
day would have become impassable for 
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half a dozen miles on either side of the 
summit. In the summer it was a carni- 
val of dust, loaded with vile odors from the 
unburied remains of unfortunate draught 





AIR DRILL IN POSITION, 


animals who perished by the way. I have 
seen a line of eight stalwart mules lying 
near the road in the snow frozen to death 
one bitter night just where they camped 
near the summit. Fewof the poor brutes 


enjoyed the luxury of dying in this easy 
way. The great majority sank down in 
harness under the cruel lash of the team- 
ster, or, mangled on the rocks in an up- 
set, were shot or al- 
lowed to die a linger- 
ing death. 

There was another 
route into the camp 
over what was called 
Mosquito pass, but 
it was merely a trail 
for foot and _ horse- 
men until late in 
1870, when a steep 
wagon road was car- 
ried over a shoulder 
of the range at an 
elevation of nearly 
13,000 feet. Thecul- 
minating point of 
this trail was but 
four miles east of 
Leadville and in full 
sight of the town. 
In summer it was a 
favorite route for 
light buggies or 
walkers or riders ; 
for it cut off a good 
twenty miles to the 
nearest railroad ter- 
minus in the South 
Park. Butin winter 
it claimed many a 
victim out of the few 
who attempted it, 
for the half mile on 
the summit was as 
wild a place almost 
any time between 
November and May 
as could well be im- 
agined. How differ- 
ent is the journey 
now into Leadville, 
when one may make 
his selection out of 
three all-rail lines, 
two of which are 
broad gauge, run- 
ning elegant Pull- 
mans into the heart of the city! These 
three lines now carry out of the carbonate 
camp daily over 100 cars of ore and base 


bullion, besides a heavy passenger traffic 


both ways. 
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The mines which have made this local- 
ity so famous all lie in the foothills of 
the Mosquito range, beginning at the edge 
of the town and extending eastward. In 
fact, the buildings of the town gradually 
and imperceptibly merge into the build- 
ings of the mines, and of late years the 
latter have been encroaching more and 
more on the proper territory 
of the former, as the miner 
pushes his explorations after ] 
the hidden ore. The area of 
profitable ground, as at pres- 
ent known, extends east and 
west about four miles, and 
north and south among the 
foothills perhaps three miles. 
From within these limits has 
been taken, up to date, nearly 
$160,000,000 worth of silver, 
gold and lead, and it can safe- 
ly be said that less than one- 
twentieth of the ground has 
yet been touched. At the 
present time the mines are 
pouring out these metals 
more abundantly than ever, 
and the reserves in sight and 
blocked out are thought to be 
equal to fully two years’ pro- 
duction, about $40,000,000. 

It required nearly seven 
years of patient and extensive 
underground development be- 
fore much definite knowledge 
was really gained of the geol- 
ogy of the district. To the 
miner there appeared three 
outcroppings of mineral one 
above the other, separated by 
a vertical lift ofabout 700 feet 
and a horizontal distance of 
nearly a mile. Each of these 
outcrops was assumed to be 
the beginning of a mineral 
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hill, Little Ellen hill and others, were 
found to contain northern extensions of 
the same veins, and still later the mineral 
formation was traced southward across the 
low divide between California and Iowa 
gulches and up on the steep flanks of Mount 
Sheridan. Gradually, also, all the ground 
between the lines of outcrops was located 
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vein lying between limestone 

and porphyry, the latter be- 

ing on top. All three were quite flat, 
dipping down into the foothills at an an- 
gle of twelve to fifteen degrees below the 
horizon. Claims were first taken up on 
these outcrops, and three of the earliest 
locations, named respectively the Breece, 
the Iron Silver and the Carbonate, gave 
their names to the three principal terraces 
or knolls of the district. Afterward other 
smaller knolls, such as Fryer hill, Yankee 


AIR DRILL AT WORK AT END OF TUNNEL. 


and patented and shafts started to reach 
the ore zone on its dip. This was the 
period in which many of the great mines 
were involved in litigation over the side 
line and apex questions. 

In 1881 the United States Geological 
survey, under the able direction of S. F. 
Emmons, began a systematic study of the 
geology of the camp. In 1884 the results 
of his work were published by the govern- 
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ment, accompanied by a large number of 
most carefully prepared maps giving all 
the developments up to that date, and sup- 
plemented by a theory as to what would 
be found in the still unprospected areas. 
These prognostications have in the main 
proved to be so correct that Emmons’s 
charts are regarded in Leadville as the 





MINERS POUNDING DRILL. 





miner’s Bible. Never did the government 
spend money more wisely than in this sur- 
vey, for since making its results known 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been saved to the prospector. 

It is now known that the mineral zone 
which has produced so much wealth is 
a series of basins formed by the faulting 
of the rocks of the Mosquito range. Two 





of these basins—under Carbonate and Iron 
hills—are fairly complete and are now well 
understood. The Breece hill basin has 
been but little explored, while the fourth 
trough, extending under Leadville, is sup- 
posed to be minus its western rim, and is 
only developed to a very slight extent 
along its eastern edge. According to the 
now accepted theory 
these basins, whose floors 
are mainly of limestone 
of the Silurian age, were 
after faulting deeply cov- 
ered over by a vast flow 
of porphyritic lavas. 
Along the line of contact 
ef the two rocks, and 
coming from some sub- 
terranean source as yet 
unknown, heated waters 
charged with minerals 
have for ages been pass- 
ing, eating out great cav- 
ities in the limestone and 
then filling the cavities 
with ore. So extensive 
has been this action that 
it is practically impossi- 
ble to sink a shaft any- 
where within the twelve 
square miles recognized 
as the ‘‘district’’ without 
encountering more or 
less silver-bearing ore. 
For this reason the de- 
posit has been called a 
‘«blanket’’ vein, because 
it is found everywhere 
along the line of contact 
and covering it asa 
blanket or sheet of snow 
covers the ground. But 
the image, to be correct, 
must be spoken of as a 
snow blanket after it has 
been acted upon by the 
wind and drifted in long 
windrows and heaps, so 
that in places the ground is nearly bare 
while again it is covered by deep masses 
of snow. So it is in underground Lead- 
ville ; the ore lies along and near the plane 
of contact in long, parallel windrows, 
which the miner calls «‘chutes’’ or ‘‘ chim- 
neys.’’ One end of these generally out- 
crops at the surface and leads to the great 
bonanzas underground, 
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There are not less than 1 


PUTTING HEAVY TIMBERS IN PLACE. 








oo miles of It is still yielding. some 4oo tons per day. 


main galleries within the 8000 acre plot The Iron and Silver Cord chute already 
known as the Carbonate district, to say covers sixty acres of explored ground, 


nothing of the scores of miles 
of prospecting and subsidi- 
ary drifts which are allowed 
to cave in or become lost in 
slopes after the mineral sur- 
rounding them has been 
taken away. One of the 
great mines of the camp con- 
tains alone nearly ten miles 
of workings, and is adding 
to them at the rate of about 
a mile per year. In this 
great labyrinth one may wan- 
der for a day through drifts 
and slopes and inclines with- 
out going twice through any- 
one. 

The vast ore chambers are, 
ofcourse, the most interesting 
features of the mines. When 
exploring these the mineral 
is often found in masses from 
ten to forty feet thick and 
covering acres of territory. 
The « Star bonanza’’ has now 
been opened continuously for 
3200 feet in length, and the 
workings on it already cover 
twenty-twoacres. The Fryer 
hill mass has a length along 
its longest axis of 3000 feet 
and has produced $47,000,000. 





HOISTING MACHINE UNDER GROUND, ON 700 FEET LEVEL. 
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and is still being followed with great 
profit. 

When the mineral is taken out of these 
vast chambers the roof, of course, has to be 
supported or it will cave in. This is done 
by building great cribs, or, better, by erect- 
ing square sets of timbers one above the 
other until the top of the ore is found. 





THE END OF THE MINE. 


These ‘‘ sets’’ unite with each other hori- 
zontaily and vertically and, when prop- 
erly put in, form such a strong and well- 
braced structure that it will support al- 
most any weight. The timbers used are 
from twelve to twenty-four inches in diam- 
eter. 

At first most of the Leadville mines were 
operated by inclines or slopes running 
down from the surface on the dip of the 





ore zone. But of late years most of the 
work has been done through vertical 
shafts, which permit of more economical 
and scientific development. There are 
more than a score of these that are over 
700 feet deep and a few that are nearly 
tooo feet. On account of the lay of the 
formation it is not likely that the district 
will ever call for shafts 
more than 1500 feet in 
depth. 

Several kinds of ore are 
found. First, ofcourse, is 
the «‘carbonate,’’ which 
generally was the pre- 
vailing mineral near the 
surface. This is a car- 
bonate of lead carrying 
more or less silver— 
twenty to sixty ounces 
per ton. Some pockets 
found in the early days 
were very rich in the 
white metal (200 to 500 
ounces per ton), but they 
were rare. The great 
mass of the carbonates is 
now gone. Only a few 
mines have any bodies of 
it left, and what is still 
on hand runs very low in 
silver (five to ten ounces). 
The lead contents of 
these ores will range 
from twenty to forty-five 
per cent. 

Next are the argentifer- 
ous iron ores, in which 
the silver is in the form 
of chloride or bromide. 
Some astonishingly rich 
masses of this mineral 
have been found. One 
mine, in 1880, hoisted 
over $100,000 worth of it 
in one day. But of late 
years few pockets of such 
valuable stuff have been uncovered. The 
ores exist, however, in enormous quanti- 
ties. Fully 1000 tons daily are being 
hoisted. They carry from five to twenty 
ounces of silver per ton, and are valuable 
also on account of the high percentage of 
iron they contain, which, being in the form 
of an oxide, renders them of great use as 
a flux in smelting other classes of more 
refractory material. During the last two 
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BULLION AWAITING SHIPMENT AT THE SMELTER. 


years it has been found that these ores, on 
account of their remarkable freedom from 
sulphur and phosphorus, and because they 
contain a percentage of manganese, can 
be smelted into an unusually fine quality 
of steel. Since this discovery shipments 
have been made from such bodies as are 
too low grade in silver (under three ounces 
per ton) to pay as a flux, to the iron fur- 
naces at Pueblo; and at present some of 
it is going as far east as Joliet, Illinois, 
for the same purpose. It is thought by 
some that the slight quantity of silver 
which goes into the steel is not without its 
effect in improving its quality, but this as 
yet is mere conjecture. However, a new 
brand known as silver steel is being pro- 
duced from the ore and has been worked 
up into rails for several Colorado roads. 
It is quite appropriate to travel over the 
silver state on silver rails. 

A third class of ore is known as ‘‘sul- 
phide.’’ This ore is a composition in vari- 
ous proportions of galena, iron pyrites and 
zine blende, carrying from twenty to fifty 
ounces of silver per ton and some gold. 
Wherever the ore zone has been opened 
from 500 to 1000 feet below its outcrop, 
it is found that the carbonate ores have 
merged into sulphides. They exist in enor- 
mous quantities. A million tons at least 
stand blocked out at present in the mines, 
and there appears to be almost no limit to 


the extent of the bonanzas. But unfor- 
tunately the combination is one that is 
extremely annoying to the smelter on ac- 
count of the large percentage of zinc. This 
metal and its ores volatilize at a very low 
temperature, and in doing so carry away 
a considerable percentage of the silver. 
Hence their smelting must be done with 
extreme care and involves considerable 
cost, and the smelters will only purchase 
a limited quantity ofthem. A great fortune 
awaits the man who will discover a cheap 
and practicable process for reducing the 
Leadville sulphides. 

Leadville will never be a delightful 
place of residence, but there are many 
worse spots on the face of the earth. Itis 
a well laid out little city, with its princi- 
pal street, Harrison avenue, quite solidly 
built up for eight squares. On the corner- 
stone of the city hall is cut its altitude 
above the sea—1o,250 feet, or nearly two 
miles. Side streets run out of the avenue 
to the east and west, the former leading 
to the mines and the latter to the smelt- 
ers. At the north end of the avenue is 
a long ridge called Capitol hill, on which 
are built most of the finer residences of the 
place. Many of these are elegantly fitted 
up, and would be a credit to a city of 
double its size. The town has all the 
modern conveniences, such as sewers, 
water service, gas, electric light, and a 
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fine telephone system connected with al- 
most every mine of prominence and with 
the Denver Exchange 150 miles away. 
The climate is described by some as nine 
months winter and three months late in 
the fall; but in spite of this witticism, 
in which there is considerable truth, the 
Leadvillians protest that it is the finest 
climate in the state. And however much 
one may demur at this extravagance, 
nothing can well be finer than the grand 
scene ever present to the denizen of the 
«‘Cloud City’’ in the splendid mountain 
wall across the valley. 

At night the little city is perhaps at its 
best, especially ifthe air is clear, which is 
the case fully two thirds of thetime. The 
stars in this rare atmosphere shine with 
a brilliancy unknown in lower altitudes, 
and fairly glitter in the dark vault above. 
On all sides the sharp outlines of great 
mountains bound the horizon with lines 
of white snow or fringes of stately spruce 
and pine. The eastern wall is dotted with 
many lights, for most of the mines are 
brilliantly illuminated on the surface with 
electric lamps. In the still air one hears 
the steady, distant pulsations of great 
pumping and hoisting engines, the reg- 
ular splash of water from discharge pipes, 
and the occasional rumbling of a car of 
waste dirt as it goes down over a long 


dump. In the bowels of the hill 2000 men 
are steadily toiling with pick and shovel, 
drill and dynamite, breaking down the 
brown, glistening ore which on the morrow 
will come down the hill and start on its 
long journey into the marts of commerce. 

The principal street of the city is well 
illuminated with many arc and incandes- 
cent lights. Every few minutes a glare of 
crimson shoots into the sky asa cart of 
molten slag at one of the smelters is poured 
over the dumps. If it be winter and 
moonlight, the broad main thoroughfare 
is well filled with jingling sleighs on 
their way to or from the boulevard, which 
stretches its wide and even grade down 
and across the valley to the soda springs 
and lakes at the foot of Mount Massive. 
If a mountain storm is in progress pedes- 
trians, bundled to the eyes, hasten along 
the sidewalk and disappear into offices, 
clubhouses or saloons, while up on the 
hill the lights shining from many a win- 
dow tell of comfortable and cosey homes. 

The population of Leadville is now 
about 14,000. Nearly 5000 of these are 
miners. The daily ore production amounts 
to over 2000 tons, which has an average 
spot value of about twenty-five dollars per 
ton. Thus every day this little commu- 
nity hands out to the world its $50,000 
worth of silver, gold and lead. 
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A PROSPECT HOLE WITH A POSSIBLE ‘' MILLIONS IN IT.” 
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THE COUP DE GRACE. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


TOUT old Sergeant Davie Russell was 

the most notable man in our quiet 
Highland glen when I was a boy, more 
than forty years ago. We youngsters used 
to gather outside the kirk door on Sunday 
mornings, with ever unabated eagerness 
to see the still stalwart veteran, with his 
snow-white whiskers of the regulation 
mutton-chop pattern, his Waterloo medal 
on his left breast, and the empty sleeve 
tacked to the lapel on his blue coat, come 
marching sturdily toward the church 
porch. It was in the memorable battle 
which ended Napoleon's career that he 
had lost his right arm, and ever since he 
had enjoyed his sergeant’s pension, with 
a trifle extra for his wound. Forty years 
of peace time had no whit dulled his recol- 
lection of the old fighting days, and we 
boys hung on the old soldier’s lips as he 
told us stories of his battles. Wellington 
was his hero. ‘‘ His soul was as a sword, 
to leap at his accustomed leader's word ;”’ 
to finish the quotation, ‘‘ he knew no other 
lord.”’ 

He used to talk to us of the young gen- 
eral’s calm face at Assaye, when he or- 
dered forward the seventy-fourth regiment 
—the sergeant’s old corps—through the 
hurricane of Mahratta cannon fire to re- 
trieve the mischief of the pickets’ reckless 
advance; and how, when the Mahratta 
batteries had been captured with a rush, 
the keen tulevars of the swarthy horsemen 
were slashing into the disordered ranks, 
until in the nick of time the eagle-eyed chief sped Maxwell’s light dragoons to the 
relief. Then he would speak of Wellington on the Busaco ridge; how, just as 
Loison’s supple Frenchmen had climbed the steep and rugged slope, and were re- 
forming on the edge of the upland, he gave the word to the Scottish regiment, which 
advanced at the double, halted, and poured in a volley, and then, bringing the bay- 
onets down to the charge, literally pitchforked the Frenchmen headlong down the 
abrupt declivity. I think we used to like best to hear the sergeant tell of the des- 
perate fighting in the storming of Peninsular fortresses besieged and taken by 
Wellington ; of «the deadly breach in Badajos’s walls,’’ when the stormers leaped 
down into the ditch and struggled up the steep face of the battered masonry, only 
to find themselves confronted by the grim tiers of sword blades projecting from mas- 
sive beams, behind which stood drawn up the stanch defenders, sweeping the ascent 
with their musketry fire ; of the fierce storm of Ciudad Rodrigo, where George Napier 
lay on the slope of the breach, struck down by the wound that shattered his arm, and 
still as he lay, waving his sword with his sound arm, and cheering on those whom 
his fall had for the moment caused to falter ; of that strange quarter of an hour on 
the breach of Saint Sebastian, when the stormers, beaten back by the fire and steel 





CAME MARCHING STURDILY TOWARD THE CHURCH 
PORCH. 
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of the serried defenders, lay down by order 
on the face of the breach, while Graham's 
artillery played over them on the French 
masses defending the crown of it, the aim 
so fine that one of the leading men of the 
prostrate stormers, rashly raising his arm, 
had his hand carried away by a cannon 
ball. 

Waterloo, too, was a theme on which 
we delighted to incite the old sergeant to 
enlarge ; and I remember as it were yes- 
terday how the veteran’s cheek would 
flush as he told of Wellington slowly 
riding along the line before the battle 
began, amid the cheering of the troops 
as he passed, cool and calm as had been 
ever his wont in the old Peninsular days, 
with the high-souled confidence of success 
on the face of the man who had never 
known what it was to lose a battle. Then 
he would go on to tell of the advance of 
the massive French column up the slope 
on the left of La Haye Sainte, its broad 
front fair against Picton’s weak division ; 
how that warlike chief sat on his charger 
in front of the Cameron Highlanders, to 
which regiment the sergeant then be- 
longed, and vehemently damned as wretch- 
ed cowards the Dutch-Belgian runaways, 
who fled through the firm British line; 
how, when he saw that the right moment 
had come, he shouted, «‘ A volley, and then 
charge !’’ and how, at the word, the vol- 
ley sped, and the Highlanders, springing 
through and over the ragged hedge, struck 
the head of the French mass with the cold 
steel. It was in the hand-to-hand fight 
that followed, the sergeant would recount 
with a jerk and twitch of his stump, that 
he lost his arm and gained his wound- 
pension ; and as two comrades helped him 
to the rear when the French were routed, 
he saw Picton lying dead with a bullet- 
hole in his forehead. 

The sergeant and his tales of campaigns 
and battles sent more recruits into the 
army from our glen than if a recruiting 
party had been permanently stationed in 
our midst. He could send them to the 
wars, but he could not bring them home 
again. I do not remember that ever a 
man of them returned to the quiet glen. 

Sergeant Russell's family consisted of 
twin sons, who, when I knew them, were 
already grown men. From childhood both 
had ardently looked forward to follow in 
their father’s footsteps, and when in 1846 


the country was ringing with the news of 
the victories of the first Sikh war—when 
‘« Moodkee,”’ «‘ Ferozeshah’”’ and « Sobra- 
on’’ were in everyone’s mouth—the broth- 
ers, then of fit age to take service, had been 
frantic to accept the Queen’s shilling and 
take a share in the stirring doings. But 
they were entreated of their father to stay 
at home with him while he lived, for he 
was an old man and could not long sur- 
vive. Filial affection constraining the 
lads, they reluctantly consented, and be- 
took themselves to civilian avocations. 
John Russell, the elder twin, a taciturn, 
resolute man of strong character, became 
a stone mason ; Aleck, the younger broth- 
er, of a lighter and less stable nature, took 
to the trade of a carpenter. Both were 
men of blameless life, and the mothers of 
the parish held up their mutual love to the 
admiration and imitation of their off- 
spring. 

But a shadow was to come between the 
brothers. They both fell in love, and, as 
ill fortune would have it, they both fell in 
love with the same girl. I remember her 
well, a pretty, airy creature, the daughter 
of the petty local shopkeeper up in the 
throat of the glen. In her reckless way- 
wardness she played the brothers off 
against each other, and a bitter jealousy 
supplanted the old loyal affection. They 
did not quarrel outright, and both still 
lived under their father’s roof; but the 
elder brother glowered sullenly at the 
younger, and the younger would shoot 
galling jibes at his silent senior. The old 
sergeant noticed the alienation, and took 
it so to heart that he fell ill, and in a few 
days a long straggling procession came 
winding down the hill to the little grave- 
yard by the burnside, and the old soldier 
of the Peninsula and Waterloo was lowered 
into his quiet grave under the willow trees. 

The brothers walked home together, 
drawn together again by their loss. That 
same evening a long silence was broken 
abruptly by the elder brother. 

‘«See here, Aleck, it can never mair be 
wi’ you an’ me as it used to be. If ye win 
that lassie, I s’all hae murder in my heart 
against you; if I win her, ye’ll nourish 
against me the hate o’ hell. Suppose we 
agree tae lay aside thoughts o’ her, heave 
awa’ thae trowels an’ plummets an’ planes 
an’ augers, an’ gae to the wars as the 
auld man did afore us. That’s the trade 
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THE SERGEANT’S TALES SENT MORE RECRUITS INTO THE ARMY FROM OUR GLEN, THAN A RECRUITING 
PARTY IN OUR MIDST COULD HAVE. 


for us, lad; Brown Bess an’ the bayonet 
afore gimlets an’ gavels !”’ 

The brothers shook hands on the com- 
pact, and resolved to ’list without delay. 
They were stirring times, those early 
months of 1849, when news was coming 
home of the outbreak of the second Sikh 
war, and we were reading of the glorious 
death of Cureton, ‘‘ the fair-haired boy of the 
Peninsula ;’’ of young Herbert Edwardes’ 
ready prowess—a junior lieutenant, yet in 
command of an army with which he had 
won victories and was beleaguering Mool- 
tan ; of William Havelock's wild gallop 
to his death across the Ramnuggur sands, 
and of stout old Thackwell’s stiff combat 
at Sadoolapore. The old sergeant had not 
been buried a week when his sons were 
tramping over the hills to Aberdeen, where 
was the nearest recruiting station, and 
presently we heard that both had enlisted 
in the same regiment, a corps which was 
in sore need of recruits, for it had been all 
but annihilated in the desperate struggle 
of Chillianwallah. That news would have 
been the last tidings of the brothers that 
ever reached our glen, but for one letter 
from John to my father, the minister of 


the parish, written about the end of 1850. 
He was doing well in the regiment, being 
already a full corporal ; but now that there 
was peace and idleness, Aleck had grown 
restless and had volunteered into another 
regiment, since when he had not heard of 
him. No word more came of, or from, 
either of the brothers, and as the years 
passed they fell out of memory. 


Many years later I paid my first visit to 
India. The seven years of peace, after 
Chillianwallah and Goojerat and the an- 
nexation of the Punjaub, had been followed 
by the ghastly period of the great Mutiny, 
and now the blood of the Mutiny had been 
long dry. On the maidan of Cawnpore one 
could scarce discern the traces of the poor 
earthworks that had constituted Wheel- 
er’s intrenchment, and Marochetti’s mar- 
ble angel spread pitying wings over the 
well that had been filled to its top with 
our slaughtered ladies and their babies. 
The shot-wrecked residency of Lucknow 
stood, and still stands, in the condition 
the relieved garrison left it, a monument 
of that garrison’s heroic constancy ; but 
otherwise the stains of battle had been 
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wiped from the beautiful capital of Oude, 
and gardens bloomed where the dead had 
lain thick. The subalterns of Chillian- 
wallah and Goojerat were general officers 
now—those whom the climate and the 
Mutiny had spared—and the talk in the 
clubs and at the mess-tables was no longer 
of old Gough and his «could steel,’’ and 
of the « flying general’’ chasing the fugi- 
tives of Goojerat into the Khyber pass, 
but of Clyde and Hugh Rose and William 
Peel and John Nicholson. 

In the course of my travels 1 was the 
guest fora week of an old gen- 
eral, who was kind enough to 
recount to me many reminis- 
cences of his long period of sol- 
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‘1 S’ALL HAE MURDER IN MY HEART AGAINST YOU.”’ 


diering in India. One of those narratives 
had for me a special pathetic interest, and 
perhaps the emotion may be in a measure 
shared in by the reader who shall have 
already accompanied me thus far. I wrote 
down the story the same night it was told 
me, when the old soldier’s words were 
fresh in my memory. 

‘« In the early ’fifties,’’ said the general, 
‘‘our European troops serving in India 
were not in good case. In those days 
they were constantly quartered in the 
plains, the barracks were dismal, pesti- 
lential, thatched sheds, there were none 
of the comforts the soldier now enjoys, 
and in the dismal ennui his only resources 
were his canteen and the bazaar. The 
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revulsion from the stir and variety of 
marching and fighting, superinduced wide- 
spread discontent, and in many instances 
depression intensified into actual despair. 
Quite an epidemic of suicide set in, and 
was but partially cured by Sir Charles 
Napier’s very Irish expedient of sentenc- 
ing a man to be shot who had unsuccess- 
fully attempted to take his own life. At 
this time transportation to West Aus- 
tralia was the usual punishment in the 
army for the military crime of grave 
insubordination. So low had sunk the 
morale of too many of 
the rank and file, and 
so ardent was the de- 
sire for change of any 
kind, no matter what 
or where, that men de- 
liberately laid them- 
selves out to earn this 
punishment of trans- 
portation. This was 
not a difficult task. 
The soldier had only 
to make a blow at his 
superior officer — and 
all above him from a 
lance corporal to the 
colonel were his su- 
perior officers—or even 
to throw a cap or a 
glove at him, to have 
himself charged with 
the offence of muti- 
nous conduct. The pro 
forma court martial 
sat ; the soldier plead- 
ed guilty ; the sentence 
of transportation was 
duly ‘approved and confirmed,’ and pres- 
ently the man was blithely on his voyage 
to join a chain gang at Perth or Free- 
mantle. 

‘« This state of things was too injurious 
to the service to be allowed a long contin- 
uance. The commander-in-chief promul- 
gated a trenchant order, denouncing in 
strong terms the utter subversion of dis- 
cipline that seemed impending, and stern- 
ly intimating that death, and not trans- 
portation any more, should in future be 
the unfailing penalty for the crime of 
using or offering violence to a superior 
officer. The order was read aloud at the 
head of every regiment in India, but its 
purport did not seriously impress the 
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troops. The men were fain to regard it 
in the light of what the Germans call a 
stroke on the water, and they did not 
believe that it would be actually put in 
force. They did not know the nature of 
Sir Charles Napier. 

‘It was in my own regiment, then quar- 
tered in Meerut, that the first offence was 
committed after the promulgation of the 
order. A young private named Creed,who 
had joined us in India from another regi- 
ment, one morning casually met on the pa- 
rade ground a young officer on the staff of 
the general, and without a word threw his 
cap in the face 
of the aide-de- 
camp. He was 
made a prison- 
er, and when 
brought before 
the colonel, 
frankly owned 
that he had no 
ill-feeling 
against the of- 
ficer, whom, 













I REMEMBER HER WELL, A PRETTY, AIRY CREATURE. 


indeed, he did not know that he had ever 
seen before, and his simple explanation 
of his conduct was that he had acted on 
‘a sudden impulse.’ It was proved how- 
ever that the night before the assault he 
had been heard to say in the canteen that 
he meant to ‘qualify for West Australia’ 
within the next twenty-four hours. The 
case was reported to the commander-in- 
chief, who directed that the prisoner should 
be tried by a general court martial, the at- 
tention of which he called to his recent 
orders. The sentence of the court was 
‘death,’ which his excellency approved 
and confirmed. It was read to the pris- 
oner by the colonel, in front of the regi- 
ment, and he was informed that the sen- 
tence would be carried into execution on 
the morning of the next day but one. 
‘The night before the morning fixed for 
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the execution there reported himself to 
me as having joined, a non-commissioned 
officer whose arrival I had been expecting 
for some days. Wishing to remain in In- 
dia he had volunteered to us from a regi- 
ment which had been quartered at Agra, 
and which had been ordered to return to 
England. He was scarcely a prepossess- 
ing-looking man, but looked every inch a 
good soldier, and his face indicated self- 
command and dauntless resolution. Stand- 
ing composedly at attention, he handed 
me the documents connected with his 
transfer and a private note from the adju- 
tant of the regiment he had quitted. It 
ran thus: 

‘«« «Sergeant Russell will hand you this 
note. We lose him with great regret ; he 
will do you credit. 1 never have known 
a better non-commissioned officer. Duty 
to its last tittle is the man’s watchword 
and what he lives for. I verily believe 
were he detailed to the duty of shooting 
his own brother he would perform the ser- 
vice without a word of remonstrance. I 
own that I grudge him to you.’ 

“I told the 
newcomer that 
his late adjutant 
had given hima 
high character, 
and that I was 
glad to have in 
the regiment a 
man so well rec- 
ommended. He 
saluted silently; 
I detailed him to a company and told him 
he might go. But as he was leaving the 
orderly room a thought struck me and I 
recalled him. I knew how strong through- 
out the regiment was the sentiment in 
favor of the poor fellow who was waiting 
his doom ; and it occurred to me that this 
new sergeant, who in the nature of things 
could not be a sharer in this sentiment, 
was a fitting man to detail to the command 
of the firing party. I briefly explained to 
him the circumstances, and then told him 
to what duty I purposed assigning him. 
‘Very well, sir,’ was his calm remark ; 
‘it is an unpleasant duty, certainly, but 
I can understand the reason why you put 
iton me.’ Then, telling him to apply to 
the regimental sergeant-major for details, 
I let him go. 

‘‘T need not ask you whether you have 
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ever seen a military execution ; it is the 
most solemn and fortunately the rarest of 
all our military spectacles. It was not 
yet daylight when all the troops of the 
garrison, both European and native, were 
on march to the great parade ground. The 
regiments, as they arrived, wheeled into 
position, the whole forming three sides of 
a vast square, the dressed ranks facing 
inwards. ‘The dead silence was presently 
broken by the roll of the drum, announc- 
ing the approach of the procession escort- 
ing the doomed man, and a moment later 
the head of it rounded the flank of one of 
the faces of the great hollow square. In 
effect the yet living soldier was marching 
in his own funeral procession, his step 
keeping time to the swell and cadence 
of his own dirge. At the head of the 
sombre cortége was borne the empty coffin 
of the man whose sands of life were run- 
ning out; there followed in slow march, 
with arms reversed, the execution party 
of twelve privates and a corporal, under 
the command of Sergeant Russell; and 
then a full military band, from whose in- 
struments there pealed and wailed alter- 
nately the Dead March in Saul. There 
was a little interval of space, and then, 
alone save for the Presbyterian chaplain 
walking beside him in his Geneva gown, 
and praying in low, earnest accents, 
marched with firm step the condemned 
man, his face calm, but whiter than the 
white cap on his head. Close behind 
marched, with fixed bayonets, a corporal 
and a file of men of the quarter-guard. 
Thus was constituted what, save for the 
central figure of it, who still lived and 
moved and had his being, and for the 
empty coffin, was in every attribute a 
funeral procession. 

‘«« The parade came to the ‘shoulder’ as 
the little column, wheeling to its right 
after clearing the flank by which it had 
entered the square, began its slow, solemn 
progress along the front of the left face. 
I felt the throbbing strains of the Dead 
March becoming actual torture to me long 
before the procession, moving in its meas- 
ured march along the successive faces, 
had reached the front of the centre, where 
stood the regiment to which the prisoner 
and myself belonged. ‘Steady, men!’ 
shouted the co.onel hoarsely, as he felt 
rather than heard or saw the involuntary 
shiver that ran along the ranks as the 
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firm, pale face slowly passed. With an 
upward glance at the chief, the poor fellow 
straightened himself and set his shoulders 
more square, as if he took his officer's 
word of command to include him also. 
His chum broke into noisy weeping, and a 
young officer swooned, but the doomed 
man strode steadily on, without the quiver 
of a muscle of his set face. 

«« At length the long, cruel progress was 
completed, and the head of the procession 
drew off to the centre of the unoccupied 
fourth face of the square ; the coffin-bear- 
ers laid down their burden there and re- 
tired, and Sergeant Russell drew up his 
firing party intotwo ranks fronting toward 
the coffin, at a distance of about thirty 
paces. The band ceased its sombre music 
and wheeled aside. The prisoner, accom- 
panied still by the clergyman, marched 
steadily up to his coffin, on which the two 
knelt down. 

‘The clergyman’s ministrations were 
almost immediately interrupted. At asig- 
nal from the general the judge-advocate 
rode out from the staff, and, moving for- 
ward to the flank of the firing party, read 
in sonorous tones the warrant for the con- 
demned soldier's execution. Universal 
admiration and compassion were stirred 
by the soldierly bearing of the man as he 
listened to the official authorization of his 
doom. As the judge-advocate approached 
he had risen from the kneeling position, 
doffed his cap, and sprung smartly to 
‘attention,’ retaining that attitude until 
the end, when he saluted respectfully and 
knelt down again as the minister rejoined 
him. There wasa short interval of prayer ; 
then the judge-advocate beckoned to the 
chaplain to retire, and the soldier remained 
alone, kneeling on his coffin-lid there, face 
to face with imminent death in the midst 
of the strained and painful silence. 

‘¢Marching at the head of the procession, 
the members of the firing party had no 
opportunity of seeing their unfortunate 
comrade until he had reached his coffin 
and was kneeling in front of where Ser- 
geant Russell had drawn up the party of 
which he had the command. I should tell 


you that the sergeant of an execution 
party carries a loaded pistol, with which 
it is his stern duty to fulfil the accomplish- 
ment of the sentence if the volley of his 
command shall not have been promptly 
The corporal of the party told me 


fatal. 




















afterward that after it had taken position 
Sergeant Russell spent some time in ex- 
amining their muskets, and that the pris- 
oner had for some little time been kneeling 
on his coffin before the sergeant looked at 


him. As he gazed he suddenly started, 
became deadly pale, muttered more than 
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HE FELL DEAD ACROSS HIS BROTHER'S BODY. 


once, ‘My God, my God,’ and was for sev- 
eral minutes visibly perturbed ; but later, 
although still ghastly pale and having a 
strange ‘raised’ expression, he pulled 
himselftogether and was alert in his duty. 
What I myself saw was, that after the par- 
son had withdrawn, and Sergeant Russell 
approached the prisoner to fulfil the duty 
of blindfolding and pinioning him, the lat- 
ter gave a great start and, throwing up his 
arms, uttered a loud exclamation. 
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‘«« The feeling in the regiment, as I have 
told you, was exceedingly bitter against 
the sentence, and there happened just what 
I had apprehended. In the dead silence 
Sergeant Russell's deliberate order, ‘ Make 
ready !’ ‘Present !’ + Fire!’ rang out like 
the knell ef fate. The volley sped; the 

light smoke drifted aside; and lo! the 

prisoner still knelt scathless on his 
coffin. 

‘‘There was a brief pause, and then 
Sergeant Russell, with his face bleached 
to a ghastly pallor, but set and resolute, 

his step firm, strode up to the 
kneeling, blindfolded man, pistol 
in hand, and—did 
his duty. But he 
did not return to 
the party he com- 
manded. No, he 
remained stand- 
ing over the pros- 
trate figure, and 
was deliberately 
reloading the pis- 
tol. 

“«What the 
devil is the man 
doing?’ cried the 
general, testily. 

««Probably, 


sir,’ answered the 
Ht ¥, acting adjutant- 
le, general, ‘he has 
) not fully accom- 


plished his duty. 
He seems a man 
of exceptional 
nerve !’ 

««Well,’ said 
the general, ‘I 
wish he’d be sharp 
about it!’ 

f ‘« Sergeant Russell did not 
i il detain the chief unreason- 
4] ” ably long. Having reload- 

ed it, he put the pistol to 
his temple, drew trigger, and fell dead 
across his brother’s body. 


‘«‘ For that they were brothers,’’ contin- 
ued the general after a pause, ‘‘ the papers 
found in their effects proved conclusively. 
The younger one, Alexender, had joined 
us in a false name. By ‘the way, they 
were countrymen of your own—natives of 
Glenvorlich in Inverness-shire.”’ 
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DE PARIS. 


By GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


| T is very probable that the second visit 

of the Comte de Paris to this country 
in 1890 will naturally be associated here- 
after in the minds of many Americans with 
the tour of the United States made in 1824 
by the Marquis de Lafayette. While the 
active service of the youthful comte as a 
staff officer, with the rank of captain, in the 
army of the Potomac, can not, of course, 
for a moment be 
compared with 
that of the mar- 
quis, a miajor- 
general in the 
revolutionary 
army, where he 
held indepen- 
dent command 
and saw much 
hard fighting, 
yet it must not 
be forgotten that 
the former has 
devoted his lei- 
sure hours dur- 
ing fifteen years 
to the prepara- 
tion of the most 
careful and im- 
partial account 
of the American 
civil war which 
has yet appeared 
in print. Itwas 
chiefly, if not in- 
deed entirely, in 
the interest of 
this monumen- 
tal, but incom- 
plete, magnum 
opus that the 
comte came among us again for a month 
to visit Antietam, Gettysburg and other 
hotly contested battlefields of our late war. 

When Lafayette returned to the United 
States after an absence of more than two- 
score years, he was cordially and most en- 
thusiastically received by the republic 
which he had so nobly and chivalrously 
aided in achieving its independence. When 
the Comte de Paris eame back after an 
absence of above a quarter of a century 
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PHILIPPE, COMTE DE PARIS. 


from the time that he had served the re- 
public at an equally critical period in its 
history, he was also well entitled to the 
cordial and appreciative, but unofficial, 
welcome which awaited him and his dis- 
tinguished companions wherever they ap- 
peared. 

Louis Philippe Albert d’Orleans, Comte 
de Paris, is the eldest son of the Duc 
d’Orleans who 
was killed by 
being thrown 
from his car- 
riage at Neuilly, 
then a suburb 
of Paris, and 
was born in the 
Tuileries, Au- 
gust 24, 1838. 
Ten years later 
the third French 
revolution drove 
his grandfather, 
Louis Philippe, 
King of the 
French, from 
histhrone. The 
deed of abdica- 
tion which he 
signed claimed 
recognition for 
the youthful 
Comte de Paris 
as his successor, 
who was ac- 
claimed Louis 
Philippe the 
Second, King of 
France. But the 
National As- 
sembly decided 
otherwise and the second republic was pro- 
claimed. The Duchesse d’Orleans and her 
sons now fled from France and soon after 
settled at Claremont, England, where the 
comte and his brother, the Ducde Chartres, 
spent some ten years and where they were 
educated. After the death of the duchesse 
in 1858, their grandfather, the king, having 
died in 1850, they travelled through Eu- 
rope. In September 1861 the young princes, 
desirous of seeing something of actual 
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war, crossed the Atlantic, accompanied by 
their uncle the Prince de Joinville, and in 
the same month accepted positions as vol- 
unteer aids on the staffof General McClel- 
lan, with the rank of captain. Serving 
with them on the staff was their friend the 
late John Jacob Astor. In April 1862 the 
young Frenchmen, who were known as 
Captain Louis Philippe d’ Orleans and Cap- 
tain Robert d’ Orleans, serving without pay 
oremolument, were present at the siege of 
Yorktown and took an active part in the 
engagements around Richmond, both ac- 
quitting themselves with great gallantry 
during the bloody seven days’ battle. 
After General McClellan’s retreat from 
Richmond in July 1862, the comte and his 
brother resigned their commissions, owing 
to the increasing coolness between France 
and the United States, arising from the in- 
terference of the former country in the 
affairs of Mexico. There was a possibility 
of war and the young princes did not, of 
course, desire to be opposed to the flag of 
their nativeland. The French volunteers 
greatly endeared themselves to their re- 
publican brother officers by their gallant 
service and always most courteous de- 
meanor, and much regret was expressed 
over their departure with their amiable 
uncle the Prince de Joinville. Returningto 
France the comte, in May 1864, married 
his cousin Marie, daughter of the Duc de 
Montpensier who recently died in Spain. 
Of their six children the eldest is Queen 
of Portugal, while the second is the hand- 
some and spirited Duc d’Orleans, who ac- 
companied the comte to this country and 
who was last yearimprisoned for returning 
to France in defiance of the expulsion act 
of June 22, 1886. 

At the beginning of the Franco-German 
war of 1870-’71 the Comte de Paris offered 
his sword to France, but it was declined. 
Late in 1871, however, he obtained a seat 
in the National Assembly and was com- 
missioned colonel and placed on the re- 
tired list of thearmy. In August 1873 the 
comte, as head ofthe Orleans branch ofthe 
royal family of France, met the Comte de 
Chambord, chief of the Bourbon or elder 
branch, at the latter's castle of Frohsdorf, 
near Vienna, and formally recognized him 
as the head of the French royal house and 
de jure King of France. Ten years later, 
on the birthday of the comte, August 24, 
1883, the Comte de Chambord died and the 


former succeeded to his rights, being ac- 
knowledged by the great majority of the 
legitimists. In June 1889 the comte and 
comtesse celebrated their silver wedding at 
Sheen House, near Richmond, on the 
Thames —their English residence since 
their exile from France under the expul- 
sion bill—at which the writer had the priv- 
ilege of being present. Most ofthe Orleans 
family were there, with many of the old 
noblesse of France, members of the English 
royal family and numbers of the most dis- 
tinguished and titled personages of Lon- 
don society. Above 1000 ladies and gentle- 
men were present. 

The Comte de Paris is the author of a 
valuable compilation entitled Trade Unions 
in England, published in 1869, and of the 
important work already alluded to, His- 
toire de la Guerre Civile en Amérique, is- 
sued in eight octavo volumes (Paris, 1874- 
’87). A translation has been published in 
this country in four volumes, under the ti- 
tle of History of the Civil War in America 
(Philadelphia, 1875-’88). Another volume, 
which would have appeared before this 
time had not the author been exiled from 
his native land, will complete this valuable 
contribution to the trustworthy history 
of our tremendous struggle. As it is, the 
comte hopes to see the completion of his 
monumental work during the coming year. 

In a letter addressed to the writer in 
August 1890, the Comte de Paris says: «I 
expect to be in New York in the first days 
of October, as I shall sail with my son, 
the Duc d’Orleans, on September 24. The 
chief object of my journey to America 
is to see Gettysburg and other battle- 
fields of the civil war, and to visit Wash- 
ington and Niagara Falls. I shall return 
to England early in November, so that 
my sojourn in your country will be 
limited to about one month.’’ The comte 
arrived October 2, accompanied by his 
son and several distinguished friends, and 
was met by a committee of corps com- 
manders of the army of the Potomac, but 
two of whom he had seen since they sep- 
arated twenty-eight years previous to his 
return to our shores. With the comte 
came the Marquis de Lasteyrie, a great- 
grandson of General Lafayette, and the 
present owner of his historic estate and 
chateau of La Grange; the Comte de 
Haussonville, the great-grandson of Ma- 
dame de Staél, and a member of the French 
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Academy, who has achieved distinction 
in the field of battle as well as of letters ; 
the Duc d’Orleans and his friend the 
young Duc d’Uzes, the premier duke of 
France, his patent dating from 1572. In 
addition to accomplishing all that was 
outlined in the comte’s letter, he extended 
his tour to Canada, spending several days 
in Montreal and Quebec. An enjoyable 
feature of his visit to the ancient capital 
of New France was the military review of 
artillery and cavalry commanded by Col- 
onels Montizambert and Tugnbull, fol- 
lowed by a banquet at the Quebec Garrison 
club. A pleasant incident connected with 
this entertainment was the receipt by the 
comte of the following telegram from the 
queen’s secretary : ‘‘I am commanded by 
her majesty Queen Victoria to telegraph 
you her congratulations anent the en- 
thusiastic receptions that are given you in 
Canada.’’ 

Among the many public and private 
entertainments extended to the comte 
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travels, the most notable was the New 
York dinner given on Monday evening, 
October 20, at the Plaza hotel, by 104 of 
his old friends and comrades of the army 
of the Potomac,* including Generals 
Sherman and Schofield as guests, and nine 
corps commanders ; the total number pres- 
ent, for whom places were prepared, in- 
cluding the comte and his seven com- 
panions and George B. McClellan, who 
was also a guest, being 115. 

This remarkable gathering, represented 
in the accompanying illustration at the 
moment that the comte was éloquently 
responding to the toast to «« Our comrade, 
Captain Louis Philippe d’Orleans,’’ was 
suggestive of one of the famous Waterloo 
dinners at Apsley house, when the sur- 
vivors of that decisive battle annually 
assembled around the table of their illus- 
trious leader, the «Iron Duke.’’ Admi- 
rable after-dinner addresses were made by 
Generals Sherman, Schofield, Keyes, 
Franklin, Slocum, Sickles, Howard, ané 


his party during their American 


Anderson, Finley, Lt. Col. 
Averill, W. W., B.M.G. 
Auchmuty, R. T., Bt. Col. 
Asch, M. J., Brevet Major. 
Barlow, F. C., M.G. 
Barnum, H. A., M.G. 
Baird, Absalom, B.M.G. 
Benkard, J., Capt. 

Best, C. L., Col. 
Butterfield, D., M.G. 
Carr, J. B., B.M.G. 
Cochrane, J., B.G. 

Coster, J. H., Capt. 

Collis, C. H. T., B.M.G. 
Candler, W. L., Bt. Col. 
Cannon, L. G. B., Col. 
Church, W. C., B. L. Col. 
Clarkson, Floyd, Col. 
Clarke, A. J., Col. 
Doubleday, A., M.G. 
Eckert, Thos. T., B.B.G. 
Erhardt, J. B., Col. 
Ehlers, E. M. L., Bt. Col. 
Franklin, W. B., M.G. 
Fitzgerald, L., B.G. 
Fairchild, L., B.G. 


Floyd-Jones, Delancey, Col. 


Greene, Geo. S., B.M.G. 
Gibbs, T. K., Col. 
Grubb, E. B., B.B.G. 
Gardiner, A. B.. Col. 
Grant, G., Maj. 

Greene, F. V., Capt. 
Hammond, W. A., B.G. 
Howard, O. O., M.G. 


* The fivescore and four officers who gave the dinner were : 


Harrison, W. H., B.B.G, 
Hayes, J., B.G. 
Higginson, H. L., Col. 
Heckscher, J. G., Lt. 
Irwin, R. B., Lt. Col. 
Jay, William, Col. 
Keyes, E.D., M.G. 
King, H. C., Bt. Col. 
Kingsbury, H. P., Capt. 
Kip, Lawrence, Col. 
Kirkland, J., Maj. 
Keyser, P. D., Maj. 
Kelly, F., Bt. Capt. 
Locke, F. T., B.B.G. 
Langdon, L., Col. 


McMahon, M. T., B.M.G. 


Martin, A. P., B.B.G. 
McKeever, C., B.B.G. 
Milhau, J. J., B.B.G. 
McClellan, A., Col. 
Mah, H. W. T., Maj. 
Mason, W. P., Capt. 
Newton, John, M.G. 
Nicholson, J. P., B.B.G. 
Norton, C. B., B.B.G. 
O’Beirne, J. R., B.B.G. 
Oliver, Paul A., B.B.G. 
Oakley, Thos. B., Col. 
Parke, J. G., M.G. 
Porter, Fitz-John, M G. 
Page, J. P., Capt. 
Porter, Josiah, M.G. 
Palmer, I. N., B.M.G. 
Plume, J. W., B.M.G. 
Pratt, C. E., B.M.G. 


Butterfield, and the comte responded in a 


Pinto, F. E., B.B.G. 
Pierson, F., B.B.G. 
Pennington, A. C. M., Col 
Powell, B., Lt. Col. 
Rodenbough, T. F., B.B.G. 
Raule, W. B., Col. 
Ripley, B.B.G. 

Robbins, S. H., Lt. 
Sickles, D. E., M.G. 
Sweitzer, N. B., B.B.G. 
Slocum, H. W., M.G. 
Shaler, Alex., B.M.G. 
Sewell, W. J., B.M.G. 
Stryker, W. S., B.M.G. 
Sharpe, G. H., B.M.G. 
Swayne, Wager, B.M.G. 
Stahl, Julius, B.G. 
Townsend, E. D., B.M.G. 
Townsend, F., B.B.G. 
Tremaine, H. E., B.B.G. 
Tompson, W. H., B.M. 
Tompkins, C. H., B.B.G. 
Tyler, M. W., Bt. Col. 
Upham, J. J., Col. 

Viele, Egbert L., B.G. 
Whipple, W. D., B.M.G. 
Webb, A. S., B.M.G. 
Walker, F. A., B.B.G. 
Wilson, J. Grant, B.B.G. 
Weber, J. B., B.B.G. 
Weeks, H. A., Col. 
Wright, E. H , Col. 
Wadsworth, J. W., Capt 
Weld, S. M., Lt. Col. 
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charming and graceful manner, in the 
course of which he said : 

‘«« Surrounded as I am this evening I can 
not realize that twenty-eight years have 
elapsed since I first set my foot on this con- 
tinent. I came then bringing to you my 
youth, my love of adventure and a then 
still virgin sword. It was in the hour of 
your greatest trials, when it required per- 
haps some civic courage to assert in the 
face of European prejudices a strong faith 
in the final triumph of your national con- 
stitution. I received the best reward I 
could wish in the numerous tokens of true 
sympathy which have created a strong 
bond of friendship between the American 
people and my family. Andlet meremind 
you that the origin of this sympathy can 
be traced to more ancient events ; to the 
very birth of the nation itself. The name 
of Bourbon, recurring so often in American 
geography, shows the popularity which 
the house of France owes to the aid given 
by my country to the emancipated colonies 
under the reign of Louis xvI. 

«« The generation which has preceded us 
had not forgotten how my grandfather, 
King Louis Philippe, after having been the 
guest of Washington at Mount Vernon, 
was wont to welcome all the Americans 
who visited France under his reign. 

‘‘ Whatever sympathy I may have de- 
served for enlisting under the Stars and 
Stripes in the first period of the war ought 
to be shared with my uncle, the Prince de 
Joinville, the friend of Lincoln, McClellan 
and Seward; by my brother, the Duc de 
Chartres, the popular Robert le Tort * of 
the dark days of 1870, and by my cousin, 
the Duc de Penthiévre, who, too young to 
take a part in the war, entered at that 
very time your naval school, and, later 
on, made among you his apprenticeship 
asasailor. All three being, thank God, 
still full of life and activity, ought to be 
here with us. Family duties have de- 
tained them in Europe, but they send 
you, through me, their most hearty good 
wishes.”’ 

As a pleasant souvenir of the success- 


ful banquet, each one of his hundred hosts 
and comrades received from the comte, 
during the month of December, a large 
and excellent photograph on which he 
had inscribed, 


PHILIPPE, COMTE DE PARIS. 


Early on Saturday morning, November 
1, the comte and his companions sailed 
away from our shores, carrying back to 
their European homes the recollections of 
a charming month’s sojourn in the New 
World, ang one that was not marred by 
mishap of any description, if we except the 
comte’s narrow escape from a serious acci- 
dent at Plattsburg, in springing on a train 
when in motion on his way from Montreal 
to New York. His last visit, on the even- 
ing before his departure, was made to the 
widow of that illustrious soldier— 


‘* Patient of toil, serene amidst alarms, 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms,’’ 


who sleeps on a spot where he shall hap- 
pily now forever rest undisturbed, and 
where she will hereafter sleep by his side 
—that great captain whose immortal 
achievements have by no one been more 
clearly and impartially recorded for the 
benefit of our own and future ages than 
by Louis Philippe, Comte de Paris, in the 
pages of his lucid, learned and judicious 
volumes containing the history of the 
American civil war. 

The visit of the Comte de Paris called 
for the exercise of much tact on the part of 
our government and people. In welcoming 
him as a comrade of the army of the Poto- 
mac and as the impartial historian of that 
great four years’ war, in the dangers of 
which he shared, judicious care was re- 
quired to avoid giving offence to a friendly 
republic over which his royal ancestors 
had reigned. This was happily achieved, 
and should this accomplished French gen- 
tleman revisit the western world, as he 
-arnestly hopes to do at no distant day, he 
will again be a welcome guest in the Unit- 
ed States, where he has no small army 
of attached friends and admirers. 


* Subsequent to the surrender of Sedan, the duc joined General Auguste Chanzy’s staff under the as- 
sumed name of Robert le Tort, and acquitted himself with great gallantry during the continuance of 
the Franco-German war. Like his brother, the comte, and his uncle the Prince de Joinville, he is 
almost as tall as was President Lincoln, who on one occasion referred to the trio as ‘‘ eighteen and a half 


feet of Frenchmen,” 
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longer the ideal Philadelphia house. 
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THE NEW PHILADELPHIA. 


By HENRY C. WALSH. 





URIOUS and lasting is the influence 

of early settlers upon acity. Phila- 
delphia bears still in some measure the 
quiet and peaceful aspect of the Quaker, 
and although the broad-brim is now a rare 
spectacle upon the streets its shadow still 
casts itself over the city. 

‘«« Philadelphia,’’ says Parton, ‘is Quak- 
erism mitigated by Franklin,’”’ but since 
Parton’s time Quakerism has been miti- 
gated by a great many other causes, not- 
ably by the great Centennial exposition, 
which infused new life and blood and new 
ideas into the Quaker city. Not that 
Quakerism has not had, and does not still 
have, a most excellent influence, but «‘ the 
old order changeth’’ as it must, that the 
one good custom may not corrupt the 
world. As the Quaker himself has cast 
off his severe simplicity of garb and de- 
meanor, so the simple old Quaker archi- 
tectural ideals have been cast aside and the 
prim, ugly, red-brick building with white 


‘shutters and white marble steps is no 
The great change in the external appearance 
of the city is, of course, an exemplar of the change that has come over its inner life and 























thought. It is not possible to give a very 
adequate idea of this change and new life 
within the scope of a necessarily limited 
magazine article. The best that can be 
done is to take a scamper over one or two 
of the streets in which the finest buildings 
have been raised in the past few years, to 
take a peep at some of the many new clubs 
that wield an immense influence upon the 
life and thought of the city, and to note 
some of the more important intellectual 
movements that are taking deep root. 

To gain an idea of the change in the 
style of architecture one may contrast the 
old statehouse, which once accommodat- 
ed the city fathers, with the new Public 
Buildings, where now the city officials 
conduct their business in beautiful and 
luxurious offices, or the old postoffice with 
the fine building at Ninth and Chestnut 
streets. 

All the principal streets have been won- 
derfully changed and beautified by the 
erection of handsome new buildings, but 
of all Chestnut street has been the most 
thickly studded with fine specimens of 
modern architecture. There, for instance, 





MR. P. A. B. WIDENER’S HOUSE. 


is the magnificent block extending from 
Ninth to Tenth streets, which includes the 
fine postoffice building completed in 1884, 
the massive granite building of the Phila- 
delphia Record, and, adjoining this, the 
new building of the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance company, a massive eight-story 
building with a front of white marble. 

Indeed, there is not a block on Chestnut 
street from Fourth to Twentieth that has 
not been beautified within the past few 
years by the erection of large, costly 
buildings. 

Whatever may be the popular objection 
to ‘‘trusts,’’ there is certainly noneagainst 
trust companies, especially here in Phila- 
delphia, where many such companies have 
recently come into existence, and by the 
erection of large and handsome buildings 
have done much to improve the appear- 
ance of the city. Among these must be 
mentioned the new buildings of the Girard 
Life and Trust company at Broad and 
Chestnut streets, of the Union Trust com- 
pany on Chestnut street near Seventh, 
and the building of the Pennsylvania Life 
and Trust company about two blocks be- 
low—a fine specimen of the Romanesque 
style of architecture. Lower down are the 


massive structures of the Guarantee Trust 
and Safe Deposit company and of the Fi- 
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delity Insurance, Trust and 
Safe Deposit company. 
Near these buildings, at ‘i 
the corner of Chestnut and | ; 
Fifth streets, the splendid © j 
new Drexel building towers (4 VA 
above all neighboring | |? 
structures. AtFourthand ° 
Chestnut streets and vicin- 
ity are many new and 
splendid specimens of architecture, for this 
section has been almost entirely rebuilt 
within the past few years. Among the fin- 
est buildings hereabout may be mentioned 
the Provident building, the R. D. Wood 
building, the Forrest building and the Bul- 
litt building. It would be 
impossible without writing a 
volume to do full justice to 
the structures that have been 
springing up north, south, 
east and west. It may not 
be generally known that as 
regards area and the number of build- 
ings Philadelphia is the largest city 
in the United States, larger than New 
York and Brooklyn combined. 

Having had a hurried glance at the 
recent changes and improvements 
that have taken place on Chestnut 
street within a late period, as indica- 
tive of the change in external appear- 
ance that has come over the old portion 
of the town, it may be well to cross 
Market street—a serious step for any 
old Philadelphian to take—and catch 
a glimpse of the northern and newer 
portion of the city. This section is 
crowded with fine streets and resi- 
dences, and perhaps the most beauti- 
ful street in Philadelphia is the section 
of Broad street from the north of Mar- 
ket on for many blocks; it is lined 
with palatial residences, and new ones 
are constantly arising. Mr. P. A. B. 
Widener has just erected a magnifi- 
cent mansion, probably the finest and 
most costly residence in Philadelphia, 
and just across the way Mr. Stephen B. 
Elkins is building a rival palace. 

But vain is the beauty of north Philadel- 
phia, so far as the old Philadelphian is con- 
cerned ; that is, the old Philadelphian who 
reckons himself a member of Philadelphia’s 
four hundred. To him Philadelphia does 
not exist north of Market or south of Pine 
streets. But in spite of the fact that they 








SCHUYLKILL NAVY ATHLETIC CLUBHOUSE. 


are ignored by the old Philadelphian, the 
people of the northern section on their 
higher and healthier ground live ‘‘on the 
hills like gods together, careless of man- 
kind,’’ and careless of the fact that people 
living on lower ground affect to look down 
uponthem. They have wealth and all the 
comforts and refinements that wealth can 
bring ; they have their own society, their 
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own amusements, 
and are but little 
dependent upon the 
older portion of the 
city. 

As a specimen of fine architecture in 
this section of the city mention must be 
made of the Mary J. Drexel home, which 
was founded in 1888 by Mr. John D. Lan- 
kenau, in memory of his deceased wife, née 
Mary J. Drexel, a sister of the well-known 
banker, Anthony Drexel. It is a beauti- 
ful Gothic building of imported German 
brick, trimmed with facings of gray sand- 
stone. The buildings include a children’s 
hospital, children’s home and a home for 
aged people. 

There are a host of clubs that have been 
recently organized in this northern section 
to cater to the various social wants of its 
inhabitants. These are the Delaware club 
on Broad street, which has a beautiful 

garden, the Carrollton, the Mercantile, the 
Dirigo, the Garrick, the Pickwick, the 
Alexis, the Opera, the Columbia—which is 
to north Philadelphia what the Phila- 
delphia club is to the southern section of 
the city—besides a host of others. 

Perhaps there is no better way of setting 
forth briefly the change that has come 
over Philadelphia than by devoting some 
space to the marvellous evolution of its 
club life. For while some of the beauti- 
ful new club houses have been important 
factors in improving the external appear- 
ance of the city, still more important 
factors have these clubs been in its social 
and intellectual life. 

So far as purely social clubs went, the 
old Philadelphia club sufficed until about 
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the time of the Centennial, when the Social 
Art club was started ; and out of this grew 
the Rittenhouse club, which possesses the 
characteristics of the old Philadelphia, 
though made up for the most part of the 
younger element. It occupies a fine house 
on Rittenhouse square, and is an active 
and progressive club. 

A club of a totally different character, 
which is rapidly growing in influence, 
is the Manufacturers’ club, which was or- 
ganized in May 1887. It now occupies a 
magnificent building on Walnut street 
near Broad, and is one of the most flourish- 
ing and successful clubs in the city. All 
persons residing within a radius of fifty 
miles from Philadelphia, who are engaged 
in manufacturing, or who, after having 
been so engaged for at least ten consecu- 
tive years, have retired from business, are 
eligible for active resident membership. 
The club is an efficient aid in establishing 
close relations among manufacturers, and 
in enabling them to act unitedly and ef- 
fectively in all affairs of interest to their 
respective industries. 

Not far from the Manufacturers’ club, in 
a less showy but most cosey and inviting 
house, is the headquarters of the Univer- 
sity club, which in its main features is 
akin to the university clubs scattered 
through all the chief cities of the Union. 
This club is noted for its delightful social 
gatherings and its cuisine, so, of course, 
it is eminently successful. 

The Art club building, it is claimed, is 
the only specimen of pure renaissance 
architecture in Philadelphia. It is built 
of Pompeiian brick and elaborately carved 
Indiana limestone. Its artistic appoint- 
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ments must certainly appeal to every lover 
ofart. This club was founded in 1887, and 
has had extraordinary success. The pur- 
poses of the club, as embodied in its arti- 
cles of incorporation, are to advance the 
knowledge and loveofthe fine arts through 
the exhibition of works of art, the acquisi- 
tion of books and papers for the purpose 
of forming an art library, lectures on sub- 
jects pertaining to art, receptions given to 
men and women distinguished in art, liter- 
ature, science and politics, and by other 
kindred means, and to promote social in- 
tercourse among its members. 

A unique feature of this club is that the 
wives, sisters and daughters of members 
of the club are provided with a dining and 
reception room, to which they have free 
access. 

The picture gallery, to which there is a 
special entrance, is a large, fine room, 
which is often utilized for lectures and 
dancing. 

In this room are held the meetings of 
the Contemporary club, which, from small 
beginnings, has grown into a movement 
that exercises a wide-spreading influence 
upon the intellectual life of Philadelphia. 
The club was organized in 1886, and at 
first was an offshoot of the local branch of 
the Ethical Culture move- 
ment, but soon grew to be 
larger in dimensions and 
importance than its pro- 
genitor. It is essentially 
what its name implies : an 


organization for the open discussion of 
contemporary thought. Every topic of pub- 
lic interest is supposed to have an echo in 
the club’s debates, and every shade of 
opinion is included in its membership. 
Socially, as well as intellectually, it is 
made up of representatives of varying 
circles. The object aimed at is the union, 
on common ground, of men and women 
who tolerantly think for themselves and 
have the courage of their convictions. 
This club is undoubtedly an aid in the 
work—the Herculean labor, perhaps—of 
breaking down unnecessary social barriers 
and estrangements and of bridging the 
hitherto almost impassable guif of Market 
street. People from south Philadelphia, 
with perhaps well-concealed surprise, find 
here people from north Philadelphia as re- 
fined, as agreeable, as cultured as them- 
selves; while people from north Phila- 
delphia discover that not all the society 
people living south of Market street are 
snobs and overburdened with a sense of 
responsibility to their ancestors. 
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Another club, the main feature of which 
is bringing together people of literary and 
artistic tastes, is the Press club, which has 
cosey and comfortable quarters at Locust 
and Eighth streets. This club is com- 
posed of men alone, and its object is «« the 
association of authors, artists and men 
of science, and amateurs of music, letters 
and the fine arts ’’—a platform sufficiently 
elastic to permit the election of men not 
strictly of literary or artistic occupation, 
but who are of kindred tastes. This club 
is famous for its delightful receptions, and 
it has had as its honored guests some of 
the most distinguished men of letters and 
artists of the country, as well as many 
celebrated foreigners. 

There are, besides, a number of clubs in 
Philadelphia which have no regular hab- 
itations, but whose meetings from time to 
time, by bringing congenial souls together, 
add much to the life of the city. There is 
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the Clover club, for instance, whose din- 
ners are famous the country over ; always 
happy in its selection of members and 
guests, and happy in its presiding genius, 
Major Moses P. Handy. A similar organ- 
ization is the Five O’Clock club, whose 
members meet about the board: once a 
month, ‘‘kiss their finger-tips to care,”’ 
and have, as Dryden puts it, 
“ A very merry, dancing, drinking, 
Laughing, quaffing, and unthinking time.” 


Then there are clubs devoted to pure- 
ly intellectual pursuits, such as the 
Pegasus, the Science and Art club, the 

Folk Lore society, and a num- 

berofothers. There are, too, 

a great number of dramatic 
{ associations, and perhaps in 
7 no city are there so many 
good amateur actors, and so 
much interest in the non- 
professional stage, as in Phil- 
adelphia. A beautiful little 
theatre has been fitted up for 
the especial use of the am- 
ateurs, and here some most 
excellent acting is to be 


seen. 
oe To offset the extraordinary 
> increase of clubs devoted to 
£% the cultivation of the intel- 


lect, and that there may. be 
the requisite ‘‘mens sana in 
corpore. sano,’’ a great many 
new athletic clubs have come into exist- 
ence. Foremost among these is the Schuyl- 
kill Navy Athletic club, which occupies 
an imposing five-story building on Arch 
street, in the neighborhood of Seventeenth, 
one of the most perfect athletic club-hous- 
esin the country. Its apartments include 
a parlor, reading room, a large hall, bowl- 
ing alleys, swimming pool, billiard room, 
lavatories, etc. The upper floors contain 
a very complete gymnasium, a running 
track and racket court. There are a num- 
ber of smaller clubs, such.as the Fencing 
and Sparring ‘club, various racket and 
polo clubs, and many others devoted spe- 
cially to athletics within the city proper, 
while a great number of new athletic clubs 
have recently been organized on the out- 
skirts of the city and in the suburbs, where 
grounds for the purposes of cricket, base- 
ball and tennis are more easily procurable. 
Philadelphia has always been a great 
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centre for cricket, and the devotion to this 
fine game is growing. The old German- 
town Cricket club and the Young America 
have recently joined forces, and last sum- 
mer opened their new grounds at Manheim. 
These grounds are beautiful, extensive and 
admirably fitted for their purposes, and 
the organization, already strong in mem- 
bers and wealth, bids fair to become the 
most notable outdoor club in the country. 
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It is pleasant to note the great interest 
which Philadelphia ladies take in these 
outdoor clubs. During the season num- 
bers of ladies may be seen upon the tennis 
courts of the different clubs. Indeed, club 
life appears to be generally approved by 
the fair sex in Philadelphia, for not only 
are ladies active members in such organi- 
zations as the Contemporary club, but they 
have also clubs of their own, from which 
the sterner sex is rigidly excluded, such 
as the Acorn, a purely social club, and the 
New Century, which is devoted to intel- 
lectual pursuits. 

There are a great number of other clubs 
of recent origin, but space forbids even 
their enumeration. I wish to speak now 
of certain forces which have a wide influ- 
ence in an educational way—an influence 


not all confined to city limits. Though 
the Academy of Natural Sciences is quite 
an ancient institution, having been found- 
ed in 1812, and having steadfastly held a 
position of authority in the world of science 
for a period of nearly three quarters of a 
century, it is most worthy of mention in 
this article on account of the new life and 
activity that have been breathed into it of 
late. This institution, which, in its pe- 
culiar field, has no equal in the coun- 
try and few superiors abroad, has 
never been properly appreciated at 
home. Each decade in the history of 
this institution 
has given to the 
world a number 
of men who have 
been leaders in 
thought, and at 
no period has the 







directing in- 
fluence of 
such men 
been more _2& 2-7 = 
broadly felt = ~ — 
than at the present time. 

The academy contributes to the progress 
of science in a threefold manner: through 
the publication of discoveries and investi- 
gations, through courses of popular and 
scientific lectures, and through those spe- 
cial facilities for study which are afforded 
by a museum of great extent and value and 
a library of exceptional completeness, the 
most important collection of exclusively 
scientific books in America. Of late years 
much has been done to increase the edu- 
cational importance of the museum, and 
another recent step of progress is the in- 




















auguration of courses of scientific lect- 
ures, which are already proving of much 
advantage to the public. 

The rapid growth of the collections in 
certain departments has kept far ahead of 
the academy’s ability to provide suitable 
accommodation, so that a new building is 
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now in process of erection, at an estimated 
cost of $240,000, of which sum the state 
legislature has provided $50,000. A two- 
story building, containing a large amphi- 
theatre, has already been completed, and 
will connect the present academy edifice 
with the new buildings. 

The University of Pennsylvania, another 
old institution so far as the date of its in- 
ception is concerned, must still share in 
the glory of the new Philadelphia because 
of its progressive spirit. A spacious new 
library has just been completed, a fine 
addition to the handsome collection of 
university buildings. Among the more 
important movements to which the uni- 
versity has given birth and nourishment 
is The Philadelphia Society for the Ex- 
tension of University 
Teaching. The aim 
and scope of this move- 
ment is best set forth 
by quoting from the 
circular which has been 
issued by the society : 


“The purpose of the Uni- 
versity Extension movement 
is to provide the means of 
higher education for persons 
ofallclasses and of both sexes 
engaged in the regular occu- 
pations of life. It is, in fact, 
an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of how much of what the 
universities do for their own 
students can be done for per- 
sons unable to go to a uni- 
versity. 

‘The movement was start- 
ed in 1872 by the University 
of Cambridge, and the work 
has been carried on in Eng- 
land with increasing success. 
The object of this society, 
which has recently been 
formed, is to establish and 
maintain similar work in 
Philadelphia and immediate 
vicinity. Last year nearly 
40,000 students attended 
courses of lectures at about 
300 centres in England and 
Wales.” 


Courses of lectures 
and classes have been 





established in suitable 
locations throughout 
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the city and suburbs. 
The movement is tak- 
ing a strong hold upon 
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the community at large, and its success 
appears to be assured. 

Another significant proof of the intel- 
lectual quickening in Philadelphia has 
been the rapid growth and development of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, which was founded in this 
city only a year ago. The chief object of 
this society, while it does not exclude any 
portion of the field indicated in its title, 
is the development of those aspects of the 
political and social sciences which are 
either entirely omitted from the pro- 


grammes of other societies, or which are 
not receiving the attention they deserve. 
Among such subjects may be mentioned 
sociology, comparative constitutional and 
administrative law, philosophy of the state 
and such portions of the field of politics, 
including finance and banking, as are not 
adequately cultivated by existing organ- 
izations. Started as a local society, the 
academy has quickly outgrown the limits 
of the city, and now numbers among its 
1500 members not only all the leading 
scholars and investigators in economics 
and politics in America, as well as many 
prominent jurists and authors, but also 
many of the leading scholars of England 
and the continent. The Annals 
of the American Academy, a 
quarterly edited by Professor E. 
J. James, the president of the as- 
sociation, has taken a place at the 
very head of the special reviews 
directed to such subjects in the 
English language. 

Want of space prevents the pres- 
entation of any idea of the mar- 
vellous growth of Philadelphia in 
the lines of manufactures, com- 
merce, etc., as well as in many 
other directions. All that could 
be attempted was the giving of 
some faint idea of the change that 
‘has come over the city’s external 
appearance, and in its life and 
thought. The feeling of change, 
of advance, is in the air. Great 
movements are on foot which 
seem certain of attainment: rapid 
transit, the Reading terminal, 
better water, a boulevard to Fair- 
mount park, improved pave- 
ments, are recognized as necessi- 
ties, and are bound to he accom- 
plished in the near future. A 
trade guild composed of the leading busi- 
ness men has been organized for the fur- 
thering of three special objects ; these are : 
better terminal facilities, stop-over privi- 
leges for visiting buyers, and freight rates 
that do not discriminate in favor of some 
other city. With these attained, Phila- 
delphia will enjoy its natural advantages 
as a trade centre, the products of its man- 
ufactories will be sold in and shipped from 
it, and the trade that is naturally tribu- 
tary will again find its way to the city. 
Indeed, all classes of citizens and all 
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branches of business are being stirred as 
never before by the impulse which de- 
mands that Philadelphia shall be accorded 
its natural rank among the greatest of 
American cities. Theintellectual activity 
which presages still greater and more far- 
reaching results is patent to all. The 
increasing prestige of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the life and spirit which it 
evidences, and the activity of the scientific 
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and literary bodies and of the intellectual 
clubs and societies, all point to an imme- 
diate future of great productiveness. 

Philadelphia has been called dead, but 
it has not been dead, but sleeping. It is 
now fully aroused and awake, with an im- 
mense amount of stored-up energy as a 
result of its long nap. For, as it has been 
said, ‘‘ Sleep is a generous thief; he gives 
to vigor what he takes from time.”’ 
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SPRING SONG. 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


WITHIN the garden of my heart, 
Love blossoms when I hear her sing, 
Like some glad bud whose pulses start 
With rapture at the voice of Spring. 


And from this flower such sweets distil 
Into my life, existence seems 

A cup for Memory to fill 
With wine of melody and dreams. 


Then what to me are grief and care? 
Their winter shall not hold me long ; 
For she shall listen to my prayer, 


And joy and Spring are in her song! 





KENNEL CLUBS 


By W. M. 


A is now about fourteen years ago that 

the Westminster Kennel club was or- 
ganized and the first bench show in the 
city of New York held under its auspices. 
Its success was so certain and so great that 
the club made arrangements for an annual 
exhibition of dogs of breeding. These 
shows have been very popular and they 
have had great effect in forming or de- 
veloping the taste of lovers of the dog ; 
and it follows, therefore, that the existence 
of the club has had great effect, directly 
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or indirectly, in improving the quality of 
the dogs owned for use or companionship. 
Of this there can be no doubt, for it may 
go without saying that ro one will willing- 
ly and knowingly own acur of low degree. 
Some question may have been raised by 
those whose love of dogs is hardly equalled 
by their knowledge, whether the breeding 
for bench-show points has been to the real 
betterment of the dog or only to improve- 
ment in those respects most certain to be 
noticed by the impressionable but possibly 
ignorant buyer ; but 
the best authorities 
assértthat the points 
on which a dog is 
judged are those 
which indicate his 
real nature and his 
family characteris- 
tics, and that, there- 
fore, a winner at 
bench shows is apt, 
or almost certain, to 
be a good working 
dog in that line to 
which he is best 
adapted. And in- 
deed, numerous in- 
stances can be cited 
tending to prove the 
truth of these asser- 
tions. Among point- 
ers, Sensation,a 
lemon and white dog 
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imported from England in 1876, was in 
his day not only a noted winner of prizes 
on the bench, but a splendid performer in 
the field and a sire of dogs of since-proven 
physical merit and great ability. Drake, 
the son of Croxteth, a famous dog, is not 
only eminent in field trials, but he is 
considered by good judges the perfection 
of bench-show form. He has won at many 
of the principal shows in this country. 
Among English setters, Roderigo was 
perhaps the most successful of field-trial 
dogs, and the size of more field-trial 
winners than any other English setter, 
and was also a first-prize winner at many 
exhibitions. 

Either because of the good example set 
by the Westminster Kennel club, or as a 
natural consequence of the wide-spread 
public interest in sports, kennel clubs 
have been organized in many American 
and Canadiqn cities, until ‘there are now 
more than fifty such clubs represented in 
the membership of the American Kennel 
club. Some of these clubs are devoted 
to the improvement of the dog in general 
and to the spread of popular knowledge 
concerning him, and they hold, many of 
them, annual shows similar in intention 
and method to those held by the West- 
minster club. But others of these are asso- 
ciations of gentlemen interested in special 
breeds of dogs. These specialty clubs 
have done much to foster the interest of 
their members and to encourage the liking 
of the public for those breeds their mem- 
bers affect. They have, besides, adopted 
4 
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standards which are the accepted ones, by 
which the judges of exhibited dogs are 
governed ; and they recommend, for ap- 
pointment by the authorities of shows as 
judges, gentlemen for whose qualifications 
and ability they vouch. 

A few years ago the need for some cen- 
tral and supreme authority was felt by the 
many clubs of the country and the Ameri- 
can Kennel club was organized. All regu- 
larly organized clubs or associations in the 
United States or British American prov- 
inces which have held bench shows or 
field trials, or are formed for that purpose 
or for the improvement of any breed of 
dogs, are eligible to membership. The ob- 
ject of the club, as stated in its constitu- 
tion, is the protection of the mutual inter- 
ests of its members. 

To make and keep the business of breed- 
ing dogs honorable and respectable by pre- 
venting fraud by unscrupulous dealers, 
may be more broadly stated to be the ob- 
ject of the club and its members. To this 
end it has adopted rules which govern the 
exhibitions held by the clubs in its mem- 
bership ; and although exhibitions may be 
held by clubs not in its membership, prizes 
won at such shows are not of account in the 
final placing of a dog in its roll of honor ; 
that is tosay, a champion of record, as rec- 
ognized by this club, must be the winner of 
four firsts in the open classes and three first 
prizes in the challenge classes, at exhibi- 
tions held under these rules. One of these 
rules provides for the registration with the 
secretary of the club of all dogs entered for 
exhibition. In this way a lasting record 
and description of the dogs is made. It is 
believed that any fraudulent statement is 
thus made certain of discovery. The meth- 
od of procedute when a change has been 
made in a dog’s name is shown ; causes for 
disqualification are stated ; the powers of 
the authorities of the exhibition are stated. 
Provision is made for the appointment of 
a veterinary surgeon at shows, and his 
powers stated. Certain diseases are men- 
tioned in the rules, and a dog suffering 
from any one of them is denied the right 
to competition or exhibition. The duties 
and rights of the judges are stated. The 
various classes for the exhibition of which 
the bench-show committees may provide 
are stated and defined as follows : 

1. The Miscellaneous class, comprising 
all pure breeds of dogs for which no regue 
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lar class has been provided in the premium 
list. 

2. The Selling class, of dogs to be sold 
for a maximum price, to be stated in the 
premium list. 

3. The Novice class, for a recognized 
breed, for which a regular class has been 
provided, and for competition in which a 
dog shall not have won a prize at any 
American Kennel club show, or which 
has not won a prize in a recognized show 
held in England or Canada. 

4. The Puppy class, for dogs of twelve 
months and under in age, excepting Saint 
Bernards, mastiffs, deerhounds, Irish set- 
ters, and Great Danes, when the age limit 
may be extended to eighteen months. 

5. The Open class, for dogs of any age 
which have not already 
qualified for the Chal- 
lenge class, or for which 
no Challenge class has 
been provided. 

6. The Challenge class, 
for dogs having won four 
first prizes in the open 
classes. A dog having 
won three first prizes in 
this class has the privi- 
lege of the title of «« cham- 
pion’’ without further 
competition. 

Regulations are pro- 
vided for deciding almost 
every possible matter of 
dispute. The way is 
stated in which an objec- 
tion to any dog or any exhibition may be 
made to the show committee, and the 
duty of the committee in such circum- 
stances is shown. From the decision of 
the committee an appeal may be taken to 
the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Kennel club. Certain powers of sus- 
pending any person guilty of misconduct 
are given to the officers of the club, but 
such act of suspension must be passed 
upon by the executive committee of the 
club. The responsibility of partners in a 
kennel is stated, and the duties of show 
secretaries are defined, and it is even 
provided that «prizes of silver or gold 
must be of the purity of United States 
coin.”’ 

In every way possible care is taken that 
no fraud or deception can be successfully 
practised by exhibitors at dog shows, or 
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any false statement made as to the pedi- 
grees of exhibited dogs. The stud book 
of the club is believed to be a correct rec- 
ord of the pedigrees of purely bred dogs, 
and before entry any pedigree thought at 
all doubtful is submitted to a committee of 
well-known breeders, and in this way all 
danger of mistaken or fraudulent registra- 
tion is avoided. In the stud book no dog 
is eligible for registration unless an au- 
thentic pedigree for three generations on 
each side can be produced, or the dog is 
otherwise qualified by having a sufficient 
number of wins to his credit. 

As a rule the kennel clubs in this 
country do not engage in the breeding of 
dogs, that being left to the individual en- 
terprise of the members ; nor do the clubs 





own kennels, the only exception being the 
Westminster Kennel club. 

That club has devoted its official atten- 
tion in this respect—that is, the raising 
of dogs and their training—to pointers 
alone. Whether their selection of the 
breed was due to any well-defined opinion 
that that is the best and most satisfactory 
of breeds, or whether the selection was 
made by accident cannot now be deter- 
mined. Upon the organization of the club 
kennels were established in Passaic, New 
Jersey, and there the collection of pointers, 
since made famous, was begun. Now, the 
club owns about sixty dogs ; but often in 
its kennels are others, the property of mem- 
bers. 

Within a year or two after its organiza- 
tion the need of larger and better quarters 
was felt, and the property near Babylon, 
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Long Island, where the club is now located, 
was purchased. The kennels are long, low 
structures wherein the dogs, when not 
running free or in the exercising yards, 


are comfortably sheltered. Many of the 
dogs are housed in individual kennels in 
a grove of tall pine trees in the north- 
eastern corner of the eighty-acre grounds 
now owned by the club. The main ken- 
nels, however, are in a one-story building 
about too feet in length, at the northern 
end of the grounds, facing south. The 
kennels have concrete floors and are dry 
and clean. Such care is taken of them 
and of the dogs that the kennels have al- 
ways been free from sickness excepting 
illnesses of small consequence. During 
most of the time the dogs have free range 
over the grounds of the club ; but when- 
ever, owing to the presence of the club 
members or their guests, it is desirable to 
restrict their freedom, they are confined in 
the exercising yards attached to the ken- 
nels. These yards are about too feet 
square, and are enclosed by high fences 
of open wire work. The dogs could be 
confined in them for many days without 
suffering any of the ills born ofinsufficient 
exercise. As soon as the dogs are old 
enough their training is begun, and all of 
them of suitable age have been shot over 
in the field and taught to do the work they 
are adapted for. That the dogs have 
proven themselves capable and worthy of 
the care and training they have received, 
many handsome prizes exhibited in the 
clubhouse attest. Many of the dogs owned 
by the club are champions of record. 
Among these are Naso of Kippen, now the 
head stud dog of the club. 

Pointers are also bred with great care 
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and success at other kennels, notable 
among the owners and breeders of cham- 
pion dogs being the Hempstead Farm ken- 
nels at Hempstead, Long Island, and the 
Graphic kennels at Netherwood, New Jer- 
sey. Indeed, it is claimed for the latter 
that at this kennel have been bred since 
1885 more bench show winners and field 
dogs than at all other pointer kennels 
combined. 

It may safely be said to be an open 
question whether setters or pointers make 
the best bird dogs, the admirers of one 
being as warm in praise or defence as the 
lovers of the others are ardent. If the 
long, silky hair of the setter may so pro- 
tect it that it is indifferent to the rain and 
the cold, it may be said on the other hand 
that in work in swamp or woods the set- 
ter’s coat is apt to be caught on thorns or 
branches and torn, to the discomfort and 
annoyance of the dog. The setter is an 
older breed of dogs, as known to Eng- 
lish sportsmen, than the pointer; but 
the weight of evidence seems to be that 
he is not so good a working dog as the 
pointer, but he has companionable traits 
of a higher order than the other. There 
are many amateur fanciers engaged in 
raising setters, and many valuable and 
beautiful dogs are annually shown at the 
bench shows. 

Collies, great favorites with the public, 
are extensively bred. It is said by an 
English authority that the collies now 
shown at bench shows in England are not 
at all the dogs of bone and muscle and en- 
durance that collies bred for work should 
be; but in this country greater attention 
has been paid to the development of these 
qualities, and it is believed that the dogs 
raised here are the better in consequence, 
or, at least, those exhibited at the bench 
shows. Inasmuch as the farmers in this 
country who raise sheep prevent their 
wandering by fences, the present chief use 
and value of the collie must lie in him as 
a companion. Possibly, and it is hoped 
by those who love the picturesque and 
therefore abhor fences, probably, the col- 
lie and his uses may eventually become 
better known to the farmers. 

There are several kennels devoted to the 
collie, chief among them, perhaps, being 
the Chestnut Hill kennels near Philadel- 
phia, where are owned the champions 
Dublin Scot and Flurry 1. and others, 
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notable winners on the bench. The dogs 
of the Chestnut Hill kennel are not only 
of good pedigree and appearance but they 
are all carefully trained for work. 

At Doylestown, in Pennsylvania, are the 
Fordhook kennels, where are owned many 
imported and native-bred dogs of fine 
pedigrees and achievements. The ken- 
nels themselves were built in the way 
thought best to aid in maintaining the dogs 
in health and good condition. Each of 
the buildings is rather a small one sur- 
rounded by an exercising yard of ample 
dimensions, a wide passageway-.separating 
the inclosures. 

At the Hempstead Farm kennels are 
owned the collie cham- 
pions of record, Robin 
Adair, bred and born in 
England in 1881, and 
Tweed 11., also bred in 
England. Here is owned, 
too, the champion Glen- 
garry, bred by James 
Watson in Philadelphia 
in 188s. 

Foxhounds and_ bea- 
gles are by no means neg- 
lected and many fanciers 
find pleasure or profit in 
breeding them, and many 
packs have been estab- 
lished since the popular 
revival of hunting during 
the last dozen years or 
so. Among breeders of 
beagles are A. H. Wake- 
field, Providence, Rhode 
Island and the Wood- 
brook kennels of Baltimore. At the Rock- 
land kennels at Nanuet, New York, are 
bred English beagle hounds alone. The 
fox terrier isa great favorite. His clever- 
ness and quickness, his cleanliness, his 
pluck and his other good qualities have 
endeared him tomany. His constitutional 
strength well adapts him to endure the 
severity of northern winters or the heat of 
sultry summers. There are several ken- 
nels where this dog is bred. Messrs. L. 
and W. Rutherfurd have a fine kennel at 
Allamuchy, New Jersey. Mr. Fred Hoey 
at Hollywood, New Jersey, and Mr. Mor- 
timer, the superintendent of the West- 
minster Kennel club at Babylon, both 
have kennels of superior dogs. At the 
Blemton kennels of Mr. August Belmont 
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at Hempstead are the champions Bac- 
chanal, bred in England in 1884, Lucifer, 
also bred in England, and the homebred 
champion, Blemton Rubicon. 

Bulldogs have their admirers and breed- 
ers. The champion Merry Monarch is 
owned by Mr. Henry D. Kendall, Lowell, 
Massachusetts, who regards the bulldog 
as the kindest and most trustworthy of 
friends and as a companion without an 
equal even for children. The bad reputa- 
tion the bulldog bears is not due to the con- 
duct of well-bred ones, but comes from the 
curs who have only enough admixture of 
the true blood to give them courage—the 
one good trait in a very bad combination. 





At Lancaster, Massachusetts, are the 
magnificent Hillside kennels of Mr. John 
E. Thayer, perhaps the best appointed in 
the world. At these kennels are bred deer- 
hounds, over 100 being in the collection ; 
among them the champions Chieftain, 
Bran, Highland Laddie, Lorna t., Ramona 
and Wanda. The deerhound is a dog of 
grand size and outline, of remarkable 
scent. His speed is as great as the grey- 
hound’s, but he cannot double so quickly. 
He is seldom offensive to strangers, but 
he does not like children and should not be 
trusted with them. They are now used in 
the far west with great success in following 
large game. They are also very valuable 
to sheepmen, they so certainly protect the 
sheep from the attacks of coyotes. 
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Massachusetts, are 
the Chequasset kennels, established in 
1877 by Miss A. H. Whitney, the first lady 
in America to interest herself in such a 
venture. Miss Whitney’s first dog was the 
smooth-coated Saint Bernard, Brunhild. 


Also at Lancaster, 


At the Melrose kennels of Mr. E. H. 
Moore, at Melrose, Massachusetts, are 
raised Saint Bernards and English mas- 
tiffs. Herethere are fifty acres over which 
the dogs may run, and the buildings in- 
clude twenty large kennels and four small 
At the head of the kennel is the 
rough-coated Saint Bernard, Ben Lomond, 
a winner of many first prizes. Among 
the mastiffs is champion Ilford Chancellor, 
a magnificent dog with all the desired 
characteristics. 

Saint Bernards are also bred at the Min- 
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thon kennels at Phoenixville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At Fair Haven, Vermont, Mr. J. L. 
Winchell has the only kennel of English 
bloodhounds in America. The runs and 
yards of the kennels cover nearly two 
acres and have been specially prepared for 
kennel purposes. 

The pure-bred English bloodhound is 
never cross or treacherous by nature. 
The dog in the southern states called the 
bloodhound, used to trace escaped prison- 
crs orcriminals, is in some measure related 
to the English bloodhound, and there are 
well-trained packs of them ; but the cross- 
bred dog is a treacherous one, or apt to be. 
The true bloodhound is keen and certain 
of scent and so tenacious of purpose that 
he will follow a trail without chance of 
failure. Among Mr. Winchell's blood- 
hounds are the Duchess of Ripple and 
Rosemary. The latter of these dogs was 
used in an experimental hunt in White- 
chapel after Jack the Ripper. She and a 
companion had followed successfully the 
trail of detectives in Hyde Park ; but when 
put upon the trail of the murderer it was 
so old and had been so often crossed and 
recrossed that they could not keep it. 

Mr. Winchell also raises English mas- 
tiffs, and the record made by his dogs on 
the bench proves their quality. 

Since the organization of the Pet Dog 
club, toy dogs have been extensively bred 
by amateur fanciers ; but as these dogs 
are chosen or liked for characteristics 
or appearances decreed by mere fashion, 
it is not probable that their breeding 
will ever be thought of very great impor- 
tance. 
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NEW YORK AS A MUSICAL CENTRE. 
By W. J. HENDERSON. 


HE city of New York supports more musical life of New York consisted of 
good music than any other three cities opera, opera, always opera, and that no 
in the United States. Itsupportsasmuch other form of music had any hold on the 
good music as any capital of Europe. public here. A briefsurvey of the field of 
These are assertions not often made. The musical activity in this city will show the 
newspapers of other American cities con- absurdity of this assertion. 
sume a great deal of ink in endeavoring The Metropolitan Opera house is un- 
to prove that their towns are as musicalas doubtedly the centre of the musical life of 
New York. This is one of the evidences this city. It is the abode of the most in- 
that they are not, and that the world fluential and far-reaching form of musical 
knows they are not. The foreign press art, and as such it draws within its portals 
displays a remarkable ignorance of the thousands who seldom attend any other 
musical culture of America in generaland musicalentertainments. The present sea- 
of New York in particular. It is plain son of German opera at the Metropolitan 
that in order to preserve this unblissfulig- is the seventh, and at its close New York- 
norance, foreign writers on musical topics ers will have expended about $3,000,000 in 
must carefully avoid reading our news- support of this form of music, the outlay 
papers. In reviewing an American book being nearly equally divided between the 
on music one of the leading London jour- rich stockholders of the house and the 
nals declared that everyone knew thatthe general public. Next season the Metro- 
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politan is to be given over to the perform- 
ance of operas in French and Italian. The 
change was made, not because German 
opera had lost its popularity, but because 
the stockholders of the house took the 
liberty of consulting their own pleasure 
and trusting that the public would be con- 
tent, if not jubilant. The change in the 
character of the entertainment to be offered 
in the opera house has little or no bearing 
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upon the position of New York as a mu- 
sical centre, all outcry of wounded Wag- 
nerites to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The vital fact is that this city has reached 
a condition of musicalculture which makes 
the opera a necessity. I venture to say 
that the doors of the Metropolitan Opera 
house will remain open to the public 
season after season, whether the text of 
the works heard within be German or 
Italian. This public has come to regard 
opera as one of its permanent institutions. 

Next to the operathe Philharmonic so- 
ciety, with its forty-nine years of honorable 
history, demands the consideration of the 
lover of music. The position of the Phil- 
harmonic as the most venerable of our 
orchestral societies is one that commands 
respect, though the affection for old age 
within its ranks militates against the at- 
tainment of perfection in performances. 
The Philharmonic society is regarded as 
the conservator of that which is best in 
orchestral music. For a composition to 
be performed at one of its concerts is to 
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receive the stamp of approval from the 
most influential body of musicians in New 
York. Hence, novelties are rarely pro- 
duced at Philharmonic concerts, but there 
the lover of music may hear the best works 
of the acknowledged masters performed 
with reverent earnestness. The society is 
composed of the active musicians of the 
orchestra, only the president, E. Francis 
Hyde, being an amateur. The present 
conductor is Theodore Thomas, of whom I 
need speak no words of praise. The in- 
strumental forces of the orchestra consist 
of eighteen first violins, eighteen seconds, 
fourteen violas, fourteen violoncellos, four- 
teen double basses, two flutes, one piccolo, 
two oboes, one English horn, two clarion- 
ets, two bassoons, four horns, twotrumpets, 
three trombones, onetuba, two pairsof tym- 
pani and one harp—a total of 101, which 
number is increased by additional instru- 
ments when demanded by the score. The 
society gives six concerts and six public 
rehearsals every season. At each enter- 
tainment a prominent vocalist, pianist, or 
violinist appears. 
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The Symphony society is composed of 
a number of lovers of music who are not 
active musicians. The conductor, Walter 
J. Damrosch, is engaged at a yearly salary, 
and the orchestra is organized by him. It 
consisted during the season of 1890-’91 of 
twenty first violins, sixteen seconds, four- 
teen violas, fourteen violoncellos, fourteen 
double basses, and the usual complement 
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of wood and brass, the reed instruments, 
however, generally being doubled. The 
total number of performers in the orches- 
tra was 110. The Symphony society has 
given six concerts and six public rehears- 
als each year, but the number is to be in- 
creased hereafter, and its programmes are 
distinguished by freedom from conserva- 
tism. It is, indeed, Mr. Damrosch’s aim 
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to secure all good orchestral novelties and 
to produce them in New York before other 
conductors. He also makes a point of en- 
gaging before others solo artists who have 
newly arrived from Europe. For instance, 
the Symphony society was the first local 
organization to invite D’Albert and Von 
Biilow to appear at its concerts. 

The third instrumental organization 
which demands recognition is the Metro- 
politan orchestra, conducted by Anton 
Seidl. This body has been engaged to 
supply the instrumental part of the Ger- 
man opera performances at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera houses during the winter; and 
in the summer and fall it has been heard 
at Brighton beach and the Madison Square 
garden. It was formerly Mr. Seidl’s cus- 
tom to give a series of orchestral concerts 
in New York in the winter, but this season 
his surplus time and energy have been 
engaged by the enterprising Seidl society 
of Brooklyn, under whose auspices the 
Metropolitan orchestra has been giving a 
series of ten admirable entertainments. 
This orchestra consists of ten first violins, 


ten seconds, six violas, six violoncellos, 
six basses, and the usual wood and brass. 
This is the enumeration of the band as 
employed at the opera; for concert pur- 
poses it is sometimes enlarged by the ad- 
dition of strings. It is distinctively a 
Wagner orchestra, excelling in the per- 
formance of excerpts from the Bayreuth 
music dramas, and also doing good work 
in the rendering of Liszt’s compositions. 
Of the Theodore Thomas orchestra it is 
hardly necessary to speak, since it is about 
to become a thing of the past. It may be 
as well, however, to remind those who are 
fond of saying that New York will not 
support an orchestra, that at the begin- 
ning of the present season the announce- 
ments of orchestral concerts in this city 
and Brooklyn (the audiences on both 
sides of the river are drawn from the same 
sources) numbered about seventy, exclu- 
sive of the Thomas concerts. Mr. Thomas 
has given a series of popular Sunday-night 
entertainments at the Lenox Lyceum 
during the entire winter, with artistic and 
pecuniary success. His orchestra consists 
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of ten first violins, eight seconds, six 
violas, six violoncellos, four double basses, 
and the full complement of other instru- 
ments. His programmes have been of a 
liberal and generally pleasing order, but 
have included nothing but works by com- 
posers of recognized merit. 

It must not be supposed that these 
orchestras do not mingle somewhat in « 
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position. The whole of the Thomas or- 
chestra is incorporated in the Philharmonic 
society, and the Metropolitan orchestra, 
with one or two exceptions, is to be found 
in the ranks of the Symphony society. 
It is in distribution and arrangement of 
forces, and in the methods of conductors, 
that these orchestras chiefly differ. In 
addition to the concerts given by them, 
this great musical centre also furnishes 
audiences as large as can be crowded into 
Chickering hall for the four concerts an- 
nually given here by the celebrated Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, conducted by 
Arthur Nikisch. 

So much for opera and orchestras, which 
offer about 135 enter- 
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ance of Handel’s Messiah, which is at- 
tended in the spirit of a religious festival. 
It was doubtless the attitude of the 
public toward the Oratorio society which 
led C. Mortimer Wiske to reorganize the 
defunct New York Chorus society, with the 
avowed purpose of producing choral works 
new to this city. Mr. Wiske’s efforts re- 
sulted in the resumption of the work of 
this body last fall, with a chorus of 210 per- 
sons, distributed as follows : forty first so- 
pranos, thirty-five second sopranos, twen- 
ty-three first altos, twenty-five second 
altos, sixteen first tenors, nineteen second 
tenors, thirty first basses and twenty-two 
second basses. To accompany this chorus, 
Mr. Wiske employs an 





tainments to this pub- 
lic in the course of one 
season. We must now 
turn to the choral field, 
and there, of course, the 
Oratorio society claims 
our first consideration. 
It is unnecessary to go 
into a detailed account 
of an organization so 
long and so favorably 
known to the music pa- 
trons of this city. The 
society owes its exist- 
ence to the energy and 
devotion of the late 
Doctor Leopold Dam- 
rosch, whose son, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, natural- 








violins, eight seconds, 
six violas, four ’cellos, 
four double basses, and 
thenecessary number of 
wood and brass instru- 
ments, the players being 
taken from the Thomas 
orchestra. Mr. Wiske 
himself is a young and 
ambitious conductor, 
who was formerly assis- 
tant to Mr. Thomas, and 
who directs now, in ad- 
dition to the New York 
Chorus society, the Am- 
phion chorus, Amphion 
orchestra, Cezecilia Vo- 
cal society, Brooklyn 


y orchestra of eight first 








ly fell heir to the con- ANTON 
ductorship. The chorus 

numbers 500 voices, though it is now about 
to be increased for the purposes of the fes- 
tival with which the new Music Hali at 
Broadway and Fifty-seventh street is to be 
introduced to the public. An orchestra 
formed on a basis of ten first violins, and 
drawn from the ranks of the Symphony 
society, is employed at the concerts, of 
which there are three each season, preced- 
ed by public rehearsals. The Oratorio 
chorus is the Oratorio society, though 
some of the officers are not among the 
singers. The aim of the organization is 
to present standard oratorios in the best 
possible manner. There*is little oppor- 
trnity for the production of novelties, for 
public looks tothis body for the preser- 
on of the accepted masterpieces, and 
ects an annual Christmastide perform- 






SEIDL. Choral society and Ross 
street church choir of 
Brooklyn, and he has also been conducting 
an interesting series of orchestral concerts 
in the Brooklyn Academy of Music. The 
first concert of the new Chorus society was 
given on December 4, at the Lenox Ly- 
ceum, and Mr. Wiske then presented for 
the first time in New York Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan's cantata The Golden Legend. 

Mr. Wiske also conducts the Schubert 
club, an organization devoted to the sing- 
ing of part songs for female voices. It 
consists of the following singers, most of 
whom are known as soloists: Misses Liz- 
zie Webb Cary, Jennie Dutton, Margaret 
H. Elliot and Fanny Hirsch, Mrs. George 
M. Dennison and Mrs. Anna Mooney- 
Burch, sopranos; Misses Helen Dudley 
Campbell, Elfrida True, Sophia Church 
Hall, Mrs. Hattie Clapper-Morris, Mrs. A. 
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K. Decevee and Mrs. Sarah Baron-Ander- 
son. Three concerts are given in the course 
of the season at the Lenox Lyceum by 
this organization, assisted by the New 
York Philharmonic club. 

The Metropolitan Musical society is a 
choral organization whose industry and 
high aims give it a conspicuous place in 
the musical forces of the metropolis. It 
owes its existence to the indefatigable 
energy of W. R. Chapman, who directs no 
less than five other musical societies, 
namely, theMusurgia and the Rubinstein 
club, of New York, the New Rochelle Cho- 
ralclub, the Melopoia, of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, and the Kingston (New York) 
Philharmonic. The 
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The Musurgia, also conducted by Mr. 
Chapman, is a male glee club of fifty-six 
voices, distributed as follows: thirteen 
first tenors, thirteen second tenors, fifteen 
first basses, fifteen second basses. The 
object of the club is, of course, the per- 
formance of glees and part songs. Three 
concerts are given each year in Chicker- 
ing hall with the assistance of the New 
York Philharmonic club and a female 
soloist. Mr. Chapman’s third local or- 
ganization is the Rubinstein club, a chorus 
of 100 women, of whom many are promi- 
nent solo singers, while one bears a name 
that will live in musical annals—Annie 
Louise Cary, a contralto whose peer the 

operatic stage seeks in 





Metropolitan Musical 
society has a chorus of 
250 mixed voices, and 
in this chorus are many 
well-known solo sing- 
ers, like Mrs. Carl Al- 
ves, Mrs. Sarah Baron- 
Anderson, Mr. Charles 
Herbert Clarke, Mr. 
Charles Kaiser and Mr. 
Clinton Elder. Two 
concerts are given each 
season at the Metropol- 
itan Opera house. The 
programmes are always 
of a high order, and 
the services of prom- 
inent soloists and an 
orchestra of fifty men 
are required. A repre- 
sentative programme 
was that of May 8, 1890, when the chorus 
sang Weinzerl’s waltz idyl, «« The Magic 
of Spring,’’ Sir Julius Benedict’s « Rise, 
Sleep no More,’’ Kjerulf’s «Sleep, my 
Flower,’’ Mendelssohn’s «‘ Wood Min- 
strels,’’ a new ‘Sanctus’’ by Americo 
Gori, Garret’s ««O my Love is like a red, 
red Rose,’’ Parry’s ‘Ode on Saint Cecil- 
ia’s Day,’’ and the chorus « Hail, bright 
Abode !’’ from Tannhauser. Several solo- 
ists appeared, among them the violinist 
Maud Powell, who played Henry Holden 
Huss's ‘‘ Romance et Polonaise,’’ and the 
noted English tenor Edward Lloyd, who 
sang three numbers. The Metropolitan Mu- 
sical society appeared also in conjunction 
with the Philharmonic society, on April 
II and 12, 1890, when Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony was last given in New York. 
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vain. This club gives 
each year at Chicker- 
ing hall three concerts, 
to which admission is 
obtained only by invi- 
tation. Excellent solo- 
ists are employed and 
the programmes are al- 
ways interesting. 

A new organization, 
which demands espe- 
cial attention on ac- 
count of its excellent 
purpose, is the Ameri- 
can Composers’ Choral 
association, formed and 
conducted by Signor 
Emilio Agramonte. 
This chorus consists of 
fifty-four ladies and 
forty-six gentlemen, al- 
most all of whom are professional singers. 
Indeed, the chorus is very strong in solo- 
ists, in its ranks being Mrs. Anderson, 
Miss L. W. Cary, Mrs. A. N. Hartdegen, 
Mrs. Anna Bulkley Hills, Miss Gertrude 
Griswold, Emil Coletti, William Denni- 
son, Carl Dufft, Christian Fritsch, W. J. 
Lavin, Doctor Carl Martin, F. V. Marck- 
wald and other well-known artists. The 
object of the organization is the produc- 
tion of new choral works by American 
composers, and its first concert gave prom- 
ise of a brilliant artistic future, provid- 
ing the prejudice of a part of the public 
against Americin music can be over- 
come. The chorus is divided as follows: 
thirty-six sopranos, twenty-two altos, 
twenty-five tenors, and twenty-two bass- 
es ; and an orchestra of forty-one men is 
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employed. Thenumber of concerts given 
is three. 

The Manuscript society is another new 
organization, which has already taken a 
high place in the musical life of New 
York. Its aim is the production of un- 
published works ofall kinds by American 
composers, and its membership consists of 
men who have written and are still writing 
music. It is well-nigh impossible for a 
resident composer to get a hearing, and 
the music producers of the metropolis 
were actually driven to forming this as- 
sociation for the performance of their own 
works. The society grew out of a small 
gathering in an apartment in the centre of 
the city on August 27, 
1889. Four of those 
present played original 
compositions, and the 
nucleus of the new or- 


ganization was then 
and there formed. The 


membership of the so- 
ciety is now close to 
100, the roll embracing 
names of musicians res- 
ident not only in this 
city but in Boston, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Richmond and other 
cities. In the season 
of 1889-’90 several pri- 
vate meetings were held 
at which interesting 
works were brought 
forward. ‘This season, 
however, the organization had the courage 
to announce three public concerts at Chick- 
ering hall, and it is probable that three 
concerts will be given again next season. 
At the first concert a number of interest- 
ing compositions, some of them of high 
merit, were made known, among them be- 
ing Horatio W. Parker’s overture, «« Count 
Robert of Paris,’’ a serenade for strings by 
S. G. Pratt, a romance and scherzo for 
‘cello by Arthur Foote of Boston, and a 
song and overture, ‘‘The Miller’s Daugh- 
ter,’’ by G. W. Chadwick of Boston. The 
Manuscript society is in its infancy, but I 
believe it will live and that it has a future 
of real usefulness. 

Before mentioning those organizations 
whose concerts are confined to their club- 
houses or are strictly private, let me saya 
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few words about chamber-music clubs. 
There have been four of these at work 
during the season of 1890-’91, namely, the 
Beethoven String quartet, the Philhar- 
monic club, the String Quartet society, 
and Mr. Samuel Franko’s quartet. The 
third of these has been engaged in the re- 
markable feat of giving a series of fifteen 
recitals at which all of Beethoven's quar- 
tets have been played. Mr. Franko has 
been giving a series of three soirées in 
Steinway hall. Whether these two clubs 
will continue their concerts next season I 
am unable to state. The other two organ- 
izations are old friends and their perma- 
nency is assured. The Beethoven String 
quartet consists of Gus- 
tav Dannreuther, first 
violin, Ernest Thiele, 
second, Otto K. Schill, 
viola, and Adolf Hart- 
degen, ’cello. These ad- 
mirable artists give 
three excellent concerts 
each season in Chicker- 
ing hall. At each en- 
tertainment there is a 
good vocalist and a pia- 
nist, the latter taking 
part in the performance 
of some work for piano 
and strings. The pro- 
grammes of the quartet 
present a pleasing va- 
riety of novelties and 
standard classical and 
romantic compositions, 
and the performances 
are conspicuous for their high order of 
merit. 

The Philharmonic club, of which the 
leader is Richard Arnold, first violin of 
the Philharmonic society, is composed of 
two violins, a viola, a ’cello, a flute anda 
double bass. It gives three concerts year- 
ly at Chickering hall, always assisted by 
soloists. The programmes of the organiza- 
tion are conspicuous for variety and nov- 
elty, a special feature being the perform- 
ance of new works written expressly for 
this little body of players. Many good 
composers on both sides of the Atlantic 
have taken advantage of the existence of 
this sextet to produce works adapted to 
its wants. Quartets and quintets, how- 
ever, are often found on its programmes. 
Among the choral organizations which 
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have their own clubhouses and give pri- 
vate concerts the Mendelssohn Glee club 
takes a prominent position on account of 
the high social standing of its associate 
membership and the excellent nature of 
its work. Its chorus numbers forty-one 
male voices of most excellent quality, con- 
ducted by Joseph Mosenthal, an accom- 
plished musician. The clubhouse of the 
organization, in West Fifty-fifth street, is a 
model of elegance and convenience. The 
club gives three private concerts each 
season at Chickering hall, which are pre- 
ceded by rehearsals, open to all the club 
members, on the Monday evening preced- 
ing the concerts at the clubhouse. The 
Arion society, properly known as the 
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Mannergesangverein Arion, has a mag- 
nificent clubhouse at Fifty-ninth street 
and Park avenue, and asuperb chorus un- 
der the direction of Frank van der Stuck- 
en, a competent conductor and talented 
composer. The society gives several pri- 
vate concerts yearly at the clubhouse, 
and occasionally emerges into publicity 
with happy results. The Liederkranz 
is the other great German singing soci- 
ety, and has a fine clubhouse in Fifty- 
eighth street just east of Park avenue. 
The fine chorus is conducted by Heinrich 
Dorner, who was recently brought from 
Europe to undertake the director’s duties. 
This club also gives private concerts and 
appears in public at rare intervals. The 


private concerts of both the German so- 
cieties are of a very high order, embrac- 
ing lofty choral and orchestral composi- 
tions and demanding the services of the 
best soloists. 

It has been announced that next season 
New York is to have two permanent or- 
chestras. Mrs. F. B. Thurber, whose rest- 
less energy in the musical world has 
become proverbial, is engaged in efforts di- 
rected toward the foundation of an organ- 
ization to be known as the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra. She is endeavoring to 
secure the services of a prominent Euro- 
pean conductor, according to report Erd- 
mannsdo6rfer, and intends or at least hopes 
to build up an instrumental body which 
shall rank here as the 
Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra does in Boston. 
Walter Damrosch has 
induced several wealthy 
gentlemen to pledge 
themselves to contribute 
$50,000 per year to the 
maintenance of the pres- 
ent Symphony Society’s 
orchestra asa permanent 
band. It is my under- 
standing of Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s statement to me 
that the members of this 
organization are to be 
employed at weekly sal- 
aries and are to play un- 
der him alone. If this is 
the case the energetic 
young conductor has it 
joe in his power to achieve 

the most noble results. 

The establishment of at least one perma- 
nent orchestra appears to be a probability, 
however, and it will be the consumma- 
tion of a musical hope which has had but 
faint life in my own heart, I must confess. 
The opera is a species of music made easy 
by pictures, and its temple, therefore, be- 
comes a resort for hundreds who have 
little sympathy with its purposes and 
scant appreciation of its meaning. But 
absolute music, voiced in the hundred- 
toned utterance of the symphonic orches- 
tra, is for true worshippers alone. In the 
real opera music is a captive who graces 
the chariot wheels of poetry ; but in the 
symphony she stands alone, the crowned 
and conquering queen of those who know 
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and understand her. It is for this reason 
that I hope to see the highest perfection of 
orchestral performance made possible in 
this city. It is for this reason that I look 
upon Mr. Damrosch as now charged with 
the most serious artistic responsibility of 
his career. As there are loftier heights 
within his reach, so is there a deeper 
chasm yawning before his steps. ‘For 
if he falls, he falls like Lucifer, never to 
rise again.’’ 

This account of the leading musical in- 
stitutions of New York and their work 
gives some idea of the great musical activ- 
ity of the metropolis. It must be borne 
in mind, moreover, that only the highest 
orders of music are produced by these va- 
rious organizations, and only the most 
polished performance is graciously re- 
ceived by our musiclovers. The time has 
passed when native New Yorkers could be 
truthfully charged with lack of enjoyment 
and appreciation of the best music; the 
era when they cheerfully accepted the 
verdict of Europeans. We swallow and 
digest an enormous amount of music in 
the course of a season—about 250 per- 
formances in six months—but our taste is 
difficult toplease. Foreign artists all bear 
testimony to the fact that there is no city 
in which great success is so difficult of at- 
tainment as New York; and in practice 
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they admit that the stamp of New York’s 
approval is indispensable to prosperity 
elsewhere, for it is to the metropolis that 
the majority of them come to make their 
débuts. It must be remembered that in 
this review I have omitted all mention of 
individual concerts, piano recitals, song 
recitals, etc., of which dozens are given in 
the course of one season. 

Perhaps the record of a single week 
taken at random from my date book will 
fittingly close this article. It readsthus: 
‘« Sunday, November 30, Thomas orchestra 
at the Lenox Lyceum, Gilmore at the 
Grand Opera House ; Monday, December 
1, Asrael at the Opera, Schubert club at 
the Lenox Lyceum ; Tuesday, December 2, 
piano recital by Franz Rummel, Madison 
Square theatre, 3 P.M.; evening, String 
Quartet society at Hodgson’s hall, Remy 
Marsano’s concert at Steinway hall; 
Wednesday, December 3, Les Hugue- 
nots (first time) at the Opera; Thursday, 
December 4, Rummel at the Madison 
Square, 3 P.M., New York Chorus society, 
Lenox Lyceum, 8 p.M.; Friday, December 
5, Philharmonic society public rehearsal, 
2 p.M., Asrael at the Opera; Saturday 
December 6, Tannhauser at the Opera 
(matinee), Philharmonic concert, 8 P.M.’’ 
And yet some say that New York is not 
a musical city. 
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THE ELIXIR OF PAIN. 


By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, 


T is a rare but by no means unheard-of occur- 
rence for a man to be born in the wrong cen- 
tury. An ardent, loyal and introspective soul 
like Thorold Ballington would, perhaps, not 
have felt completely at home in any century ; 
but.surely least of all in the nineteenth. The 
wretched little town in Ohio where he first saw 
the light would have been the last place in the 
world he would have selected for an event of 
such far-reaching consequence, if he had been 
consulted in the matter. But there he found 
himself one fine day, the son of a middle-aged, 
sandy-haired druggist, who in a moment of 
mental aberration had married a poor German 
music teacher of somewhat complicated ante- 
cedents. Mrs. Ballington, who was a widow 
at the time when she bestowed herself upon the 
doctor (for the druggist was styled doctor by 
courtesy), was the daughter of an artist once fa- 
mous, and the granddaughter, on her mother’s 
side, of a renowned composer whose name is 
the property ofthe world. No wonder that she 
felt the more acutely the distinction of such an 
ancestry, because to her rude environment it 
meant nothing. She was to them only a poor 
and rather dowdy Dutchwoman who gave music lessons and spoke broken English ; 
and they pitied Doctor Ballington sincerely for having been taken in by her wiles. 
When it was found that she had been unhappily married in Germany, and had, per- 
haps, what was called a history, the motive of her guileful behavior became obvious ; 
and the doctor, who was supposed to have been ignorant of the fact until after the 
wedding, became an object of deeper compassion. Hedid not court public sympathy, 
to be sure, and he bore his hypothetical wretchedness with a fairly cheerful face. 
He was rather a dull man, who demanded but little of life and whose soul rarely 
soared above his pestle and gallipot. When a son was born to him he was con- 
scious of a vague thrill of satisfaction ; though, to be frank, the pleasure which the 
event afforded him had been largely discounted in advance, during the period of 
expectation. 

Thorold (for so his mother named him) came like an angel with healing in his 
wings to the poor, forlorn woman. Her interest in life revived and she recovered 
something of her old-time vivacity and enthusiasm. Her starved heart began to 
beat with a fuller pulsation, and her shrivelled-up nature unfolded and expanded, 
as maternal affection thawed its frozen founts. She lived in and for the child. 
Her wifehood seemed a mere incident, and scarcely a pleasant one ; and her mother- 
hood a sacred mission, a benediction, a consecration. Intense as she was, with 
an echo surviving in her brain of all the larger and fuller life of which she had once 
been part, she lavished upon the boy a devotion which was, at times, in danger 
of becoming burdensome. As he grew up, her strange speech and morbid moods 
often puzzled and frightened him; but there was yet a fascination to him in her 
personality, in her refinement, her melancholy and her faded beauty. He divined 
dimly how superior she was to his father and the dreary world in which he moved, 
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and with every year that sharpened his 
power of comprehension she managed to 
draw him closer to her and make him 
share herown ambitions and ideals. The 
artistic talent which he began to display 
at an early age she cultivated assiduously, 
and at the age of fifteen he was a painter 
of acrude and highly imaginative kind 
and an excellent musician. It was of no 
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a dreary land of exile where Philistinism 
was rampant, and Germany a glorious 
land of promise—the home of all for which 
her heart yearned. And so it came to pass 
that, when Doctor Ballington died, she 
made haste to shake the dust of the west- 
ern world from off her feet and embark 
with her son for Hamburg. The sale of 
the drug store on Main street, the dwell- 





‘“HE HAD NO CHOICE BUT TO FIND HIS WAY HOMEWARD AND RESUME WORK.” 


use that Doctor Ballington protested 
against this sort of education, and for a 
brief season compelled his son to attend 
the public school. He was so miserable 
there, so painfully out of tune with his 
surroundings and so unpopular that the 
father himself saw the necessity of re- 
moving him. From that time forth his 
mother was his only teacher. And she 
made a German of him rather than an 
American. To her the United States was 


ing house on Hancock street and some 
other miscellaneous property gave to her 
German frugality a sense of opulence 
which scarcely ten times the amount 
would have sufficed to impart toan Ameri- 
can. However, Mrs. Ballington was not 
poor, even according to the American 
standard. She could afford to a moderate 
extent to do anything within reason, that 
she liked ; and as all her hopes, ambitions 
and desires centred in Thorold, she chose 
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first of all to furnish him with the oppor- 
tunity for becoming a great artist. 


Il. 


Mrs. Ballington and her son, after hav- 
ing roamed aimlessly over the continent 
for a couple of months, settled down at 
the beginning of winter in Munich. The 
great reputation of Piloty was then attract- 
ing art students from all parts of the world ; 
and the traditions of Kaulbach and Corne- 
lius lent, moreover, a glory tothe academy 
which enhanced, as it were, the radiance of 
its contemporary fame. Here the beauti- 
ful spirituality of Cornelius’s ascetic soul 
blossomed in frescos, whose lofty austerity 
so nobly interprets the Holy Writ; and 
here the colossal imagination of Kaul- 
bach revelled in a creative frenzy, defying 
space andtime, and bankrupting the Muse 
of History by his enormous drain upon 
her resources. Here was the home of the 
grand and monumental art, contrasting 
with the petty and sentimental domes- 
ticities of the Diisseldorf school, and the 
military pomp and vainglorious patriot- 
ism of Berlin. 

To Thorold Ballington, whose starved 
soul drank in impressions with avidity, as 
a dry sponge absorbs water, this great 
silent city with its triumphal arches, its 
stately museums, its gigantic Bavaria and 
unnumbered masterpieces of art was a 
dream of delight. He walked about in a 
state of esthetic intoxication, feeling him- 
self lifted into a sphere of being in which 
new and potent realities dawned upon him, 
like unknown stars that swim into the 
orbit of a telescope. The earth at his feet 
seemed unsubstantial as the shadow of 
a dream—veiled with a kind of dazzling 
unreality. But the world of beauty within 
his soul was thronged with shapes of mar- 
vellous portent and eternal veracity, which 
beckoned him on to noble achievements. 
A vague creative unrest stirred within 
him, and glorious ideas startled him out 
of his sleep in the night, and kept him 
awake like an ecstatic melody. He lay 
plotting his own future. greatness, like 
a drama in five acts, and saw himself 
march with the stride of a conqueror from 
achievement to achievement. It was all 
vague, indefinite, wrapped in a luminous 
mist, whose shape changed with every 
breath of changing aspiration, but always 
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remained radiant and beautiful. It was 
particularly a new and wonderful Christ 
type which occupied his fancy. From his 
early boyhood he had been haunted by a 
dim aspiration to make humanity his 
debtor ; to justify his creation, as it were, 
by some one grand achievement. And 
now day by day, as he wandered through 
the streets of Munich, this aspiration was 
crystallizing itself into a figure of Christ, 
nobler and more exalted than the world 
had seen before. 

He was duly entered at the academy, of 
course, and after a few months of appren- 
ticeship found himself enrolled among 
Piloty’s personal pupils. The master was 
then at the zenith of his fame, having 
recently exhibited his «« Thusnelda in the 
Triumphal Procession of Germanicus.’’ 
To Thorold, in his enthusiastic reverence 
for his teacher, this canvas seemed a pic- 
torial epic of unrivalled grandeur ; and 
the operatic note in it—the half-audible 
orchestral accompaniment and flourish— 
which later troubled him so much, was as 
yet undetected. He worshipped with the 
generous ardor of youth and inexperience, 
and the master, though he was by no 
means an emotional character, was touched 
by hishomage. He recognized something 
unusual in the young American, and was 
inclined to think that he would some day 
make a good artist. But knowing what 
weight attached to his slightest utterance 
he was in no haste to commit himself on 
so precarious a subject. 

In the life class one evening Thorold 
noticed a man seated next to him whose 
face for weeks past had greatly attracted 
him. It was a handsome, typically Teu- 
tonic face, with a strong blond mustache 
and beard, and free and bold in its model- 
ling. Particularly the mouth had that 
purity of line which, for want of a better 
term, we call sculpturesque. The tout 
ensemble of the face expressed a firm aus- 
terity. The man was very tall and of 
athletic proportions. 

‘« You are a Pilotist, I see,’’ he remarked 
casually, as he glanced at Thorold’s draw- 
ing. 

‘‘ How do you see that ?’’ the Ameri- 
can inquired, bending over his drawing 
board, and scratching away with his char- 
coal. 

«« By the badness of your manner.”’ 

‘«The badness of my manner! Do you 
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mean to imply that the master’s manner 
is bad ?”’ 

‘+ Yes.”’ 

The color flared into Thorold’s face and 
he bit his lips. 

‘«« You want to insult me,’’ he said hotly, 
‘« because you see I am a, foreigner.’ 

The German glanced at him with a little 
pitying smile which irritated Thorold still 
further. 

«Pardon me,’’ he said with freezing 
politeness. ‘‘I mistook you after all."’ 

And he turned his face again toward the 
model, holding the pencil horizontally 
at various distances from his eyes, so as 
to test the proportions. But Thorold lost 
from that moment all interest in his work, 
and could do nothing but watch his neigh- 
bor. There was something lofty but yet 
not haughty in his manner, which indi- 
cated the finished man of the world. His 
expression was cool and self-contained ; 
there was in his bearing an air of easy and 
natural dignity which was altogether ad- 
mirable. The longer Thorold looked at 
him the more conscious he became of the 
fineness of his quality. He began to re- 
pent of his own irritability as a mark of 
crudeness and imperfect breeding; and 
with the desire to wipe out the impression 
of it, remarked presently in a tone of con- 
ciliation : «« Would you mind telling me 
what you mean by calling the master’s 
manner bad?’’ 

‘«« Not at all,’’ the German artist replied, 
in the same tone of cool politeness, «I 
simply mean that he is in my opinion no 
artist at all. He is a sublime artisan.”’ 

«Piloty no artist! Who then is an 
artist ?”’ 

‘©Oh, I could mention several. But I 
will first dispose of Piloty. He sees too 
much and too little. He works after the 
manner of aclever craftsman, with a small 
mind, but skilful hands.”’ 

«But, pardon me,’’ Thorold interposed, 
striving vainly for the calm sobriety of 
utterance which distinguished his inter- 
locutor, ‘‘ Iam not sure that I understand 
you.”’ 

‘« When you see a bird flying through the 
air,’’ the German replied, «‘ you see no 
feathers, and yet a bird has feathers. The 
idea which you strive to convey there is 
primarily flight—motion. Piloty would 


give you primarily beak, wings, feathers ; 
that is, disturbing details, which though 
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true would be untrue. But I have no inten- 
tion of lecturing to you. Take your mas- 
ter’s Wallenstein in the New Pinakothek. 
The nap of the carpet and the texture of 
the armor are in that picture of more conse- 
quence than Wallenstein.”’ 

«« Ah, I understand,’’ Thorold exclaimed 
sarcastically, «« you are of the new school, 
you are an impressionist.’’ 

‘‘ Impressionist, not at all ; but I aman 
artist.”’ 

The dispute was continued in a subdued 
key for a few minutes more, Thorold near- 
ly losing his temper, while his antagonist 
remained irritatingly cool and benevolent. 
At parting they exchanged a few frigid 
civilities and each inquired for the other's 
name. It appeared that the impressionist 
was named Von Klenze and that he had 
been an officer in the Prussian army be- 
fore adopting the profession of a painter. 

A few days after this encounter Thorold 
and Von Klenze met in a restaurant large- 
ly patronized by artists. The discussion 
of the principles of art was renewed, and 
an interested audience gathered about 
them, applauding noisily every sharp rep- 
artee and clever remark. The air was blue 
with tobacco smoke, and the pungent 
fumes of beer and Rhine wine lingered only 
as a ghostly suspicion in the cloud that 
rose toward the ceiling from half a hundred 
long-stemmed pipes. The Munich artists 
did not regard it as good form in those 
days to smoke cigars in public, except 
abominable cheroots whose cheapness 
made them tolerated. The walls and ceil- 
ing of the hall were frescoed with scenes 
from Wagner’s operas, and muscular 
blonde maidens were seen in various dra- 
matic attitudes, spurning, embracing or 
mourning colossal blond men of the well- 
known Germanic hero type. It was told 
in the city that an artist who had drunk 
on credit for years had chosen this method 
of paying off his score, which otherwise 
would have stared him in the face on 
doomsday. All the small tables about 
the walls were deserted and the whole 
company were gathered, sitting and stand- 
ing, about the two protagonists, who, in- 
spired by the excited sympathy of their 
audience, fired merciless phrases at each 
other. There was something splendid and 
imposing in Von Klenze’s lofty serenity, 
which contrasted glaringly with Thorold’s 
high-strung tensity and almost tremulous 
































agitation. Some mischief-makers, who 
loved a row more than they cared for the 
principles of art, strove by whispered com- 
ments to fan his irritation ; and the wine 
he had drunk may also have mounted to 
his brain and unsettled his self control. 
At all events, when Von Klenze uttered 
his next derogatory judgment of the 
master, the American made a stinging 
personal retort, which produced an enor- 
mous sensation in the audience. Von 
Klenze rose slowly from his table, and you 
discovered now that he had not been a 
Prussian officer for nothing. Beside his 
slender and delicate antagonist, who had 
also jumped up, knocking his chair over, 
he looked a veritable Hercules—though a 
handsome, well-bred and civilized one. 

‘« Mr. Ballington,”’ he said with the ut- 
most affability, ««I am compelled to chal- 
lenge you. I will send you my seconds 
to-morrow and you may then choose your 
weapons.”’ 

A confused murmur of protest and. of 
admiration was heard round about. Tho- 
rold, with a pale, excited face and flaming 
eyes, picked up the card which the chal- 
lenger had placed on the table, and with 
a mighty struggle for composure placed 
it in his pocketbook. But somehow the 
artist in him got the better of the man ; 
and forgetting the fear which a moment 
ago had run with cold shivers down his 
spine, he gazed admiringly at Von Klenze. 

The splendid physique of the man, as he 
stood erect, placid and self-possessed, with 
the card in his hand, pronouncing the 
challenge, struck Thorold with reluctant 
admiration and a contrasting conscious- 
ness of his own inferiority. He gave him 
credit, no doubt, for more sublimity than 
he deserved ; for to him, born near the 
border line of Kentucky, where duels are 
usually fatal, it seemed a foregone con- 
clusion that this meant death to someone, 
and probably to himself. He grew hot 
and cold: in the same moment, and a sort 
of dazed numbness and light-headedness 
invaded his frame and made him tremble 
lest he disgrace himself. He seemed to 
have lost, in an instant, his grip on reality 
and the traditional relations of things. 
If a death sentence had been pronounced 
upon him by the court of the realm he 
could not have been more direfully im- 
pressed with its portentous meaning. 

IIe managed, however, to accept the 
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challenge gracefully enough, and to make 
his exit from the hall with a vague sense 
of heroism through which quivered a keen 
regret that he had allowed his foolish 
tongue to run away with him. A super- 
stitious foreboding, partly induced by 
fear, took possession of him, that this 
duel would end his life. He could not re- 
fuse it, much as he would have liked to 
do so, and he knew no other way of getting 
out of it. But the worst of it was that in 
the twenty-four years he had lived in this 
world he had accomplished nothing. The 
great picture of the Christ which haunted 
him by day and night was yet unpainted. 
Now the splendid powers that slumbered 
within him as a flower within the bud 
would never unfold their fulness of beauty 
in glorious florescence.. No, he might as 
well not have lived at all! 

The hopeless part of it was that Von 
Klenze wore the uniform of his Prussian 
majesty, having formerly been a first lieu- 
tenant of hussars and being yet an officer 
in the reserves. He had resigned his 
commission much against the wishes of 
his family, and his mother was yet in the 
habit of referring to him as ‘‘ my son the 
hussar.’’ A fortune which he had in- 
herited from a maternal uncle had enabled 
him to follow his dominant inclination ; 
but his appearance and manner were yet 
those of a Prussian officer, and it was safe 
to say that he never would acquire the 
easy nonchalance and bon camaraderie of 
the artist fraternity. In the army, of 
course, the code was inexorable. It was 
not a matter of sentiment but of duty. 
The insult had been publicly uttered and 
could not be ignored. 

Thorold had so far recovered his dignity 
the next morning, when Von Klenze’s sec- 
onds called upon him, as to receive them 
with the ceremonious politeness which the 
occasion demanded. But he fairly took 
their breath away by declaring with des- 
perate composure that his preference was 
revolvers at thirty paces. The fact was, 
he had a vague notion that he could easily 
learn how to shoot, having on various 
fourth of July occasions fired pistols into 
the air; while the sword (which he knew 
to be a murderous weapon) he had never 
handled. 

When one of the seconds, aghast at his 
hardihood, remonstrated with him, and 
remarked that Von Klenze was a crack 
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shot who could take a button off his coat 
at fifty yards, he would have changed his 
choice if his dignity had permitted. But 
his dignity did not permit, and he had to 
abide by his fatal selection. When the 
seconds, with much bowing and scraping, 
had taken their leave, he flung himself on 
a lounge and tried desperately to face the 
situation. It meant death ; it could mean 
nothing else. In that case, ought he not 
to go and tell his mother? No, her grief 
would simply unnerve him and make him 
act like a fool. He had been a colossal 
ass in talking as he did to Von Klenze. 
He had had no intention to insult him, but 
there could be no doubt that that which 
he had said was insulting. He drifted 
into a revery, in which his antagonist’s 
conduct appeared sublime compared to his 
own. The more he pondered the more 
detached he seemed to become from all 
earthly considerations, and with no at- 
tempt at resistance he surrendered him- 
self to the fascination which Von Klenze’s 
personality exerted over him. 

A grand vision, strangely connected 
with Von Klenze’s face, possessed him with 
a weird persistence, and a delirious joy 
burst through his deep depression like 
sunlight through black clouds. This was 
the face which he needed for his Christ. 
This was the type after which he had vain- 
ly searched in the realms of fancy. How 
could he allow his life to be cut off before 
he had given to the world this message 
which (he now saw) he had been born ex- 
pressly to deliver? He walked about all 
the day in a state of creative ferment, and 
a clarified idea of the picture dawned upon 
him in the night, while his soul was torn 
with anguish and his whole being was 
tuned up by the wild emotion and every 
separate nerve was stretched to that cruel 
tensity which alone gives forth celestial 
music. But all this time Death lurked 
like a huge, greedy dragon in the back- 
ground, and grinned with a horrible glee. 
If ke could but elude him, if only for a 
year, he would cheerfully shuffle off this 
mortal coil, knowing that he had not worn 
itin vain. All aglow with this desire he 
arose, dressed himself hastily, hurried 
through the empty streets to Von Klenze’s 
lodgings. He had an altercation with the 
concierge, whom he aroused from his 
slumbers, but finally succeeded by means 
of a ten-mark piece in convincing him 


that his errand was an urgent one. It 
was then five o’clock in the morning and 
the gas lamps were still lighted in the 
streets. 

He groped his way through a dark hall 
and opened at random a door which led 
into a large dusky room. The exalted 
mood to which all things seemed possible 
had by this time been exhausted and a dim 
sense of the inopportuneness of his visit be- 
gan to obtrudeitself. Being unacquainted 
with the premises he might blunder into 
all kinds of inappropriate places. And 
yet, a while ago, it had seemed so perfectly 
rational. Much sobered, he peered cau- 
tiously into the large room and soon dis- 
covered that it was a studio. He could 
not do better than wait here until Von 
Klenze appeared. So, closing the door 
safely behind him, he stole on tiptoe across 
the floor and dropped into a large easy 
chair, and before ten minutes were past he 
was sound asleep. 


ITI. 


He never knew how long he slept, but 
he was awakened by a dim consciousness 
that someone was looking at him. It 
was bright daylight as he opened his eyes, 
and Von Klenze, with a palette in his left 
hand, was standing in front of him, gazing 
at him with an expression of mingled com- 
passion and wonder. 

‘¢ May I ask how you got in?’’ he asked 
very gently, as if he were dealing with a 
child who might easily take fright. 

«« [—I—don’t know,’’ Thorold answered 
half confusedly, for it took him fully a 
minute to realize where he was and how he 
got there. 

‘Very well; it doesn’t matter much. 
Will you do me the honor to share my 
breakfast ?”’ 

‘« You—you are very kind.”’ 

He was hungry enough to share the 
breakfast of a cannibal. While his host 
rang a bell and busied himself about 
something in the next room, he had time 
to ‘‘orient’’ himself, as the Germans say. 
The studio in which he was sitting was a 
spacious high-ceiled room, filled with rich 
hangings, medizeval armor, carved chests 
and costly bric-4-brac. Under the ceiling 
two enormous parrots of gaudy plumage 
were swinging in rings and screaming. 
On one wall was a perfect arsenal of rare 

















arms, pistols, rifles, swords, cimeters, 
arranged in a huge rosette, about a shield 
of chased silver, whose exquisite work- 
manship suggested Benvenuto Cellini. It 
struck Thorold, as Von Klenze reéntered 
the room, followed by a servant, that this 
was the proper setting for one whom the 
gods had so conspicuously favored. He 
was also inclined to attach significance to 
the fact that his host betrayed neither in 
dress nor demeanor any concession toward 
the profession he had adopted. He did 
not wear his hair or beard long, nor was 
there the least bit of exaggerated flourish 
in his manner. He was a self-contained 
gentleman apparently, and a man of the 
world who had moved in the very best 
society. 

With a slight gesture he motioned his 
guest to a seat at the table, and refrained 
from questioning him during the light re- 
past which followed. 

‘«« You Americans, I believe,’’ he said, 
as he sipped his coffee, ‘‘ are accustomed 
to begin the day by devouring a slain 
bullock, or a fraction of one.”’ 

«T am not sufficiently patriotic for 
that,’’ Thorold. answered. ‘I havea Ger- 
man strain in my blood which demands a 
light breakfast and a substantial dinner.”’ 

‘I am glad of that, for I have a positive 
aversion for your beefsteak breakfasts. It 
transfers a man’s vitality into his stomach 
to attend to the work of digestion at a 
time when he needs it in his brain. I 
believe in nature’s wisdom. The beasts 
feel drowsy when they have eaten and go 
to sleep. Therefore man, who is also an 
animal, should havehis chief meal at night, 
when his mental labor is at an end.”’ 

They chatted on in this strain until the 
meal was finished. Then they rose, and 
a questioning look in Von Klenze’s eye 
showed that he was expecting an explana- 
tion of the untimely visit. Thorold felt, 
too, that he could not postpone reference 
to it, though every minute that passed 
made it more difficult. 

«‘Herr von Klenze,’’ he began, vainly 
trying to swallow the lump in his throat, 
‘«‘T have come to ask you to grant me one 
year of life.’’ ’ 

Von Klenze fixed a look of grave intent- 
ness upon the young American, who im- 
agined he detected a cold gleam of scorn 
in his eyes. 

‘«“ You are afraid,’’ he said, with a com- 
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«« Poor 
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passionate shake of the head. 
boy ! but then you are very young. 

‘‘No, it is not that,’’ Thorold cried, 
stung to the quick, ‘I am not afraid to 
die. But I have something here’’—he 
pointed vaguely to his breast, fearful of 
appearing histrionic—* I have something 
glorious within me which I must work 
out, shape and fashion into form and 
color, before Idie. I know, I feel, it would 
be impossible for my dust to perish before 
that is done. It would start up under 
your feet, as Tennyson says, and ‘ blossom 
in purpleand red.’ When I have finished 
this work—and in a year I can surely 
finish it—I will gladly fight with you and 
have you kill me.’’ 

‘«But I don’t want to kill you,’’ Von 
Klenze replied, smiling gravely at the 
young man’s ardor. ‘ You have just the 
same chance to kill me.”’ 

‘«Oh, no, I haven’t. Iam a miserable 
bungler with firearms ; I doubt if I could 
hit a barn door at ten paces.”’ 

‘© Then why didn’t you choose swords ?”’ 

‘«« Because I have such a horror of being 
cut and slashed. And I know you could 
lay me out in two minutes.”’ 

‘‘ Have you ever witnessed a duel with 
swords ?”’ 

‘‘No. I never witnessed a duel of any 
kind.”’ 

Von Klenze smiled again: the whole 
situation became plain to him. This 
transatlantic youth, knowing nothing of 
the practice and etiquette of the mensur, 
was laboring under the delusion that it 
was necessarily an affair of life and death. 
Von Klenze, having been compelled to 
challenge, had only intended to give him 
a harmless scratch, and teach him the 
useful lesson (which few foreigners seem 
to know) that in Germany a man has to be 
guarded with his tongue if he expects to 
keep out of mischief. It was a delicate 
matter, however, to tell a man that he 
cherished such an intention, for, likely as 
not, the hot-headed fellow might take 
offence and slash away in his pique, so 
as to frustrate all kindly consideration. 
Having pondered the question sufficiently, 
he concluded to grant Ballington’s re- 
quest. ‘‘ But do methe favor,’’ he added, . 
with grave urgency, ‘‘to take fencing 
lessons every week ; or if you still insist 
upon pistols, learn how to shoot. I cheer- 
fully grant you the advantage of a bigger 
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target to fire at, but hope, for your own 
sake, you will choose the sword. Itisa 
less brutal instrument, and requires more 
skill and less nerve; and you, I am in- 
clined to think, are too excitable ever to 
excel as a shot, while you may become a 
skilful swordsman.”’ 

Thorold, to whom the changing play of 
expression upon the elder artist’s features 
seemed full of beautiful significance, stood 
watching him in abject admiration. He 
thanked him confusedly for granting his 
request ; but so strangely moved was he 
by the forceful gentleness, the marvellous 
blending of sweetness and power in the 
man’s face, that he forgot to rejoice in his 
fancied escape from death, but rejoiced in- 
stead in his enemy’s beauty. He took his 
leave hastily and darted homeward like 
a hunted thief, fearful of losing the glori- 
ous images that filled his mind before hav- 
ing committed them tothe canvas. Hedid 
not even confide his purpose to his mother, 
who had been the depository of all his 
secret aspirations, lest anything should 
escape in his breath or his words and be 
carried by the careless winds beyond his 
power of recovery. Having locked and 
bolted the door of the studio, he seized a 
piece of charcoal and began to sketch his 
composition in bold, coarse lines. First, 
in the foreground to the right, John the 
Baptist, with a distinctly Hebrew physi- 
ognomy, standing on the banks of the 
Jordan, surrounded by his disciples and a 
great soul-hungry multitude ; then in the 
middle ground Christ, who comes walking 
over the brown, rolling land, to be baptized 
of John. The moment he meant to seize 
was embodied in the sublime verse : ‘ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sins of the world.’’ The Baptist points 
toward Jesus as he utters these words, and 
the whole multitude turns with breathless 
expectation in the direction of his gesture. 
Now, to show the impression which the 
first sight of the promised Messiah makes 
upon each individual man and woman in 
the crowd would present a delightful prob- 
lem. What deep soul-secrets could be re- 
vealed in that glance! What a beautiful 
opportunity for strong, individualizing 
touches! But Thorold saw plainly that 
he had to forego this opportunity ; for, in 
the first place, Christ had to be the natural 
centre of the picture, and in depicting him 
in all his simple majesty he had to pre- 


sent him en face. Accordingly the multi- 
tude would have to be presented en profile, 
or even largely with their backs to the 
spectator. The technical difficulty was a 
considerable one and required much seri- 
ous reflection. It was humanity at its top- 
most he meant to embody in his Christ ; 
a glorious equilibrium of flesh and spirit, 
a serene nobility:of features and expres- 
sion of which he had seen a hint in Von 
Klenze. 

It took him a week of hard labor to get 
the composition arranged to his satisfac- 
tion, and two more to get his background 
toned in the most neutrally effective colors. 
He wanted the landscape to have a strong 
individuality—to smell of sun-baked earth 
and a scant, parched vegetation. But the 
more he came to feel the sombre soil in its 
long, barren stretches, the more difficult 
it became to keep it subordinate. The 
figures were to be life size, and each one 
had to have an imaginary history spread 
out before him and behind him, before he 
could be properly felt and put in living 
lines upon the canvas. For Thorold had 
learned to despise those empty masks of 
academic beauty, without living men be- 
hind them, with which the Italians of 
the Renaissance falsified the democratic 
record of Holy Writ, making the lowly 
fishermen of Galilee Greek sages and 
philosophers, who carried their togas with 
a stately grace which would have put 
Sophocles to shame. 

He shut himself up completely during 
this period of creative rapture, had his 
meals brought to him in the studio, and 
walked out only at night. There was a 
sepulchral marble peace brooding over the 
city at such times, and the resonance of 
his footsteps in the deserted streets was 
almost startling. And from the other end 
of the long Ludwig’s street there came the 
sound of footsteps, too, and somewhere 
under the great gate of Victory the echoes 
got confused and seemed to attach them- 
selves to the wrong feet. Ballington, who 
had no desire in the world to meet any- 
body, walked straight on, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, and the other 
pedestrian did the same. But under the 
triumphal arch, with the gaslight flaring 
from a dozen lamps, they found themselves 
face to face, and Thorold saw that it was 
Von Klenze. They stood staring at each 
other for a minute or more, and then the 
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American, anxious to avoid speech, nod- 
ded and passed on. 

‘« How goes on your immortal work ?”’ 
asked Von, Klenze, seizing him gently by 
the arm. : 

‘«Do not mock me,’’ cried Thorold pas- 
sionately ; ‘you know you think me a 
bungler, and I ought to be the more grate- 
ful to you, on that account, for granting me 
a year more to bungle in. But, however 
mistaken I may be in my method, do not 
disturb it now or you will plunge me into 
misery.”’ 

“If I thought you a bungler,’’ Von 
Klenze answered, ‘‘I should cheerfully 
let you persevere in the Piloty style till 
doomsday. But it is inevitable that the 
day will come in your own life when you 
will discover for yourself how false, shal- 
low and inadequate that manner of paint- 
ing is for anything but stage decorations. 
When that day comes, then saddle your 
Pegasus and ride over to Maximilian 
street. I'll then try to open your eyes; 
but have no fear that I’ll do it unbidden.”’ 

With a slight nod he passed on, and Tho- 
rold remained standing, half dumfound- 
ed, under the great arch, and the dusky 
facades of the houses and the trees of the 
park reeled before him. What was there 
in this man which drew him so mightily to 
him? How masterful he appeared, and yet 
how kind. Should he accept his invitation, 
desert his master, and in the end perhaps 
be persuaded that all he had learned was 
worse than useless? No, he would finish 
first his great picture ; then he would have 
no fear of new convictions. But then, the 
duel would in all probability cut off his 
life, and there would be an end of every- 
thing. If he had only known enough to 
choose swérds, he might perhaps have 
escaped with a mere harmless wound. 
For surely Von Klenze was not the man to 
take advantage of his lack of skill. If he 
had only been a little wiser, or taken 
counsel with someone who knew more 
about these things than himself! 


IV. 
Thorold did not recover his equilibrium 


after that nocturnal conversation with Von 
Klenze. The serpent of doubt had crawled 


into his Eden and he could no longer work 
with his former enthusiasm. 


He roamed 
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about in galleries and museums, hoping 
by the sight of the great works of art to 
tune his mind up into the key of harmoni- 
ous creation ; but, whatever he looked at, 
the ardent, unquestioning admiration was 
gone and instead of that a shadowy little 
interrogation point hovered before him in 
the air and grew and grew until it spoiled 
the whole picture. Was it good art or was 
it bad art? What did the artist intend to 
do and how far was his achievement equal 
to his intention? These and a host of 
other importunate queries troubled Tho- 
rold Ballington during his pilgrimage to 
the museums and made him sigh for his 
lost artistic innocence. In the meanwhile 
his work was at a standstill, and the un- 
finished Christ stared daily at him with 
eyes of deep reproach from the big, vacu- 
ous canvas. 

It was one morning in the tempestuous 
month of March, while Thorold was saun- 
tering through the resonant galleries of 
the New Pinakothek, that he was startled 
by the sound of a fall, followed by a shriek 
of girlish laughter which pierced the si- 
lence like a sword and was suddenly sup- 
pressed. But a subdued gurgling and 
choking and gasps for breath told him 
what a struggle the poor girl was having 
to keep from a second and wilder outburst. 
High-strung and morbidly impressionable 
as he was, after the long strain of labor and 
anxious meditation, he felt that shriek 
dart through his nerves like an electric 
shock, and the subsequent struggle for 
composure affected him sympathetically, 
until he could have shrieked himself, 
simply to help her find her voice. .It was 
from one of the smaller rooms on the left 
side of the staircase that the noise came ; 
and he could not resist the temptation to 
take a nearer view of the situation. He 
knew that this was the room in which 
Piloty’s The Astrologer Seni before the 
Corpse of Wallenstein is hung, and that 
the easels of half a dozen copyists are 
usually to be found in front of it. He 
could see through the undraped door open- 
ing a:middle-aged man who had apparent- 
ly tumbled down from the stepladder upon 
which he had been sitting, and was now 
picking himself up with painful delibera- 
tion. Thorold had frequently met this 
man, and he was known in artist circles as 
a well-to-do English crank who was more 
or less crazy on the subject of art. After 
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a moment’s reflection it also occurred to 
him that his name was Rallston. He was 
about to cross the threshold when a second 
shriek of laughter, louder than the first, 
reéchoed through the spacious, resonant 
halls, whereupon an explosion of mascu- 
line wrath followed which was scarcely 
less resounding. - 

‘‘Shame on you, you impertinent hus- 
sy,’’ Rallston broke out with vehemence ; 
‘do you find it amusing to see an old 
man tumble down and nearly break his 
neck ?’’ , 

‘‘But, uncle—you will never—know 
how comical you looked—when you took 
that header,’’ a high-pitched feminine 
voice replied, with many pauses filled with 
irrepressible laughter. 

‘* No, I hope I never shall,’’ retorted the 
uncle gruffly. ‘‘I wish you to drop the 
subject right there, for I warn you I have 
little patience with your American silli- 
ness.”’ 

Thorold thought it in rather bad taste 
to indulge in such a family quarrel in a 
public gallery, and so apparently thought 
a third person in the smaller room, who 
was as yetunseen. For he became at this 
moment aware of an inexpressibly sweet 
and gentle voice trying to soothe Rall- 
ston’s anger, and to hush the girl’s laugh- 
ter. 

«« You know, father, that she means no 
harm,’’ this invisible peacemaker was say- 
ing ; ‘‘it is her American way, that is all, 
and I wouldn’t mind it, if I were you.”’ 

Mr. Rallston growled something in his 
beard, and began to set up the stepladder 
which was lying in collapse upon the 
floor. Thorold thought he might now 
enter without impropriety, for a consum- 
ing desire burned within him to see the 
girl to whom this rare and noble voice 
belonged. So, without further ado, he 
strode into the room and glanced about 
the walls with an air of studious indiffer- 
ence. Then, with a surprise which was 
meant to convey his unconsciousness of 
the family jar, he greeted Mr. Rallston, 


who responded to his salute with surly’ 


dignity. He had not dared, so far, tolook 
toward the other side of the room, where 
an uneasy rustle of feminine garments 
betrayed the presence of one of the young 
ladies, but scarcely the one he was burn- 
ing to see. But when his glance, in spite 
of his determination to win the old man’s 


favor, roamed in the direction whence the 
rustle came, he saw only the wrong side 
of a large canvas placed upon an easel and 
some folds of simple drapery half obscured 
by an extremely stylish gown of some rich 
shade of drab. Thelaughing girl had evi- 
dently retired purposely behind the shel- 
tering screen of the canvas, thinking prob- 
ably that Thorold’s acquaintance offered 
few allurements. Mr. Rallston’s daughter 
was copying Piloty’s picture. If both 
persevered in that attitude he would have 
to depart without even catching a glimpse 
of them. 

‘«« Permit me to help you,’’ he said to the 
Englishman, seizing with avidity the op- 
portunity to make himself useful. ‘You 
ought to*put rubber under the legs of that 
stepladder. The brace isn’t enough to 
keep it from slipping.”’ 

Mr. Rallston with gruff acquiescence 
allowed him to place the stepladder in the 
proper position and to straighten the brace. 
He was a heavily built, middle-aged man 
with a large bald head, deep-set brown 
eyes and a long, soft, brown beard slightly 
streaked with gray. He moved with pon- 
derous dignity, and there was in his man- 
ner a certain lofty condescension which to 
the irreverent was a trifle comical. You 
could see he was an unpractical man, con- 
ceited, headstrong and visionary. That 
broad brow, worthy of a Plato or a Shake- 


.speare, hid a brain full of fine abilities, 


which, from some fatal omission on nat- 
ure’s part, or the improper balancing of 
its organs, had received a twist which 
made it next to useless. 

Mr. Rallston was rather slouchily 
dressed in shiny brown velvet, with a 
great flaring kerchief tied in a defiant knot 
about his throat. You could*see that he 
affected the artistic and regarded himself 
as an uncomprehended Titian or Raphael. 
In fact, he was wont to say in perfect so- 
berness to his familiar associates that 
there were three great R’s in art, viz., 
Raphael, Rubens, and Rallston. The 
time would come when the last of the trio 
would take his rank in history by the 
side of his two compeers. In the mean- 
while he could afford to wait. Thorold 
had heard this and a dozen other anec- 
dotes of Rallston (who was a sort of 
solemn and unconscious harlequin in the 
artists’ circle), and he began to cudgel his 
brain for some means of gaining his con- 




















fidence. Having got the stepladder firm- 
ly on its legs he turned his attention, 
not to the young ladies, but to the pict- 
ure Rallston was painting. It was an 
enormous canvas, representing a wide 
stretch of sky and ocean, all swimming 
in a pink radiance. In the foreground 
were some jagged rocks.upon which some 
queer mythological bird was sitting. And 
through the rosy flush that spread from 
the horizon upward a wild, youthful face 
with great unearthly eyes was dimly vis- 
ible. It reminded Thorold of Shelley’s 
Witch of Atlas. It had just the sort of 
bloodless and incorporeal beauty which 
we call spiritual simply because we know 
it is not natural. 

‘‘Do you know, Mr. Rallston,’’ began 
Thorold at a venture, ‘‘ that picture of 
yours reminds me in an unaccountable 
way of Shelley. That face in the dawn 
might be Asia in Prometheus Unbound, 
or it might be the Witch of Atlas.’’ 

It was curious to note the sudden lumi- 
nous joy that broke over Rallston’s feat- 
ures. His face lighted up and his eyes 
shone with happy excitement. 

«‘ Young man,”’ he cried with tremulous 
voice, seizing Thorold’s hands, ‘‘ you have 
a deep poetic nature. You are the first 
man I have met who has told me of his own 
accord what I have been longing to hear. 
Shelley is my poet—he is the poet’s poet 
—the poet of all deep and delicately at- 
tuned souls. I have steeped myselfin him 
all my life, and it would not be strange 
if I had caught something of his spirit.”’ 

‘‘I doubt if any English artist could 
have painted that face,’’ continued Tho- 
rold, ‘‘ unless it were William Blake.’’ 

He was speaking in perfect sincerity ; 
for the half-crazy, half-divine sublimity 
in Blake’s compositions was all here, and 
nowhere else in English art is anything 
like it to be found. 

‘‘ Thunder and lightning!’’ cried the 
Englishman with a great jocund outburst, 
‘«where in heaven or on earth did you get 
that spirit of divination? Or is it Elfreda 
who has been blabbing? No, to be sure, 
you don’t know her. Well, but you must 
know her. Elfreda! Elfreda! here is a 
young man who wants to know you.’’ 

He shouted in his glee loud enough to 
be heard through the whole building ; 
and his daughter, knowing his ruthless 
impatience, came forward with anxious 
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promptness from behind the canvas, hold- 
ing the palette in her left hand and a brush 
in theright. She was a tall, rather slight 
girl, with asweet, grave, Madonna face set 
in a frame of blonde hair which seemed a 
trifle toc heavy for her features. Her man- 
ner was reserved, almost shy ; and she 
held her head down, looking up whenever 
she was addressed, with large, surprised 
eyes which were full of vague solemnity. 
She was beautiful, but her beauty was 
of an unobtrusive, unconventional sort, 
which might not pass muster on this side 
of the ocean. She lacked, conspicuously, 
the smart trimness and bright incisive- 
ness of utterance which distinguished the 
American cousin at her side. For Miss 
Bertha Shattuck, now that she perceived 
that an introduction was inevitable, pro- 
jected herself upon Thorold’s retina with 
a dazzling distinctness which threatened 
momentarily to throw Miss Rallston into 
the shade. The two girls came forward 
together and Mr. Rallston introduced Bal- 
lington to them with an effusive cordiality, 
as if the young American had been his 
dearest friend. Thorold came to the con- 
clusion that he was a very simple-hearted 
gentleman, in spite of his lofty air, since 
a little flattery could make him so jubi- 
lant. 

“I call this fantasy the Spirit of the 
Dawn,”’ he said, eagerly, reverting to the 
picture before the American had had time 
to address a single word to the young 
ladies ; ‘and do you know, it pleases me 
immensely to hear you say that no one but 
Blake could have painted it. You know 
the Spirit of a Fly, of course. Well, that 
is in my opinion the most colossal flight 
of imagination in English art. To fools 
it will appear simple craziness, but to the 
man of deeper insight it is as rational as 
the multiplication table—nay, more ra- 
tional.’’ 

Being now fairly launched upon the 
stream of his eloquence, Rallston talked 
on with a fantastic exuberance of language 
which showed plainly enough that he was 
something more than the crank he was 
usually taken to be. Thorold, though 
angry with him for completely ignoring 
his daughter, did him the justice to admit 
that he was a man of asingular and wholly 
misdirected genius—if that be misdirected 
which is out of tune with contemporary 
tendencies. He was, indeed, a furious talk- 
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er if any one had the misfortune, as Tho- 
rold had done, to touch upon any of his 
hobbies. The rich flow of his thought 
then poured lavishly over the floodgates 
which had guarded the reservoir during 
long periods of moody silence. 

Nearly an hour passed before he granted 
Thorold a chance to turn his attention to 
the ladies ; and then, as the clock in a 
neighboring tower struck one, he put aside 
his palette and brushes and invited his 
new-found friend to give him the honor of 
his company at luncheon. The fact was, he 
could not bear to let such a sympathetic in- 
dividual get away from him, as long as he 
had yet a host of ideas to communicate to 
him. Thorold, fearing the critical eyes of 
his young countrywoman, which plainly 
pronounced him wanting, took pains to 
moderate his manner in accepting the in- 
vitation. He did not betray the joy he 
felt at the prospect of entering into some 
sort of relation, be it ever so superficial, to 
Mr. Rallston’s daughter. The peer of 
Raphael and Rubens was, however, far 
from suspecting that such an idea had en- 
tered his head. When they descended the 
magnificent staircase together, and Tho- 
rold was endeavoring to fall behind and 
join the ladies, the old gentleman simply 
hooked his arm in his and dragged him off 
bodily. And now came another deluge of 
highly original talk—fantastic, poetical, 
mystical, occasionally witty—all of which 
might have been entertaining if there 
had not been so much of it, and if there 
had not been two charming young ladies 
walking behind. 

When they reached the house Rallston 
flung his wide-brimmed sombrero on a 
table in the hall, pushed open the door and 
in a great hearty voice bade his guest enter. 
The flat on the second floor which the fam- 
ily occupied looked out upon the stately 
Maximilianstrasse ; yet the rooms had a 
sombre look and something was conspic- 
uously lacking, though Ballington could 
not have told what it was. The walls were 
so completely covered with pictures—all 
very large and all the work of the third 
illustrious R—that scarcely a square inch 
of the tapestry was anywhere to be seen. 
There were intensely pink and yellow 
scenes from heaven and intensely blue and 
red scenes from hell and purgatory ; but 
the quieter intermediate tints of earth 
seemed to have found small favor with the 


artist. There was something indefinably 
bare and chilly about the atmosphere of the 
high-ceiled apartments, with their heavy 
hangings and dark carved furniture of an- 
tiqueoak. A touch of Bohemianism there 
was too, which only revealed itself to a 
closer inspection. In the library drawings, 
open books, portfolios and etcHtings with- 
out number were scattered helter-skelter 
on tables, chairs and floor. 

The dust on the piano was so thick that 
Thorold felt tempted to write his name in 
it with his finger ; and a very perceptible 
odor of crackers and cheese told of impro- 
vised meals, remnants of which were vis- 
ible on two stray plates adorning a beau- 
tifully carved writing desk. In the waste- 
paper basket he detected the necks of two 
Rhine wine bottles. 

The American cousin was the only one 
who betrayed any uneasiness at the dis- 
order which everywhere prevailed. 

«‘You know, Mr. Ballington,’’ she said 
with a defiantly apologetic air, as she di- 
vested herself of her wraps, ‘that this is 
liberty hall witha vengeance. Everybody, 
including the servants, does the things 
that he ought not to do aud leaves un- 
done the things that he ought to do—and 
the result is as you see.”’ 

«‘Oh,. Bertha, you are an irreclaimable 
Yankee, an earth-clogged Philistine,’’ 
cried Rallston, with his great burly laugh ; 
“if there is anything I loathe with all 
my soul it is this prim, rectilinear order, 
which gives you a nightmare in every 
other house you enter. To expend the 
best part of one’s vitality in fighting the 
dust and putting things into so-called or- 
der is a criminal waste of the precious 
years that God has granted us wherein to 
do great deeds.”’ 

«But, uncle,’’ ejaculated Miss Shat- 
tuck with a touch of resentment, «« how a 
man of genius like you can be comfortable 
in this terrible confusion of papers and 
breadcrumbs and empty wine bottles is 
more than I can comprehend. I have done 
nothing since I came here but put things 
to rights ; but it is like pouring water into 
a sieve. And now I have concluded to sit 
down quietlyin the dustand make etchings 
in it with my thumb nail, as I saw Elfreda 
do the other day.”’ 

Rallston laughed again with great gus- 
to, and rubbed his hands over his bald 
scalp. 




















‘‘Elfreda has a soul superior to the 
dust,’’ he said cheerily ; ‘‘she makes it 
do her bidding ; impresses it with the im- 
print of her immortal thought.”’ 

‘Tt would be better if she impressed it 
with the imprint of an immortal mop!”’ 
exclaimed the irreverent cousin. 

Thorold could not help laughing at this 
sally, though he was conscious of a pang 
at the disloyalty to Elfreda which his 
mirth implied. He became positively un- 
comfortable when he met the glance of 
his host, who had not joined in the laugh 
(he rarely laughed at anyone's witticisms 
but his own), and pointedly ignored his 
niece’s remark. ‘ After all,’’ he broke 
out, stroking his long beard, ‘this is the 
place which the philosophers for centu- 
ries have sought in vain—the place where 
two and two make five. It is a mere ques- 
tion of time when we shall break away 
from all these soul-crippling convention- 
alities, of which the multiplication table 
is to me the most obnoxious. I have long 
since outgrown the multiplication table 
and Elfreda is in process of doing so. I 
have long known that that insolent asser- 
tion of narrow-brained so-called scientists, 
that two and two make four, is a wholly 
indefensible hypothesis. It cannot be de- 
monstrated. It is the basis of all evil. I 
can perfectly well conceive of a state of 
things in which two and two would make 
five or seven. I am daily realizing it 
more and more. Soul-spirit is the one 
only and absolute reality; all the rest, 
matter included, is but a shadowy figment 
of the undeveloped, earth-clogged brain. 
Space and time are mere arbitrary fic- 
tions. They are the hypothetical dimen- 
sions of thought. I foresee a state of be- 
ing in which the spirit will triumph over 
both ; when we shall look back upon our 
state, while subject to all these absurd lim- 
itations of matter miscalled nature’s laws, 
as the butterfly looks back upon his sor- 
did promenade upon the cabbage leaf, in 
the wingless bondage of his caterpillar- 
hood.’’ 

Elfreda, who had been absent during 
this discussion, became now visible, as the 
servant drew the portiéres aside, seated at 
a massive oak table, brewing tea in a beau- 
tiful Satsuma teapot. She was flushed 
and evidently a trifle embarrassed, for she 
bent low over her teacups (all of precious 
ware, but more or less chipped) and 
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scarcely looked up a single time during 
the meal, except when she was addressed. 
She wore an extremely artistic tea-gown 
of some thin, spider-webby stuff, the color 
effect of which was most curious. It 
shimmered in half a dozen tints ranging 
between gold brown and green. About 
the waist she wore a metallic zone which 
played in the same colors, and showed the 
most exquisite medizeval workmanship. 
While her attire was zesthetic in the ex- 
treme and undeniably becoming, there 
was something about it which a woman 
would have termed odd. Something inde- 
finably feminine (which becomes only 
noticeable by its absence) was lacking. 
Only a girl who had grown up among men 
—who had lost her mother at an early age 
—would have hit upon that style of dress. 
It ignored traditions of the boudoir impal- 
pable as a fragrance and as subtle and dif- 
ficult to describe. 

The luncheon was simple enough, con- 
sisting of good strong consommé served 
in cups, cold tongue, sardines, bread, but- 
ter and tea. It might, however, just as 
well have been ambrosia and nectar, for 
aught that Ballington knew ; for he was 
so absorbed in the sight and proximity of 
Elfreda that he scarcely knew what he 
was eating. 

‘« You are copying Piloty’s Wallenstein, 
I believe, Miss Rallston,’’ he began in 
delicious agitation, turning upon her a 
glance full of respectful admiration. 

‘‘Yes,’’ her father replied, taking the 
word right out of her mouth as she was 
about to reply. «I regard that sort of 
thing as a good exercise for one who is 
so little in touch with earth as Elfreda. 
What she needs is technique, so as to sup- 
ply a balance to her overweight of soul. 
And Piloty, though he has very little else, 
possesses that to perfection. He is a sub- 
lime painter of historical bric-a-brac, but 
he has no more notion of soul, of the dom- 
inance of spirit, than the man in the 
moon.’’ 

The daughter found it superfluous to 
answer after that and went on quietly 
pouring the English breakfast tea, and 
placing the cups on the medizeval silver 
tray which the maid presented to her. 
Miss Shattuck cast a challenging glance 
at her uncle, and evidently had all she 
could do in containing herself. 

‘« You know, Mr. Ballington,’’ she broke 
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out suddenly, with dawning mischief in her 
eyes, ‘‘ we are a very queer family. Among 
our odd customs this is perhaps the oddest. 
Weare all simply bursting with ideas, and 
so, in order to give each one a chance we 
have each a week to talk in. Last week 
was mine, this week is my uncle’s (and 
woe to him who tries to defraud him of 
any part of it) and next week will be my 
cousin’s. So, if you want to talk with her, 
you had better come back Sunday or Mon- 
day.’’ 

The audacity of this fiction would have 
been sufficiently apparent to Thorold even 
if Rallston’s expressive features had not 
betrayed the astonishment and indignation 
which he felt. But a warning look in the 
young lady’s eyes told him that it would 
be unsafe to give vent to the wrath which 
was brewing within him. In the mean- 
while Miss Shattuck chatted on with per- 
fect sang froid, giving Ballington, in re- 
sponse to a chancequery, alittle condensed 
biography of herself from the time she was 
born in Boston up tothe present moment. 
Her mother was an Englishwoman, it 
appeared, and the sister of the late Mrs. 
Rallston. Her father, after an unsuccess- 
ful business venture in Boston, had moved 
to New York, which Miss Bertha, after a 
sojourn of twelve years, now regarded as 
herhome. She was a dainty little creature, 
exquisitely made, full of diablerie and 
fully conscious of hercleverness. Her feat- 
ures were small and regular, and would 
have been almost insignificant if they had 
not been illuminated by a pair of large and 
vivacious browneyes. Her hair was dark 
brown, and her mouth so small as to give 
an air of comicality to the clever imperti- 
nences which constantly escaped from it. 
Her complexion had the tint and texture 
of rare porcelain. Her dress was dazzling- 
ly stylish and chic, and everything about 
her, including her opinions, was intensely 
feminine. She formed a striking contrast 
to her tall, blonde cousin, with those dark- 
blue pathetic eyes and the grave, appeal- 
ing expression. Miss Rallston was dis- 
tinctly medizeval, which implies that she 
was as unmodern as possible. There was 
something veiled in her glance, andthough 
she met your gaze frankly, you yet had a 
vague feeling that she did not fully see 
you. There was no concentration of vision 
in her pupils, but a certain cloudiness and 
dreamy reserve. There was, as many an 
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artist had told her father, an air of the 
pre-Raphaelite saint about her, and she 
ought, in justice to her style, to appear 
against a gold background in a pale-blue 
tobe. Burne-Jones, though he had never 
seen her, has immortalized her type in 
scores of canvases. 

When Miss Shattuck, in pure defiance, 
had chatted for ten minutes, she turned 
smilingly to her uncle and said: «‘ Now 
it is your turn, uncle, unless you choose 
to resign it to Elfreda.’’ 

‘«Oh, you insolent little minx !’’ cried 
Rallston, a lugubrious laugh breaking 
through his anger, ‘‘if you were not so 
absurd you would be simply intolerable.” 

«‘Amen ; and permit me to return the 
compliment,’’ retorted Bertha, withevident 
delight in her audacity. 

Rallston chose not to notice this second 
challenge, but began to talk about the pos- 
sibilities of hypnotism and animal mag- 
netism. Why should not the power of 
mind over mind extend so far that genius 
might be, at least, temporarily communi- 
cated? He had experimented repeatedly 
with his daughter, and had, without a 
single whisper of speech, communicated 
ideas for pictures to her and made her exe- 
cute them, by the same process, in accord- 
ance with his purpose. Thus one great 
artist could supply the brain for 100 hands, 
one great poet could make the reputation, 
if he chose, of twenty small poetasters 
by making them temporarily great. The 
time would probably come when the great 
painter would not paint at all, but simply 
originate grand conceptions, the power to 
execute which he would by mental con- 
centration delegate to smaller minds, inca- 
pable of anything but manual dexterity. 

‘‘Take, for instance, Piloty,’’ he ejacu- 
lated, revelling in the flight of his fancy ; 
‘if he could have had my soul or I his 
hands, our head would have overtopped 
the world, as Browning says of Raphael 
and Andrea del Sarto. But as that could 
never be, as no one can be another and 
himself, why should I, with all my teem- 
ing world of grand thoughts—why should 
I not be permitted to fertilize the barren 
brain of that sublime mechanic and out of 
my own superabundance bestow a radiant 
spark of the Promethean fire upon him? 
I went to him once and had in mind pro- 
posing such a partnership, but I perceived 
that in his mighty delusion of conceit he 




















was impervious toallhigher influence. He 
would simply have called a dozen of *his 
pupils and requested them to fling me 
downstairs.”’ 

Thoroid listened half dubiously to this 
tale, and an uneasy suspicion crept into 
his mind that perhaps his host was not 
only a crank but something worse. The 
situation Rallston had described was suf- 
ficiently funny, but it did not occur to his 
guest to laugh at it. It suddenly dawned 
upon him what a martyrdom this young 
girl’s life must 
be, wholly cut off 
from the world (for 
Rallston had told 
him that he abomi- 
nated society) and 
tyrannized over’ by 
this ruthless and 
imperious father. 
A profound pity for 
her began to stir 
in his heart and a 
vague resolve to be 
her knight and 
fight for her, till he 
could rescue her 
from this unnatural 
isolation. 

The meal was 
soon at an end and 
after having waited 
in vain for the offer 
of a cigar, Thorold 
rose to take his 
leave. Heardently 
hoped, as he shook 
hands with Elfreda, 
that she would ask 
him to repeat his 
visit, but in this, 
too, he was dis- 
appointed. The 
omission was, however, in part compen- 
sated .for by her father’s exuberant cordi- 
ality. 

‘‘My dear young man,’’ he said, as he 
clasped Thorold’s hands in both his, «I 
shall hold every day to be a loss which 
passes without my seeing you. Your 
spiritual aura and mine strike a com- 
plete and harmonious chord. Your soul 
has a beautiful resonance which makes 
it ajoy to talk with you. I can hear my 
thought reverberate in those silent, spa- 
cious corridors, arousing sweet sympa- 
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thetic echoes. I shall come and see you 
tomorrow, and carry you off on one of our 
long walks. Formerly I have had only 
Elfreda; for our American cousin, you 
know, has never learned to walk. She 
can only dance and ride. Now, what say 
you? Will you be the third note in that 
chord? I am the dominant—will you be 
the tonic ?’’ 

Torn with conflicting emotions Thorold 
tumbled rather than walked downstairs, 
and as he reached the street he scarcely 
knew whether he 
was awake or 
dreaming. 


V. 


The next day 
Thorold roamed 
about the city like 
a lost spirit. A fe- 
verish restlessness 
possessed him. 
Whatever he did or 
attempted to do 
seemed dreary and 
futile. He had 
scarcely slept a 
wink during the 
night, and he felt 
for the moment as 
if he never could 
sleepagain. Every 
separate nerve in 
his body seemed 
consciously awake 
and vibrant. The 
thought of Rall- 
ston’s daughter 
mounted to his 
head like an intox- 
ication, and all the 
marvellous possi- 
bilities that the future held for him burst 
in ecstatic glimpses upon his vision and 
sang like an alluring melody in his ears. 
He gloried in the sensation of loving, 
quite apart from any selfish thought of 
possession, or even of requited affection. 
It seemed sufficient to revel in this vast, 
warm expansion of one’s being, this bliss- 
ful intensification of feeling, this soaring 
ecstasy of hope, unhampered by sordid 
considerations. Wholly absorbed by 
these dissolving visions, he sauntered out 
over the Theresiénwiese toward the colos- 
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sal bronze Bavaria of Schwanthaler. The 
weather was bright and clear, with a 
suspicion of frost, just sufficient to make 
his breath visible. There was a white 
wintry radiance in the sky which pro- 
jected the shadows of the palatial build- 
ings, triumphal arches and public monu- 
ments like sharply cut silhouettes upon 
the pavement. 

With an abruptness which was any- 
thing but agreeable, Thorold was aroused 
from his revery by the tramp of a horse 
which was driven up to the sidewalk, and 
a shrill little feminine voice which cried 
out: 

‘*Mr. Ballington, won’t you step into 
the carriage fora moment? There's some- 
thing I want to talk to you about.’’ 

Thorold, in some confusion, removed his 
hat, and greeted Miss Shattuck. She 
looked like a dainty French doll in dis- 
tress, though she exhibited a brave little 
smile which was intended to be cheerful. 

«“‘T fancy you will think me dreadfully 
bold,’’ she continued glibly, as she strove 
to reduce the volume of her skirts so as 
to make room for him at her side, + but 
then, you know, I am an American ; and 
what is the good of having the name if 
you can’t have the game? I mean to live 
up fully to the American reputation while 
I am in Europe, though, when I go home, 
I expect to be as shy as a weasel and as 
circumspect and demure as a kitten.’’ 

‘*T am fortunate then in having made 
your acquaintance before that resolve goes 
into effect,’’ Thorold responded gallantly. 

‘« Well, that is as you take it,’’ she re- 
marked a trifle dubiously ; « before I have 
done with you I fear you will be of a dif- 
ferent opinion. But I'll risk it anyway ; 
because I have no choice but to risk it.”’ 

Thorold had by this time got thoroughly 
aroused, and the sympathetic anxiety in 
his eyes assured the little damsel that she 
might safely proceed. 

«You know,”’ she said, « that I received 
a cablegram this morning saying that my 
father is very ill, and I have just this 
minute telegraphed to Hamburg for a 
stateroom on the Augusta Victoria. Iam 
going to take the train northward at two 
o'clock this afternoon.”’ 

Her lips quivered as she spoke; she 
dashed a tear from the corner of her eye, 
and with the same cheery briskness con- 
tinued : 


‘¢ You know it breaks my heart to leave 
my.cousin Elfreda, because I don’t know 
what is to become of her when I am 
gone,”’ 

‘« She has her father,’’ Thorold observed 
tentatively. 

‘Her father !’’ ejaculated the little 
maid with contemptuous emphasis. ‘‘ Her 
father! Well, since there is no time for 
polite palaver, I shall have to be brutally 
frank. Her father is a monster.’’ 

‘*A monster ?’’ 

‘Yes, nothing more nor less than an 
old, selfish, conceited, spiritualistic crank 
of a monster !”’ 

She gave a little gasp for breath as she 
finished this elaborately abusive charac- 
terization and fixed upon her interlocutor 
a pair of anxiously appealing eyes. 

‘You are perhaps aware,’’ she proceed- 
ed, before he had time to reply, «‘ that my 
tincle knows absolutely nobody in this 
town except in the most casual way. There 
is not a soul to whom I could speak—and 
speak I must, evenif you think me a hor- 
rid indiscreet little person for imposing 
thus upon a comparative stranger.”’ 

‘‘ Not at all. You may take my interest 
and sympathy for granted.” 

«« Thank you for saying that. Then I was 
after all not mistaken in you. I thought 
—do pardon my frankness, Mr. Ballington 
—I had a vague notion, yesterday, that 
you showed some appreciation of the situ- 
ation ; I even fancied—though, of course, I 
may be all wrong—that you were im- 
pressed with the heavenly sweetness and 
loveliness of my cousin. There never was 
a lovelier creature born, I assure you, and 
I should pronounce the man who, having 
seen her, failed to fallin love with her, an 
insensible clown, a brass idol and a miser- 
able wretch.”’ 

«¢ You flatter me, Miss Shattuck,’’ cried 
Thorold, smiling in spite of himself; «I 
assure you none of these epithets apply to 
me.”’ 

Possibly she failed to take in the full 
meaning of that reply, or possibly she did 
not hear it, for the clatter of the horse’s 
hoofs and of the wheels on the pavement, 
as they drove along, compelled them to 
strain their voices in order to be heard. 

‘« The question now is,’’ she observed, 
after a meditative pause, ‘whether you 
will promise to keep me informed of the 
state of Elfreda’s health and anything 


























else you may discover or that she may 
confile to you. If it is anything urgent, 
then you must cable at my expense.’’ 

‘« But what are your reasons for appre- 
hending danger to her health or happi- 
ness ?’’ he asked earnestly. 

«« Ah, yes, to be sure, I have not yet told 
youthat. Well, you mustn’t be surprised 
at anything you hear. Her father has 
such a terrible power over her that, with- 
out a word or even a gesture, he can make 
her do anything he likes. Idon't know 
that he can read her thought; but he 
can, as he said yesterday, make- her 
think his thought and do things, in a 
sort of somnambulistic way, which have 
nothing to do with herself or her own 
will. He has enslaved her so complete- 
ly that most of the time she lives 
his life instead of her own. It is hor- 
rible, it is wicked, it is monstrous. He 
has tried his diabolical experiments on 
her so long that I sometimes fear that he 
will make her as queer as himself, or per- 
haps queerer. Now, while I have been 
visiting with them, I have opposed, all the 
strength of my will to these uncanny ex- 
periments, and in consequence they have 
nearly all failed. Elfreda is recovering 
her own sweet lovely self and is beginning 
to emancipate herself from her father’s 
disastrous influence. Therefore it nearly 
breaks my heart to leave her, because 
now all my work is sure to be undone. 
It is in pure despair—as a drowning man 
will cling to a straw—that I inflict myself 
in this way upon you. ButI am glad I 
have done it, for I believe you are a good 
man, and, anyway, things could not be 
worse than they would be if he were left 
alone.”’ 

~ There is no need of reporting the rest of 

the conversation. Thorold promised with 
alacrity to undertake the combined réle 
of a guardian angel and a recording one, 
and to keep Miss Shattuck au courant 
with the conditions and events of the Rall- 
ston household. The benevolent little 
damsel was so overcome at his generosity 
that she came very near kissing him at 
parting. But she was a prudent little 
maid, after all, who knew how to hold in 
check unconventional emotions. 

At a quarter before two o’clock he met 
her again at the railroad station, and to 
his great joy saw that she was accompa- 
nied by Elfreda alone, while Mr. Rallston 
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was nowhere visible. The great sonorous 
gong rang twice—thrice ; porters and uni- 
formed officials ran to and fro; people 
kissed each other with tears and embraces, 
and that interesting little drama of human 
life which he had watched a hundred times, 
without the least emotion, seemed for some 
inscrutable reason today most touching. 
As the train, with much puffing and groan- 
ing and hissing, pulled out of the depot, 
he found himself standing at Elfreda’s 
side, aglow with a sweet sense of protector- 
ship which aroused all the tenderness and 
chivalry of his nature. 

‘‘T am afraid you will miss your cousin 
very much,’’ he observed, as the last flut- 
ter of the handkerchief from the car window 
was lost to sight. ‘What a charming, 
efficient little body she is !’’ 

‘«« Yes,’’ said Elfreda simply, ‘‘ and she 
is as good as she is efficient.”’ 

He noticed with wonder that she never 
answered instantly on being addressed, 
but always allowed a little pause to inter- 
vene between question and reply. It was 
as if she were groping for her thought and 
needed a little time to get a hold of it. 

“It is strange that, though we have 
both been here all winter, we never met 
until yesterday,’’ he essayed, in order to 
make conversation. 

‘It is stranger still that we did meet,”’ 
she replied after the usual little breathing 
space. 

‘Why so?”’ hequeried with forced gay- 
ety ; ‘‘why should we not have met ?”’ 

The pause this time was much longer 
than before, and when she finally mur- 
mured, ‘«‘I don’t know,’ he felt it asa 
rebuff. They walked in silence through 
the splendid, high-ceiled waiting room 
until they reached the street, and a great 
oppression fell upon him. He was burn- 
ing tospeak, but somehow her reserve tied 
his tongue, and made him fear that he had 
been both foolish and rash in promising 
her cousin to watch over her. If she per- 
sisted in keeping him at a distance, what 
could he then do for her? Then again, 
was it not possible that the nervous cousin, 
who saw everything with such intense 
vividness, might have exaggerated the 
danger, which probably to her own high- 
strung and independent American soul 
seemed more serious than it really was? 
He could not conceive of the possibility 
that this tall, beautiful girl who was walk- 
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ing at his side could have suffered any 
great hardship, nor did it appear likely 
that this exquisite personality of which 
he was so acutely conscious could be in 
danger of effacement. The only thing 
that distressed him about her was her shy 
reserve, which made his cordiality seem 
wasted. He was continually presenting 
new conversational handles to her, and she 
barely touched them, and then dropped 
them with an almost eager haste. It was 
as if she saw perilous potentialities even in 
the most commonplace topics. 

They reached the Maximilianstrasse 
without having apparently made any ap- 
proach tointimacy. Being debarred from 
discussing anything relating to her life, he 
chose to talk about himself, and was im- 
mediately rewarded by a look of grateful 
and undisguised interest. The strained, 
anxious expression of her eyes vanished ; 
and elusive little gleams of pleasure lit up 
her face like sun-gleams fluttering over a 
dark tarn. He was led to speak of his 
Christ Coming to be Baptized of John, and 
he grew eloquent in describing his inten- 
tions and the difficulties with which he 
had to contend. And ina spirit of reck- 
lessness he added, as the pang of dread 
pierced his heart like a poisonous arrow : 

‘«« And then, you know, I have but a short 
time to work in. As the Bible says, ‘the 
night cometh when no man can work.’ ”’ 

She looked up at him for a moment with 
large, startled eyes. 

‘‘Night,’’ she murmured anxiously, 
‘«what night ?”’ 

«« Death,’’ he answered, with unaffected 
gravity. 

‘« But you are not ill?” 

‘«No, I am not ill.” 

‘« And you are a young man yet.” 

The sympathetic flutter in her voice as 
she uttered these words sent a thrill of 
ecstasy through Thorold’s heart. 

«Yes, Iam young, Miss Rallston,’’ he 
exclaimed, while a warm intoxication of 
happiness diffused itself through his whole 
frame ; ‘‘ but Iam death-doomed still. I 
have a distinct feeling that when I have 
finished that picture my time will be up.” 

‘««But then I would never finish it, if I 
were you,’”’ she ejaculated eagerly. 

Again she lifted her face with an intent, 
questioning look which moved him deeply. 
There was so much sweet womanly sym- 
pathy and innocence in that glance that it 


seemed as if her whole soul were revealed 
in it. 

‘*T am afraid I cannot explain it,’’ he 
replied, after an agitated pause, during 
which his heart beat an audible tattoo 
against his side ; «I am sure you’ll think 
it foolish.” 

‘«T am sure I shall not.”’ 

It was not from natural reticence or 
from fear of appearing in an unfavorable 
light that he thus suddenly cut short his 
confidences, but because of an intense. re- 
luctance to mention Von Klenze to Elfreda 
or even make her aware of his existence. 

She could not with any regard for her 
dignity continue to press him further, 
and she therefore found in an instant her 
lost reserve, and with a sweetly offended 
air bade him adieu. He was greatly tempt- 
ed to follow her up the stairs, having in 
fact expected an invitation to enter. But 
this was too much like a positive dismissal 
to be ignored. Sohe had no choice but to 
find his way homeward and resume work 
upon his neglected picture. 


VI. 


It seemed strange to Thorold that the 
world kept jogging on at the same quiet 
pace, while all this tumult was raging in 
his heart. In spite of all his doubts and 
fears, this deep agitation which was vibrat- 
ing within him was nearer akin to joy 
than to pain. It was as if he had hitherto 
been playing the tune of life with only two 
or three slender stops turned on, while now 
suddenly every key that he touched burst 
upon him with the whole force of the or- 
gan. The blood bounded through his veins 
with a new vigor, and his thought had a 
freshness and clearness which made its 
exercise a delight. Here was the inspira- 
tion for which he had been waiting. This 
was the sentiment he had needed to com- 
plete his immortal work in harmony with 
its grand conception. He could not afford 
to waste these precious moments in idle 
dawdling. Great powers were stirring 
within him and, some day, the world would 
recognize in him one of its master spirits. 
What did death matter after so glorious a 
life? There could be no death to him who 
had made good so valid a claim to remem- 
brance, who had emblazoned his immortal 
thought forever upon the minds of men. 

Revelling in this new fulness of power, 
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Thorold bounded up the stairs to his 
studio, tore the door open, and seizing pal- 
ette and brushes, rolled down the window 
shade so that the light fell full upon his 
picture. He started back as if he had 
been struck ; then, shading his eyes with 
his left hand, he stood staring with a ter- 
rified look at the canvas. Something 
strange had happened—something incom- 
prehensibly and inconceivably strange. 
This was not the Christ—no, surely it was 
not the Christ he had painted. And yet 
—and yet, it was ae 

his work obvi- 
ously ; he remem- 
bered the very 
touchofthebrush 
and the mixture 
of tints by which 
he had produced 
that look in the 
iris in which he 
had, but a few 
days ago, gloried. 
And now — now 
— that look ex- 
pressed nothing 
except a shallow 
worldly dignity. 
This Christ of 
his, upon which 
he had hoped to 
base a claim to be 
counted among 
the radiant few 
whose fame 
grows brighter 
with the years—this Christ, 
into which he had distilled 
his very heart blood, was 
but an athletic and very 
dignified man of great 
physical beauty. But he 
was not the Christ, the Son of 
Man, who suffered and sorrowed 
with sinful humanity ; who took 
the children upon his lap and 
blessed them ; who said to the fallen wom- 
an : ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee; go and 
sin no more.”’ 

It was but the day before yesterday that 
this face and figure had expressed the 
noblest and most exalted ideal of which 
Thorold was capable of conceiving. What 
marvellous change had he undergone 
since then, which made him condemn 
what so recently he had admired? Surely 
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these were the same eyes that had found 
satisfaction in these grave, Platonic feat- 
ures and this lofty grace of pose and 
bearing. And now they seemed wholly 
worldly and pagan. This Christ was but 
a soberer Apollo Belvedere. It was the 
Von Klenze type, with its splendidly pro- 
portioned frame and imposing worldly 
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dignity, somewhat idealized. But the di- 
vine compassion and gentleness, the love 
that passeth all understanding, the sub- 
lime humility and heroic self-sacrifice, of 
all that there was not a glimpse in the 
pictured Jesus which gazed at him from 
the canvas. 

Flinging away palette and brushes, he 
dropped into an easy chair, covered his 
face with his hands, and tried to think. 
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But the awful disappointment, the torture, 
the agony of having deluded himself with 
a false and futile hope overwhelmed him. 
His thoughts crouched to earth and bent 
low before the storm of emotion. He did 
not know how long he sat thus wrestling 
with despair, as Jacob wrestled with his 
Lord. But after a while he fancied he saw 
Elfreda’s face, almost weird in its beauty, 
gazing at him with vaguely appealing 
eyes ; and the thought dawned upon him, 
diffusing itself like a blessed assurance 
through his whole being, that it was his 
love for her which had deepened his vision 
and made him outgrow his former self. 
His Christ upon the canvas was the hu- 
man ideal of a very young and inexperi- 
enced man. But how could he, who had 
never loved, comprehend Christ? How 
could he, whose heart had never been 
stirred by profound emotion, hope to depict 
the love which triumphed even over death ? 

Thorold began to take heart slowly, 
and he resolved to destroy the picture or 
put it aside, and begin all over again. A 
wholly different Christ rose now before his 
fancy ; not a beautiful and dignified Greek 
athlete, but a loving Saviour whose heart 
beats with divine compassion for all his 
creatures. To paint this Christ should 
now be his object ; and from his own love, 
even though it were unrequited, he would 
draw daily inspiration for this sublime 
task. He had yet nine months left before 
the fateful duel, snd he would employ 
them in recording this ennobled ideal of 
God-in-Man. How unutterably trite and 
inadequate and how shallow in its concep- 
tion seemed the painted features of this 
placid and coldly beautiful Greek philoso- 
pher whom he had dared to dignify with 
the greatest name in human annals! But 
now—now a visage was taking shape be- 
fore his soul’s eye that should worthily 
embody the loving-kindness, the tender- 
ness, the deep and blood-veined humanity 
of the Saviour of the world. 

While he was absorbed in these medi- 
tations his mother, who had been much 
disturbed by his eccentric habits of late, 
opened the door cautiously and after a 
moment’s hesitation entered. It had been 
a source of trouble to her that he persisted 
in excluding her from his intellectual and 
emotional life. She was brimming over 
with sympathy for him in all his tribula- 
tions, and she had a half-abused feeling 
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in being deprived of the opportunity to 
conifort him. Particularly as regards. his 
artistic aspirations she felt qualified to 
offer him aid and counsel; and his failure 
to appeal to her and his neglect of her ad- 
vice when offered were trials which were 
the harder to bear, because she had been in 
nowise prepared forthem. That her opin- 
ions on art were old-fashioned and obsolete 
and would have been received with toler- 
ant smiles in the artistic circles of today 
she was far from dreaming; and her son, 
of course, had not the heart to deprive her 
of a delusion in which she took so much 
pride and comfort. It was upon the artis- 
tic fame of her ancestry and a fineness of 
nature inseparable from such descent that 
she based her self-respect ; and Thorold, 
well knowing this, therefore preferred to 
humor rather than to contradict her. But 
he was not a clever enough actor to do 
this ‘successfully ; and the consequence 
was that a little dissonance had crept into 
their relation, which became audible even 
in the most commonplace conversation. 

‘*My son,’’ began Mrs. Ballington, 
pausing at the chair in which he was sit- 
ting, and regarding him with eyes full 
of maternal solicitude, «‘ you are hiding 
something from me.’’ 

‘«« Oh, mother,’ he ejaculated impatient- 
ly, ‘‘ please don’t bother me.”’ 

‘*My dear boy, you don’t know how 
you hurt me in saying that.’’ 

‘‘ Well, mother, I can’t help it. 
miserable and I am jubilant. I am a 
wretched bungler and a_ transcendent 
genius. I am an immortal ass, mother, 
that’s what I am, and I never shall be 
anything else.”’ 

He jumped up and rumpling his hair 
with both hands began to pace the floor 
excitedly. Mrs. Ballington, with a vague 
dread in her eyes, stood staring at him, as 
if she thought he had taken leave of his 
senses. 

‘‘ Thorold,’’ she cried reproachfully, 
‘‘ why don’t you tell me what is troubling 
you? I am your mother and I have a 
right to know.”’ 

He paused in his walk and, seeing the 
distress in her face, he was touched. Grow- 
ing suddenly calm, he put his arms around 
her neck, kissed her cheek and said: 
‘‘T am in love, mother dear. But please 
By 


I am 


don’t ask me anything more now. 
and by you'll know.”’ 

















VII. 


The day after the above occurrence, 
while Thorold was sketching in charcoal 
his new picture, he was startled by a 
thump at the door, and before he had time 
to cry ‘‘come in,’’ Mr. Rallston entered. 

«Since I see you stand on ceremony,’ 
he cried in his loud voice, as he shook 
Thorold’s hand with tremendous cordial- 
ity, ‘I have come to return your call. 
To be frank, I had hoped you were above 
such foolish considerations. In the spir- 
itual world, you know, the mere desire, 
the mutual yearning, for each other of two 
kindred souls, produces presence. Hence, 
when you desire me, presto, I am here! 
When I desire you, presto, you are with 
me! Here on earth we areas yet need- 
lessly hampered by our physical con- 
dition ; we have to traverse space, which 
consumes those inconvenient fragments 
of eternity called time. But as we grow 
in spirituality these hampering conditions 
will gradually vanish. The adepts of the 
inner circle of esoteric Buddhism have, as 
I have myself witnessed with my own 
eyes, already succeeded in annihilating 
both time and space, and with the swift- 
ness of thought transfer their astral bodies 
from one locality to another, a thousand 
miles removed.’’ 

It was a peculiarity of Mr. Rallston 
that when once he got started on the cur- 
rent of his eloquence he was powerless to 
stop. One fascinating thought trod upon 
the heels of another, and he talked on 
with an eager vehemence which could 
only be accounted for by his solitude, de- 
priving him of any outlet for his seething 
activity of brain. Thorold listened, at 
first with a helpless bewilderment, but 
soon felt relieved of all responsibility to 


answer, as he observed that his guest was,’ 


on the whole, best pleased when he solil- 
He amused himself, in the 
meanwhile, watching the old gentleman’s 
face, and came to the conclusion that he 
was handsomer than he had given him 
credit for. There was a certain sculptu- 
resque boldness about his straight, well- 
modelled nose and his capacious forehead, 
and the bushy eyebrows and _ splendid 
curly beard, falling like a cataract down 
his breast, added to the impressiveness of 
his appearance. He was wont to grab 
hold of this beard, when he talked, or 


oquized. 
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stroke and caress his exuberant mustache, 
which, as Thorold incidentally discovered, 
concealed a coarse mouth, all out of keep- 
ing with the Jovelike beauty of his other 
features. The whimsical idea haunted 
Ballington that he resembled a certain 
conventionalized bearded face, frequently 
used for fence-posts of iron and architec- 
tural ornaments ; for there Was a subtle 
deficiency more easily felt than expressed 
amid all the Olympian dignity of brow, 
nose and beard, and he had always felt 
the same or a similar deficiency in the ma- 
jestic heads that adorn the fronts of public 
buildings. 

Though he was far from being at his 
ease with his eloquent friend, Thorold 
readily accepted his invitation for a long 
tramp through the English garden and up 
along the banks of the Isar. He yearned 
for the sight of Elfreda’s face, and would 
willingly have endured a worse infliction 
for the prospect of such a reward. So he 
started off arm in arm with the successor 
of Rubens and Raphael, and listened pas- 
sively to his discourse on the sixth sense, 
which, as he declared, he was endeavoring 
to cultivate in himself and of which he 
was distinctly conscious, though he found 
it difficult to explain its precise character. 
It was about six o’clock in the evening 
when they mounted the stairs to Rallston’s 
flat and were received at the door by Elfre- 
da. Something in her appearance struck 
Thorold almost painfully, though the tone 
and quality of her beauty had never seemed 
more exquisite to him than it did in this 
moment. That passive meekness and com- 
plete self-extinction in the presence of her 
father, which had moved him so deeply at 
their first meeting, was far less perceptible. 
The pose of her delicate head expressed 
even a pathetic attempt at self-assertion. 
She had evidently been expecting Balling- 
ton, knowing that her father had intended 
to invite him, and had, after a conscien- 
tious scrutiny of her motives, resolved 
what her bearing toward him should be. 
And here a little struggling germ of in- 
dividuality was actually lifting its timid 
head, hoping to be seen and recognized by 
him for its own sake. But how little she 
was accustomed, evidently, to claim any 
share of attention for herself, since the 
mere purpose to resist effacement so vis- 
ibly agitated her ! 

‘‘He shall not think,’’ she had said to 
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herself, ««that I am a mere zero; that I 
have no thoughts of my own and no opin- 
ions worth expressing.”’ 

And pursuant of this determination she 
held out her hand to Thorold as he en- 
tered, and received him with the air ofa 
hostess. But there was a flutter of excite- 
ment in her speech, and the color flared out 
upon her cheeks as she shyly murmured : 

‘‘T am very glad to see you, Mr. Bal- 
lington. I was afraid you would desert 
us, since my cousin left us.’’ 

Mr. Rallston, unused to any such dem- 
onstration on his daughter’s part, opened 
his big black eyes and stared hard at 
her. 

‘« Elfreda,’’ he said in a tone of rebuke, 
‘Mr. Ballington and I are hungry—hun- 
gry as ravening wolves. Order the din- 
ner to be served without delay.’’ 

‘«Tt has been ordered for half-past six,"’ 
answered Elfreda, quailing a trifle under 
his fierce gaze, but with an effort shaking 
herself free, and preceding him into the 
sitting room. 

Without the hints supplied him by Miss 
Shattuck, Thorold would have been as 
blind to this intense little drama as the 
two principal actors supposed him to be. 
But with his natural quickness of percep- 
tion, sharpened by his love for the young 
girl, he could not fail to feel the whole 
tragic import of this effort on Rallston’s 
part to subjugate and utterly extinguish 
her. With passionate vehemence all the 
chivalry of his nature sprang to her sup- 
port ; and he made then and there a men- 
tal vow to stand by her and emancipate her 
from this baneful dominance of a brutal 
will, which she was unable to cope with 
alone. Possibly Rallston’s sixth sense 
(on which he had so recently been dis- 
coursing) enabled him to divine, in part, 
what was going on in his guest’s mind ; 
for his mood changed abruptly, and he 
began to pace the floor, roaring like an 
angry lion. 

‘‘T ordered dinner at six o’clock,’’ he 
said savagely ; ‘‘and when I say six, I 
mean six, and not a quarter past or half 
past.”’ 

‘Excuse me, you ordered it at half 
past,’’ Elfreda observed, trying to give a 
playful turn to her contradiction. «For 
a man who is so absorbed in spiritual 
matters, my father is too dependent upon 
his dinner. If it is five minutes late, he 





threatens to devour me as a mere appe- 
tizer.”’ 

The latter remark, which was uttered 
with a forced lightness, was addressed to 
Thorold, but the quiver in her voice be- 
trayed the agitation under which she was 
laboring. 

Rallston, thrusting his hands deeply 
into his pockets, came to a sudden stop in 
the middle of the floor. He was simply 
dumfounded, but slowly the astonish- 
ment faded out of his eyes and a look of 
stern determination gathered like a visible 
spark in his pupils. This fiercely concen- 
trated energy of vision he flashed sudden- 
ly upon his daughter, as she sat in the 
corner of the sofa, trifling with a little cu- 
rious chatelaine of wrought silver which 
depended by a silver chain from her girdle. 
She looked up imploringly at him, the 
moment she became conscious of his gaze, 
and Thorold had never seen anything more 
touching than the mute, helpless appeal in 
those innocent blue eyes. But Rallston's 
mood was far removed from pity ; he de- 
tected the spark of rebellion in her hushed 
little playfulness and he was resolved to 
put it out, beyond all chance of revival. 
Like a snake fascinating a bird he stood, 
riveting upon her that stern, steady, un- 
averted gaze, until her hands began to 
twitch and her fingers to move nervously. 
Uneasy little writhing motions betrayed 
her struggle to resist and rid herself of 
the baneful force or influence which was 
stealing over her. Twice she made an 
effort to rise, but sank each time reluc- 
tantly back into her seat. She strove 
to turn her head toward Thorold, so as to 
escape the haunting stare of those ominous 
black eyes ; but all her mute appeals and 
flutterings were futile. The struggle 
lasted more than five minutes, during 
which there was a perceptible ebb and 
flow in the power exerted ; for one brief 
second a sort of wave of indignant resist- 
ance from the outraged soul swept forward 
and the victory trembled in the balance. 
It was unable, however, to maintain itself, 
and as a broken billow, whose force is 
spent, it slowly dwindled and sank out of 
sight. Quivering with indignation, Tho- 
rold watched the unequal battle and en- 
deavored to exert his own passionately 
hostile will in support of Elfreda. The 
very fact, however, that he was angry, 
and, moreover, utterly unused to the con- 




















scious directing of his will, put him at a 
disadvantage; for he scattered his ener- 
gy on a dozen sentiments and reflections 
which swiftly chased through his brain, 
while Rallston, oblivious of all except his 
present purpose, threw the whole force 
of his mighty personality into this one 
channel. A vague satisfaction stole into 
his face when he saw his daughter's feat- 
ures gradually relax as the determina- 
tion died out of them, and a pathetic list- 
lessness settled like a veil of mist over 
the beautiful blue eyes. With faltering 
hands she rubbed them twice or thrice; 
then with a little shudder she fell back 
among the sofa cushions. A gleam of 
consciousness struggled for an instant on 
her features, then, with a long shivering 
sigh, she lapsed into a deep trance-like 
calm. 

Her father, as he perceived that his 
work was complete, lifted his hand warn- 
ingly to his guest, who was on the point 
of breaking out into indignant reproaches. 
The strained look in his eyes vanished 
and his face resumed its usual benevolent 
aspect. 

‘It is not the first time,’’ he remarked 
pleasantly. «‘She has been subject to 
these fits from her childhood. She has 
too much soul. Her spirit is so indepen- 
dent of her body that it leaves it for 
hours and is only reluctantly called back. 
In fact, the frail mortal shell that clothes 
her radiant soul is already so etherealized, 
so potently interpenetrated with the spirit, 
that I have sometimes feared that it might 
take flight altogether and, like the prophet 
Elias, mount to heaven in a flame.’’ 

Thus he sat discoursing in a tone of light 
paternal regret, until the dinner was an- 
nounced, while his young friend, unable 
to credit his own ears, felt his blood surge 
and throb in his temples and his pulses 
beat with the fierce impetus of wra®h. Was 
it possible that this handsome and digni- 
fied Olympian was the monster which the 
little American damsel had declared him 
to be? Was henot deliberately trying to 
make him believe that this trance was due 
to a morbid condition of his victim and 
not to hisown remorseless will? He took 
it for granted that Thorold, knowing noth- 
ing of these subtle powers, in the exer- 
cises of which he gloried, had either not 
observed or not comprehended the scene 
which had taken place before his very eyes. 
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The question presented itself whether, if 
he were to help Elfreda out of this terrible 
bondage, it would not be wise to leave her 
father under this impression rather than 
excite his hostility by a premature avowal 
of his intention. Rallston had, of course, 
authority over his daughter, and could 
open and close his house to whomsoever 
he pleased. It was the part of prudence, 
therefore, to feign ignorance and to eat his 
dinner with as much sang-froid as he had 
at his disposal. 

The meal, which was a particularly good 
one, had been brought in from a neighbor- 
ing restaurant and was served by a swal- 
low-tailed waiter with scrubby blond side 
whiskers. Rallston plunged, presently, 
into a discourse on wine, concerning which 
he possessed a considerable store of infor- 
mation. From Rhine wines he darted off 
at a tangent to the question whether there 
was anything in heaven corresponding to 
food and drink. He propounded the theory 
that this material universe was a world of 
shadows and, in each case, the object that 
threw the shadow was to be found in the. 
world of spirits. Nothing could exist here, 
unless its cause existed previously there. 
It was an absurdity to suppose that in 
heaven everything was final, perfect and 
complete. Such a heaven would be incon- 
ceivable, and would, moreover, be the de- 
struction of every soul that entered it. 
The law of life was evolution—develop- 
ment ; and heavenly happiness consisted 
in the joyous exercise of the faculties with 
which we were endowed, and which we had 
cultivated to a high degree of efficiency in 
this world. Therefore he looked forward 
with a serene equanimity to his separation 
from the body, because he knew that the 
art, in the practice of which he had found 
his happiness in this world, would afford 
him a noble sphere of spiritual activity, 
when the many hampering conditions of 
matter were removed. Moreover, he would 
then have an audience capable of compre- 
hending him. Here on earth his art had 
been ridiculed, and he had never yet hada 
picture admitted to any exhibition. He 
was not fool enough to suppose that this 
was due to jealousy on the part of the petty 
little pusillanimous painters who had the 
power to shut him out. No, it was due 
to their carnal-mindedness, their dense ob- 
tuseness, blindness and stupidity. They 
acted honestly according to their light; 
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but when the light that is in you is dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness! Con- 
scious of the transcendent worth of his 
work, he looked down upon them with a 
sublime compassion; for the natural man 
comprehendeth not the things of the 
spirit. They are to him sheer foolish- 
ness. 

Thus the illustrious R sat discours- 
ing, with obvious relish of each phrase 
that rolled forth with a mellow sonorous- 
ness from his supple tongue. Thorold, as 
he sat listening to him with half an ear, 
began to comprehend why it was that 
Rallston, in spite of his keen enjoyment in 
communicating his ideas, lived in such 
complete isolation from his kind. That 
he was a man of very unusual endowment 
it was easy to perceive, but his overween- 
ing conceit, his celestial selfishness—as 
Miss Shattuck had called it—alienated 
everybody from him after a brief acquaint- 
ance. He was himself the elect of the 
Lord, the chosen mouthpiece of His wis- 
dom, and he assumed toward everybody a 
lofty didactic tone which grown-up people 
would not tolerate. Moreover, he was in- 
capable of learning by experience. With 
each new acquaintance he began with en- 
thusiastic admiration, crediting him with 
virtues which he did not possess, and 
analyzing his character with the most 
subtle appreciation of imaginary excel- 
lences. Then, after a while, when this 
paragon of all perfections began to tire of 
Rallston’s eloquence, and perhaps to show 
a little restiveness and disposition to con- 
tradict, down he tumbled promptly from 
his exalted pedestal, and from that time 
forth no epithet was strong enough to ex- 
press the great R’s contempt for him. 

Of course, Ballington’s fate would have 
been that of all his predecessors, if he had 
not been forewarned by Miss Shattuck. 
He was at this moment filled with a posi- 
tive loathing for his host, who could sit 
and discourse serenely about heavenly 
activities and neglect the earthly activity 
which the plainest duty demanded. There 
lay his daughter in a deathlike trance, in- 
duced by his baneful power over her ; and 
he showed nomore concern about her than 
if she had been asieeping dog. From his 
speech you would have supposed this man 
to be an angel of light, a combination of 
philosopher and saint, a Socrates and a 
Saint Francis of Assisi; but his actions, 


which spoke louder than words, now in- 
duced Thorold to accept his niece’s portrait 
of him, which was quite devoid of flattering 
touches. 

The dinner came to an end, as all things 
must, after having lasted two hours. 
Rallston had by that time initiated his 
friend into the organization and order 
of angelic society, concerning which he 
seemed to possess detailed and authentic 
information, and while he was expatiating 
upon this interesting topic he pulled a key 
from his pocket and with a nod gave it to 
the waiter. This functionary presently 
returned with a large box of choice candies 
which he placed upon the table, and 
during the hour-long soliloquy which fol- 
lowed the host ate with a kind of absent- 
minded relish nearly the entire contents 
of the bonbonniére. Thorold had con- 
cluded a priori that he did not smoke, for 
he was just thesort of man who would 
have condemned you to eternal torment 
in Hades if you betrayed a liking for the 
noxious weed. He would have seen a 
deep, spiritual significance in it and drawn 
most unfavorable inferences regarding 
your character. The young man there- 
fore refrained from expressing the desire 
which (but for Elfreda’s unconscious pres- 
ence) he could not have resisted, and the 
lone cigar in his pocket remained un- 
touched until he rose to take his leave. 
He was burning to say something about 
Elfreda, whose pallid face, with mouth 
slightly opened and a death-like repose in 
her waxen features, lay in gentle relief 
against the yellow sofa cushion. The 
light from a shaded lamp fell upon her 
brow and seemed to intensify its pallor. 
One long, slender hand, beautifully ar- 
ticulated, rested upon her breast, while 
the other had dropped listlessly at her 
side. 

Thofold stood staring at her with a 
swelling heart. He strove hard to con- 
trol the muscles of his face, lest they 
should betray the agitation which quivered 
within him. A hot indignation, com- 
passion and love struggled in his breast, 
and all the tenderness and chivalry of his 
nature went out toward this lovely, un- 
fortunate girl who was held in the clutch 
of so relentless a power. If Rallston had 
not been rolling out his sonorous periods 
with self-absorbed delight, he would no 
doubt have noticed that his guest was not 





























listening. He might have detected, too, 
that all the energy of his will and emotion 
was concentrated upon Elfreda, whose 
eyelids presently began to quiver, while 
little convulsive shocks seemed to dart 
through the nerves of her limbs. 

‘‘ Well, now you will perceive,’’ he was 
just saying, anxious to utilize the few 
moments that remained, «‘that thought, 
so far from being a function of matter, isa 
direct spiritual induction—to use the term 
in its most literal sense—but necessarily 
vitiated and obscured by the imperfection 
of the medium—that is, the human brain— 
through which it can only reach and affect 
matter and energize this torpid and stub- 
born world. We fancy, poor stupid re- 
flectors as we are, that we are free agents 
and that all the wealth of thought that 
bubbles up within us is our own, prompted 
by our own brain or the silly little self 
that sits behind and acts through it. But 
it is the spiritual companionship we draw 
about us which determines our thought. 
All we can do is to attract or repel in ac- 
cordance with the nature of our selfhood. 
And-the evil selfhood produces a conge- 
nial atmosphere for wicked spirits who 
prompt evil thoughts. A sweet, affection- 
ate character makes good spirits rush to- 
ward us by an inevitable law of spiritual 
gravitation. Habitual preoccupation with 
intellectual concerns draws toward us spir- 
its of intellectual bias who stimulate and 
energize our intellectual life.’’ 

Here his hand plunged into the bonbon- 
niére, and, crunching a burnt almond be- 
tween his strong teeth, he was about to 
proceed, when, to his unutterable amaze- 
ment, he saw Elfreda open her eyes, and 
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after two futile efforts slowly riseto her feet. 
She stood for a moment leaning with both 
hands upon the table ; then, as full ¢con- 
sciousness returned to her, a look of fright 
dilated her eyes. With a mighty effort 
she pulled herself together, and with fal- 
tering steps hurried toward the door. 
Thorold, seeing her grope for the knob, 
sprang forward, drew aside the portiére 
and opened the door for her. 

Rallston lost, for once, the use of his 
tongue. He was at a loss to comprehend 
what had happened. To suspect his de- 
voted friend Ballington of working at 
cross purposes with him did not at once 
enter his mind ; and yet Elfreda had never 
before awakened from this comatose con- 
dition of her own accord. A little spark 
of resentment, vaguely impersonal at first, 
but then gathering intensity, was kindled 
within him. He cast a glance of thinly 
veiled suspicion upon his guest, and his 
great bushy brows were knit in a por- 
tentous frown. 

«« That is—most singular,’’ he muttered 
at last; then, as Thorold reached him his 
hand, he bowed with stately ceremonious- 
ness, and said: «‘Good night, Mr. Balling- 
ton, good night.”’ 

He pushed open the door to the hall 
and seemed almost anxious to hasten his 
guest’s departure. If the latter could have 
invented any pretext for lingering, he 
would have been less accommodating. 
For he shuddered at the thought of leav- 
ing his beloved alone with this terrible 
man. As, however, there was no help for 
it, he hurried home, and relieved his over- 
burdened heart by writing a long and in- 
dignant letter to Miss Shattuck. 
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DOCTOR KOCH AND HIS LYMPH. 


By JuLius WEIss, M.D. 


HERE are few events in the history 

of medicine which have excited such 
world-wide interest and profound admira- 
tion as the recent discovery of Professor 
Robert Koch of Berlin. He is the man of 
the day. One that lives in Berlin is apt to 
think that there is but one living man and 
one live topic worth talking about—these 
are Koch and Kochine. Before Doctor Koch 
read his remarkable paper in 1882 (he was 
then thirty-eight years of age), on the bac- 
illary cause 
of consump- 
tion, before 
the Physio- 
logical Society 
of Berlin, no 
one had heard 
of him. Yet 
Koch was for 
many years 
before this an 
ardent student 
of the micro- 
scope, and al- 
though the 
world knew 
little of the 
coming man 
his numerous 
friends prog- 
nosticated a 
grand future 
for him. The 
paper above 
mentioned de- 
monstrated to 
the public that in Koch we possessed an 
indefatigable worker, a thorough scientist 
and an insatiable investigator. The com- 
munication caused universal sensation. 
The cause of an ever-present plague that 
destroys human life to such an extent that 
fourteen per cent. of all deaths are due to it 
was incontrovertibly proven by Professor 
Koch's paper to be the growth and multi- 
plication of germs or bacilli which, either 
by their own influence or by means of 
chemical substances they produce, act de- 
structively on lung tissue and any other 
tissue that affords a soil for their growth. 
At this day there is scarcely an earnest, 
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scientific physician who does not recog- 
nize the bacillus as the cause of lung con- 
sumption. Shortly after this communica- 
tion Koch was rewarded by an appointment 
at the Berlin Hygienic Institute and a pro- 
fessorship at the university, ample oppor- 
tunity being thus afforded him for further 
researches in the line of investigation 
which he had followed. A few years ago 
Koch was sent to India by the government 
to investigate the cause of Asiatic cholera, 
and succeeded 
in discovering 
the microbe 
which is at the 
bottom of the 
disease. The 
next step to- 
ward progress 
was, of course, 
to prevent or 
cure these con- 
tagious dis- 
eases; and 
Koch has de- 
voted his clos- 
est attention 
to this subject 
for some years. 
On November 
14th he an- 
nounced, in 
his famous 
publication, 
that a cure for 
consumption 
had at last 
been found, and this it is which bestirs the 
world at the present time. 

Koch is a man of small stature but good 
development, with sharply cut features 


and a face that beams with intélligence. . 


He is a typical German. He cannot now 
take his glass of beer in the company of 
congenial comrades at his usual resort on 
account of the crowds who wish to see him, 
but formetly he was often seen to enjoy 
himself, like most of his colleagues, by 
chatting over the beer table. There is a 
frankness and a friendliness in the conver- 
sation of Professor Koch which cannot but 
make a favorable impression, and a sim- 
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plicity which is found predominant in 
nearly allgreat men. In spiteof the great 
number of people who seek an interview 
with Professor Koch, he does not deny him- 
self to anybody, and everyone carries away 
a pleasant recollection of the scientist. 

If the document of November 14th, in 
which Koch announced the cure of con- 
sumption, had not 
been written by a 
man whose thorough- 
ness and reliability 
were accepted facts, it 
would hardly have 
been noticed. But 
coming, as it did, 
from the infallible 
Koch, publica- 
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the 
tion fairly bewildered 
the medical profes- 
sion, and moved thousands of consump- 
tives to migrate to Berlin in the hope of 
restoration of health. Money came pour- 
ing in from emperor, government and citi- 
zens for promoting the extensive study of 
the discovery ; hospitals are being erected, 
with a special view to the observation of 
tuberculosis in all its phases, and German 
enthusiasm knows no bounds. 

We shall see in the course of this article 
that the discoverer himself permitted his 
enthusiasm to get the better of his logic, 
and that today, after several months’ ex- 
tensive experimentation on human beings 
in many public institutions, the prospect- 
ive cure of consumption, even in the first 
stage, is far from being certain. But it is 
true that most wonderful improvement 
has occurred in many instances, and that 
the future may record complete cures. 

The medical colleges, hospitals and 
hotels of Berlin present a picture which 
probably has never been seen before. In 
some hotels there are so many consump- 
tives undergoing treatment that one is 
reminded of a hospital. The corridors 
‘and reading rooms resound mournfully 
with the cough of hollow chests, and 
many doctors are present to discuss the 
situation. The nndertaker completes the 
picture. For it is not uncommon to see 
funerals at.the hotels since the poor 
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creatures who have been “ given up’’ by 
their doctors at home began their pilgrim- 
age to Berlin. Thereis hardly a civilized 
language which one does not hear in this 
Frenchmen, Italians 


motley assemblage. 
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and Spaniards manage to understand one 
another and travel together in hunting for 
lymph. The dark-visaged Turk, Rouma- 
nian and Hungarian are found in another 
corner ; the tall and slim-figured American 
is forever busy, and gets more information 
in one day than the lazy Orientals in a 
week. 





VARIATION OF A PATIENT’S TEMPERATURE AFTER 
INOCULATION. 


At the Hygienic Institute, where Koch’s 
laboratory is situated, the applications for 
instruction are so numerous that no 
chance for new students will exist for 
some time. The hospitals are overcrowd- 
ed and patients generally have to wait 
for vacant beds. The visiting physicians 
are surrounded by eager medical followers, 
and they are indeed happy when the day’s 
work is done. The universities are crowd- 
ed to overflowing’ not only in Berlin but 
in smaller German cities, and even Vienna 
gets her share of increased attendance. 

Quite a number of deaths have occurred 
here after the application of the lymph, 
but very few in consequence of it. These 
few, however, demonstrate the fact that 
the medicine is an intense poison and that 
its administration requires extraordinary 
care. It is evidently not the fault of Pro- 
fessor Koch if people go to Berlin who are 
in the last stages of consumption, and die. 
Even in these hopeless cases it was only 
after continued appeals on the part of pa- 
tient and relatives that the injections with 
the new drug were tried, and in some cases 
fatally. Yet it would be unfair to attrib- 
ute death in these cases to the action of 
the lymph, seeing that the patients were 
dying, so to speak, at the time of the em- 
ployment of the remedy. 

The lymph used for inoculating con- 
sumptives looks like strong beef tea. Each 
drop of the original fluid is diluted with 
100 parts of water, and two drops of this 
fluid areused for the first treatment. If 
there be no fever and discomfort from this 
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dose, four drops are employed the next 
day, and six, eight, or ten on succeeding 
days. But if there be a reaction, as fever, 
chills, headache, difficult breathing, etc., 
after one of these injections, the dose is 
not increased until the patient shows, by 
the slight effects produced, that he or she 
can tolerate more. The maximum amount 
used at Berlin is one grain of the original 
as asingle dose. It is found that healthy 
people as a rule do not suffer from after 
effects when small doses are used, but con- 
sumptives almost always have high fever, 
with cough and short breath, a few hours 
after the injection. In twenty-four hours 
all these alarming symptoms disappear, 
and in another twenty-four hours the pa- 
tient is ready for a second treatment. Af- 
ter half a dozen injections it is generally 
found that the patient no longer feels the 
reaction which is the disagreeable feature 
connected with the use of this remedy. 
Still it is advisable to keep up the injec- 
tions once or twice a week for some time 
to prevent relapse. By carefully selecting 
the cases in which the lymph is apt to 
do good, and by gradually increasing the 
small dose with which treatment is be- 
gun, no accidents should happen. The 
deaths which I have seen in Berlin were 
for the most part due to the fact that pa- 
tients and relatives insisted upon the use 
of the lymph when the disease was too far 
advanced to leave ground for hope. In 
some cases, indeed, the lymph was used 
in order that the dying patient might be 
comforted by having his last wish fulfilled. 

The effect of the medicine is certainly 
marvellous. Wherever tuberculous tissue is 
found it is attacked and gradually thrown 
off, while healthy tissue is unaffected. The 
action of the lymph is best observed in 
consumption of the skin or lupus. This 
affection is generally seen on the nose and 
cheeks, so that the changes occurring 
after the use of the fluid can be closely 
observed and studied. A few hours after 
the use of the lymph the red diseased sur- 
face becomes still redder and swollen, the 
patient feeling an intense pain in the parts 
affected. Small blisters form at various 
points, and it can at times be plainly seen 
that the tuberculous nodules die and sepa- 
rate from the healthy tissue. Under the 
crusts which form over the lupus healing 
proceeds and lines of cicatrization gradu- 
ally become visible. The redness and swell- 


ing increase for from twelve to twenty- 
four hours, after which a slow decrease of 
the inflammation leaves the tissue in an 
improved condition. With each injection a 
certain amount of healing takes place un- 
til, in the course of from twelve to thirty 
injections, a cure may result. When the 
disease extends deeply into the skin and 
underlying tissues the lymph does not of 
itself bring about a cure, because there is 
no chance for the deeply lying dead mat- 
ter to be discharged, and the surgeon’s aid 
must be called in. The percentage of re- 
coveries in lupus without surgical inter- 
ference has so far been thirty-six per cent. 
This proves beyond a shadow of doubt 
that the recently discovered remedy has a 
powerfully curative action, and that the 
sallies of some professional brethren who 
think that the lymph possesses no vir- 
tue whatever are based more upon preju- 
dice than observation. Probably the same 
changes occur in the lungs when the 
lymph is used for lung consumption. The 
living tubercular tissues are killed and 
separated from their healthy surround- 
ings; if the disease be not too far ad- 
vanced, and the circumstances for the dis- 
charge of the dead material are favorable, 
a cure can take place. 

The reader will naturally inquire wheth- 
er such a thing has so far occurred in the 
cases treated. In other words, can we give 
an assurance that a cure can be expected 
by the Koch procedure? In answer to 
this, we can say that no case of lung con- 
sumption has been recorded so far which 
has been put down as absolutely cured. 
The time during which consumptives have 
undergone treatment has been altogether 
too short to decide the question. A disease 
which, in many instances, has been pro- 
gressing for years cannot be expected to be 
entirely cured in two or three weeks. But 
the improvement which has taken place 
in many cases has been so astonishing 
that there is every reason to hope that ab- 
solute cures may result after some months 
of medical treatment, especially in patients 
not too far advanced in the disease. It is 
self-evident when the lungs have been de- 
voured by tuberculosis to such an extent 
that there is hardly enough breathing area 
left to support life that no hope of cure 
can be entertained from any method of 
treatment. 

That the reader may form an idea of the 
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workings ofthe intensely poisonous lymph 
I shall endeavor to describe the case of a 
man whom I saw under treatment for two 
weeks at the Charity hospital of Berlin, 
and who is at the present time consider- 
ably improved. This patient had been 
suffering for twelve months from a serious 
cough, night-sweats, difficulty of breath- 
ing, and other symp- 
toms of consumption, 
and medical examina- 
tion revealed affection 
of both lungs, but no 
cavities were found. — 
The first injection of 
Koch’s lymph was giv- 
en on December 5th at 
11A.M. At 5 P.M. the 
patient had a severe 
chill followed by fever ; 
his temperature went 
up to 104%° F. by 11 
p.M. At this time a 
sense of choking was complained of, and 
the respiration became so frequent that 
oné was reminded of a bad attack of 
pneumonia. Severe headache, nausea and 
vomiting added to the distress of the pa- 
tient. The fever gradually receded until 
next morning the temperature was nor- 
mal. With the decline of the fever the 
other effects of the poison passed off, and 
twenty-four hours after the injection the 





DIAGRAM OF SPUTUM AFTER INOCULATION, SHOWING THE 


DESTRUCTION OF THE BACILLI. 


patient felt weak but not distressed. Ac- 
cordingly, on December 7th a second injec- 
tion of one fiftieth of a grain of the poison 
was made. The reaction was not as severe 
as on the previous occasion. Although the 
patient had high fever again and headache 
he did not suffer very long, and felt quite 
well eight hours after the reaction. On 





December 8th one thirtieth of a grain was 
injected, the reaction being quite as severe 
as at first, so that on December gth the 
dose was not increased. But this time the 
patient tolerated the drug very well, and on 
December roth one twelfth of a grain was 
employed. Fever again resulted and the 
symptoms were such that no increase of 





BACILLI IN THE SPUTUM OF A PATIENT BEFORE INOCULATION. THE 
BACILLI APPEAR AS SMALL STRAIGHT RODS. 


the dose was made for the next two days. 
But on December 13th one fourth of a 
grain of the concentrated fluid caused no 
more reaction than the previous treatment. 
In the next few days the dose was carried 
up tothe highest which is employed; viz., 
about one and one half grains. The pains 
in the chest, frequent cough and loss of 
appetite which were complained of by the 
patient upon entrance into the hospital 
had been banished by the medicine, 
and in two weeks so much improve- 
ment had taken place that the pa- 
tient thought he was well ; but the 
microscope showed he was not, for 
the deadly germs, the so-called tu- 
bercular bacilli, still swarmed in tke 
expectorations of the patient, and 
treatment had to be continued for 
many days to assure good results. 
Time alone can tell whether this 
case will be one of the future cures 
which will no doubt be recorded 
within ayear. After patients show 
no bad effects in consequence of 
the injection they are sometimes al- 
lowed to go about after treatment and at- 
tend to their business. But these people 
must all present themselves at least once 
a week at the hospital for treatment, and 
thus every patient is kept under observa- 
tion and complete records are obtained. 
Many interesting observations are be- 
ing made in the Berlin hospitals which 
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point to a brilliant future for the lymph, 
as regards the diagnosis of tubercular af- 
fections in various organs of the body. 
Some patients have been injected with 
the Koch fluid, not with a view to rem- 
edying a tubercular ailment but rather to 
decide what effect it would have on non- 
tuberculous subjects. It was found, how- 
ever, that in quite a number of cases re- 
action followed the use of the remedy. 
A search was instituted for the cause of 
this reaction, and it led to the discovery 
of tubercular affections of the kidneys, in- 
testines and other abdominal organs. It 
was found also that in these cases a pain- 
ful sensation was complained of by the 
patient in the region of the affected organs, 
pointing, as it were, to the place where tu- 
bercles were to be found. 

The medical profession wili no doubt 
attach more importance to the diagnostic 
than to the remedial features of Koch’s 
lymph. The value of a drug which will 
aid us in making out a case of consump- 
tion before the disease has gone too far 
to be under medical control is an inesti- 
mable boon tohumanity. Pulmonary con- 
sumption ought, by means of the diag- 
nostic and remedial powers of the Koch 
lymph, to become a preventable disease, 
and the near future should see the end of 
a plague which has been decimating the 
people for countless years over the entire 
globe. Moreover, there is hardly any 
doubt that the principle involved in the 
Koch discovery will soon be brought to 
bear on other infectious diseases, and that 
we may hope that diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, etc., will be counted among 
the ailments against which powerful med- 
ical weapons can be employed. It is too 
much to hope that we shall have no con- 
tagious diseases at all worth speaking of ; 
but, at any rate, a new era of medical 
thought has come, and who knows where 
it will land us? 

An immense number of observations are 
being made, not only in Berlin but in all 
medical centres, which will soon place us 
in a position to state the exact limitations 
within which we can expect to see results 
from the use of thelymph. In the mean- 
while, let us hear everybody who has had 
any experience with the new remedy and 
let discussion have full sway. 

The microscopic examination of the 
sputum for bacilli is a very important fac- 





tor in deciding the amount of good de- 
rived from the lymph. If the bacilli be 
no longer discoverable in the matter ex- 
pectorated by a patient, we can conclude 
that healing proceeds well and that the 
prospects are favorable. On the other 
hand, if bacilli be constantly present in 
large numbers in spite of weeks of treat- 
ment, the future of the patient is gloomy. 
Examination of the sputa is therefore a 
daily procedure at the various hospitals 
of Berlin, and the microscope is constantly 
consulted in estimating the chances of 
recovery. So far a total disappearance of 
bacilli has been a rarity, excepting for a 
short time, but an immense reduction in 
the number of them has occurred in al- 
most all cases treated for some time by 
the new method. On the whole, it is a 
safe statement to make that a great deal 
of benefit has been derived from the Koch 
treatment by consumptives not too far 
advanced in the disease, and that in in- 
cipient consumption a reasonable hope 
for cure can be entertained. 

Professor Koch himself will have all the 
opportunity for further observation that 
he can wish through the new building 
now being erected by the government for 
his special use. 
admire the appreciation by European 
powers of the work of their great investi- 
gators. The immediate anxieties con- 
nected with working fora living should 
not worry the man who lives for science. 
Medical institutions ought to be endowed 
by the state on the principle of afford- 
ing protection to the life and health of a 
people or nation. The teachers in such 
institutions should not be dependent upon 
the dollars of students, but be entirely un- 
hampered by financial considerations, and 
devote their time to that scientific and 
clinical research which today displays to 
us the achievement of Robert Koch. 
‘‘ Many agem of purest ray serene’’ would 
be found among the medical men of the 
United States were they enabled to develop 
themselves by the opportunities presented 
at the many great hygienic institutions 
of Europe. So far, the American physi- 
cians and surgeons have been known 
chiefly for practical observations at the 
bedside. We have, of course, many doc- 
tors who have also displayed remarkable 
acumen in scientific directions. But the 
latter should receive more encourage- 
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The government of the United 
States ought to establish a central univer- 
sity and hygienic institute for the study 
of questions connected with public health 
and for original medical research. Ameri- 
cans have excelled other nations in mat- 
ters practical ; let us also have them excel 
in matters theoretical ; for the latter often 
lead to most important scientific facts, 
and these, again, to great humanitarian 
improvements. 

The present status of the lymph ques- 
tion regarding the advisability of con- 
sumptive patients going to Germany for 
treatment can be summed up in three 
words: ‘‘Do not go.’’ Those who are 
suffering from consumption in its early 
stages can well afford to wait until we shall 
know more about the exact action of the 
lymph. Moreover, other lines of treat- 
ment are effective in the first stages of 
phthisis, such as climatic change, medici- 
nal remedies, hygienic improvement, and 
instances of complete recovery by the old 
method are not at all rare. On the other 


ment. 


hand, those who are far advanced in the 
disease have no reason to hope for the 
slightest improvement from Koch's meth- 
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od; indeed such cases are at present re- 
fused treatment. Again, the lymph will 
be sent to nearly every institution in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere within a short time, so 
that patients will be enabled to receive the 
benefits of the new treatment in their own 
town. 

There is another consideration which 
should be well weighed before a consump- 
tive decides upon a transatlantictrip. In 
Berlin the private and public institutions 
are overcrowded, and the majority of pri- 
vate patients must be treated at the hotels. 
At the latter places no conveniences what- 
ever exist for the proper care of disease. 
The surroundings are such that a chronic 
ailment is bound to grow worse. Fresh air 
and sunlight can rarely be obtained; a 
suitable diet is out of the question, and 
an unfamiliarity with the language often 
interferes with obtaining comfort which 
might otherwise be easily procured. Add- 
ing to this the exposure to cold, sea- 
sickness and other inconveniences of 
travel, there is no doubt in my mind that 
the advice above given, ‘‘Do not go,”’ 
will be accepted as resting upon solid 
ground. 
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IDN’T know 
Corporal Bil- 
lee?’’ asked 
the captain 
with a look 
of unfeigned 
surprise. 
«And you 
belonged to 
the old Four- 
teenth corps, 
too?’’ 

«‘ But there 
were a good 
many cor- 




















porals who 
wore ‘the 
acorn,’ if I 
remember 
rightly ?’’ 

‘“‘Of course—but there was only one 
Billee.’’ 

The reply was greeted with a shout of 
laughter by the little company in the 
smoking compartment of the sleeping car. 
We were on the express bound north from 
Chattanooga, and had just rounded the 
point of Lookout mountain, looking up 
out of the shadow in the valley at the 
windows of the great hotel upon the sum- 
mit, which flashed and glowed in the set- 
ting sunlight as red and fitful as the glare 
which some of us remembered in the centre 
of the white puffs of smoke in the same 
place so many years before. Naturally 
enough, our thoughts and talk were of that 
time which had made the region memo- 
rable as the theatre of one of the most re- 
markable conflicts in the history of war- 
fare. 

‘Tell us about him,’’ said one of the 
youngsters, with suggestive importunity. 

‘«Well,’’ answered the captain good- 
humoredly, ««I don’t mind. It may help 
pass the time and perhaps enable you 
young fellows to understand how the re- 
gion a man has once fought over is ever 
after peopled with ghosts for him.”’ 

The captain shifted his cigar, drew a 
long whiff and, letting the smoke escape 
slowly from his lips, began : 
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‘«Just how Billee became attached to 
our regiment nobody knew, and why he 
remained with it noone could guess. He 
suddenly appeared inside our lines one 
morning at ‘stable call.’ We had made 
our first march the day before, from Cin- 
cinnati into Dixie. We did not know 
where we were going, and it made little 
difference to anyone where we went. The 
enemy was somewhere in front of us and 
we were going to find him. That was 
about all we knew of war. We were one 
of those crack regiments of which so much 
was expected in those days—twelve troops 
splendidly mounted and commanded by a 
man who, though he had only worn an 
eagle for a fortnight, already had his eye 
upon one of the ‘ stars’ which were blaz- 
ing across the firmament in such confus- 
ing splendorjust at that time. He meant 
to be under it when it finally fell—and he 
was. 

‘« For offence or defence we were as yet 
quite harmless. Fortunately, the foe was 
still a good way off. Even Buell, who 
could see an enemy farther and conduct a 
retreat more expeditiously than any man 
we ever served under, could hardly make 
up his mind where his adversary was or 
which way he was headed. If we had 
stumbled across a fight we should un- 
doubtedly have played havoc with some- 
body, either before or behind us, for not 
one in twenty could have stopped his 
horse, if once started on a run, to save his 
life. 

‘‘The roads were heavy. It was late 
when we camped,and the raw troopers were 
sore and stiff when summoned the next 
morning to clean mud-stained horses and 
equipments. Billee was hanging about 
the tether rope of troop D, the color com- 
pany, which, either because its captain was 
the best horseman or the shrewdest nego- 
tiator in the regiment, had received by far 
the finest mount. A hundred blood bays, 
varying hardly halfa hand in height, bore 
the troop to which was confided the col- 
ors of-the Eleventh. The men who rode 
them were yet unable to appreciate their 
good fortune. Few of them had ever laid 
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a leg overa saddle until a week before, 
when we had drawn our new ‘ McClel- 
lans,’ which some were yet unable to ad- 
just without oversight. Not half of them 
had ever rubbed down a horse in their lives 
or tried to guide or control one until we 
had been ordered to mount and ‘march, 
march away’ toward the enemy, who, 
whether they fought or ran, would have 
us at equal disadvantage. 

«« We had had a jolly time the day before, 
with innumerable adventures along the 
way ; but not a man of the whole command 
will ever look back to that march without 
the most poignant memories. Perhaps 
you never belonged to the cavalry? Well, 
you can’t appreciate it then. Given a 
hard-bitted, hard-trotting horse, and a man 
who knows no more about riding than the 
horse does of astronomy ; give him a cara- 
bine, a pistol, an iron-cased sabre, a can- 
teen, a haversack, blanket, overcoat and 
everything else a new recruit considers 
necessary to his comfort, and put him on 
a hard Kentucky pike with a thousand 
more just like him and encumbered in the 
same manner, and let the orders be: 
‘Walk!’ ‘Trot!’ ‘Trot!’ ‘Walk!’ for 
ten hours on a stretch, and then guess 
that man’s condition the next morning if 
you can ! 

‘«« There is hardly any torture more ter- 
rible. The steady thump—thump of the 
saddle not only bruises but shocks and 
jars, until back, ribs, head, shoulders, 
lungs, liver—every part of the tortured 
torso—is shaken, strained, bruised and 
filled with protesting pain. Then, too, 
the saddle chafes the limbs, the accoutre- 
ments whack and bang in every conceiv- 
able and inconceivable way ; and, long be- 
fore night comes, the sufferer would wel- 
come anything that would give a moment’s 
relief—would count a fight, with a bullet 
as his share, a welcome release from his 
three years’ enlistment. Every man in 
the regiment would have deserted that 
night but for the fact that he would rather 
have stayed and be killed than move a leg 
to get away. Ifthe enemy had happened 
our way about that time there would have 
been a terrible fight, for everyone of us 
would have died where he lay rather than 
run a hundred yards to escape. 

‘‘It was a beautiful spot where we en- 
camped—on a slope carpeted with blue 
grass, a grove of oaks scattered along the 
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crest, and a clear stream bursting out 
from the crevices of the flat stone wall of 
a spacious springhouse. We unsaddled, 
fed, watered and tethered the horses; 
made our coffee, ate our rations and got 
to sleep—somehow! The ground was a 
little moist, but we all had rubber blankets, 
so that didn't matter. I don’t think it 
would have mattered if we had had no 
blankets at all. I would have been glad 
to have lain down if the mud had been a 
foot deep, and I really do not think the 
softest couch in the world would have 
been any more grateful to us than the 
bare ground that night. I never heard so 
many groans in my life. Men were liter- 
ally rolling over the whole camp, trying to 
find relief from the pain which was only 
momentarily allayed by a change of posi- 
tion. 

‘««The next morning—well, words can- 
not dothe subject justice! It was aterrible 
initiation, but it made us soldiers... A man 
who could live through that could stand 
anything, and when we got over it we 
had the consolation of knowing that the 
worst part of our service was behind us. 
That is always something. 

«« At ‘stable call,’ as I said, Billy was 
found already at home among the horses 
of D troop. How he came there nobody 
knew ; the guards declared that no one 
had passed their lines and the sentry 
with the horses had seen nothing of him 
until, a few minutes before, he had found 
him quietly patting the muzzle of the 
captain’s extra mount—a dark bay stal- 
lion of magnificent appearance, the pur- 
chase of which had lightened the cap- 
tain’s purse of a goodly sum; but which, 
on the departure of his accustomed keeper, 
had developed such a vicious temper that 
as yet his new owner had not cared to at- 
tempt to ride him. This horse seemed to 
have caught Billy’s fancy, and the animal, 
which the orderly declared was ‘ all teeth 
and toe-corks ’ when he tried to approach 
him, submitted to the stranger’s caresses, 
not only without remonstrance, but with 
apparent pleasure ; but when anyone else 
approached the ears were laid back, the 
wicked eyes gleamed, and it was made 
evident that ‘ Extra’s’ amiability was not 
of a promiscuous character. 

«« Of course, being in an enemy’s coun- 
try, Billy was regarded with suspicion. He 
was of a tall, gaunt figure, with just a hint 
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of beard upon a face 
singularly devoid of 
expression, except 
when lighted up 
with admiration for 
a horse. His vocab- 
ulary was curiously 
limited and his 
words were uttered 
in a dead monotone. 
To all inquiries as to 
his identity he an- 
swered wondering- 
ly, ‘Billee;’ to all 
questions regarding 
his motive for com- 
ing within the lines 
he replied with en- 
thusiasm : 
‘«« Horse ! 
love horse !’ 
‘«‘ He waved one 
hand toward the 
horses of the troop as 
he spoke and twisted 
the other familiarly 
in the flowing mane 
of ‘ Extra,’ which no 
one else dared to 
touch. For the rest, 
his ideas appeared 
purely mercenary. 
«<«Gimme a 
thent !’ he said sud- 
denly, holding out 
his hand to the cap- 
tain’s orderly. He 
spoke the last word 
with a lisp, which 
did not otherwise ap- 
pear in his speech. 
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«© «All right,’ an- 
swered the non- 
plussed soldier ; ‘I'll give you a quarter 
if you’ll clean that horse,’ pointing to 
‘ Extra,’ as the vicious stallion had been 
christened. 

«The man seemed dimly to understand 
what was required of him. He turned 
toward the horse, nodded his head slowly, 
spat on his hands, rubbed them together 
and asked, with some approach to anima- 
tion : 

‘« «Gimme a thent?’ 

«© «No; Ill give you a quarter !’ roared 
the orderly, with the habit one gets of 
speaking in a boisterous tone to a per- 





““GIMME A THENT.” 


son who does not seem to fully understand. 
He threw him the curry-comb and brush 
as he spoke. Billy picked them up, ex- 
amined them carefully, and, with a grunt 
of approval, laid them down at the stall- 
ion’s feet. Then taking off his coat and 
hat, he folded the former and laid the lat- 
ter carefully upon it ; slipped his suspen- 
ders from his shoulders, tied them around 
his hips and, springing forward, caught up 
the brush and, grasping ‘ Extra’s’ foretop, 
began to brush his head in a manner so 
furious that one looked to see the black 
muzzle open and the white teeth gleam 
































through them in angry resentment. In- 
stead of this the vicious animal bent his 
neck, half closed his eyes and submitted 
with evident enjoyment to a grooming 
which, though apparently rough, was ex- 
ecuted with skill and care. When he 
had finished using the brush he threw it 
on the ground and, seizing the rubbing 
cloth, went over every part of the bowed 
head—ears, eyes and nostrils—with a 
swift, furious skill that woke the admira- 
tion of the raw troopers, many of whom 
were yet afraid of the animals they rode, 
and all of whom were unwilling to bestow 
a tithe of the energy he displayed upon 
their work, even if they had possessed the 
skill. 

«<< That-away !’ panted Billy, proudly 
facing the awkward squad, who had been 
watching the performance. 

«« Well, by thunder!’ exclaimed the 
subaltern who had charge of the ‘stable 
duty,’ but was hardly more familiar with 
its performance than the men themselves. 

‘««« Lieutenant !’ 

«« The officer turned quickly and saluted 
awkwardly his colonel, who, despite the 
fact that he had ridden thirty miles the day 
before without once unbracing from his 
erect position in the saddle, was astir fresh 
and alert to see that his men performed 
their new duties faithfully if not satisfac- 
torily. He was a regular army officer, who 
had undertaken to put the crude materi- 
al of the Eleventh into shape, with the 
fixed determination to make it the best 
cavairy regiment in the volunteer service. 
He was an ambitious as well as a thorough- 
ly trained soldier, who meant that his new 
command should win him promotion, and 
knew that, to do so, it must first be well 
disciplined—taught to do its work well, 
to obey implicitly and endure fatigue and 
discomfort patiently. These qualities he 
fully realized were infinitely more valuable 
than tactical proficiency. 

‘‘It was a hard task. How well he ac- 
complished it the world knows. He never 
forgot the means by which he had won his 
way to renown, and when he had two stars 
upon his shoulders, came the very first day 
he wore them to tell the men of his old 
regiment that he owed to them the honors 
he had received. 

‘«« They. idolized him then, but he was a 
terribly hard master in those early days 
and was far from popular with the men or 
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officers under his command. His idea of 
the best way to train men to be soldiers 
was to compel them to march, and, if oc- 
casion served, give them a chance to fight. 

«««A month in the field is worth a year 
in camp,’ was the keynote of his method 
of making raw troops the most effective 
soldiers in the world. 

‘«« So, as soon as his men were mounted, 
the Eleventh started on their first march ; 
in a month they saw their first fight, and 
in three months felt themselves to be vet- 
erans, as indeed they were. 

‘«The colonel was inspecting men and 
officers at their ‘stable duty,’ after their 
first day in the saddle. What he had seen 
thus far had not tended to put him in a 
good humor. He was what was called ‘a 
born horseman’ himself, and knew that 
half the efficiency of a cavalry regiment lay 
in the care bestowed upon its horses. He 
could not only ride and fight, but he could 
groom and shoe a horse as well. 

‘««« Lieutenant !’ he repeated, answering 
the salute, ‘ what’s that man’s name?’ 

‘«« He indicated Billy with a glance. 

«««T—J don’t know, sir,’ stammered the 
lieutenant. 

««¢ You don’t? Never let me hear you 
say that again. Learn the names of your 
men, if you don’t learn anything else.’ 

««« But, colonel , 

««« Not a word, sir. Make him take off 
that white shirt and tell your captain my 
orders are that he be made a corporal—at 
once. A man who knows how to groom 
a horse deserves promotion in such com- 
pany.’ 

««« All right, sir,’ answered the lieuten- 
ant, and the colonel strode away mutter- 
ing angrily to himself. 

««« Here, you man,’ said the puzzled offi- 
cer, turning to Billy, who had resumed his 
occupation. ‘You!’ he repeated, taking 
astep nearer. The stallion laid back his 
ears threateningly. ‘I say, you!’ roared 
the lieutenant. 

««« Name Billee,’ said the stranger va- 
cantly. As he turned and faced the offi- 
cer his head showed a symmetrical dome 
in which it seemed the most powerful in- 
tellect might be fitly throned, yet one saw 
at a glance that he was only a simple 
original. 

««« Well, Billy,’ said the officer sooth- 
ingly. 

««« Gimme a thent,’ interrupted Billy. 
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«“ The men laughed. The officer grew 
red in the face. 

««« You must go to the captain, Billy.’ 

«««Him?’ asked Billy, indicating the 
colonel with a gesture. 

««« Yes ; it’s thecolonel’s orders. 
along.’ 

‘« Billy shook his head. 

««« Bad man!’ he said, spitting on the 
ground and glancing at the retreating 
colonel. ‘Badman! Billee clean horse!’ 

«He resumed his work, the stallion 
standing guard over him, and as the moun- 
tain would not go to Mahomet, Mahomet 
must come to the mountain., So reasoned 
the lieutenant, and went for Captain El- 
lerton, to whom he communicated the 
colonel’s order. 

‘«« Billy had just finished grooming the 
vicious bay when the captain arrived. It 
was evident that he was well pleased to find 
some one who could handle his extra horse. 
Billy, however, paid no attention to the 
captain’s presence, but after stepping back 
to admire the shining coat and returning 
to give it another and yet another touch, 
he walked up to the orderly who had agreed 
to pay for his services, and extending his 
hand said in his accustomed monotone : 

«« «Gimme a thent.’ 

‘The soldier handed him the quarter 
he had promised—one of the paper postal- 
notes of the time. Billy turned it over 
questioningly, and handed it back. 

««« Gimme a thent,’ he repeated. 

‘« «Opposed to paper currency, are you ?’ 
interposed the captain. ‘Here's a silver 
quarter ; how’'ll that do?’ 

‘« Billy looked at the captain solemnly, 
took the coin, bit it, and apparently sat- 
isfied with his inspection, put it in his 
pocket. 

‘«« ‘White thent,’ he said gravely. ‘Thank 
ye, sir.’ 

‘‘He bowed his head by thrusting his 
chin out and then drawing it in two or 
three times, without moving his body. 

‘« Then he turned to a trooper who was 
having trouble with his horse and said, 
cheerfully : 

««« Rub him for ye, gimme a thent !’ 

‘* Without waiting for reply he began 
upon the restive animal, which at once 
ceased kicking and biting and submitted 
patiently to his manipulation. 

‘««« Well, I vow !’ exclaimed the captain, 
‘he'd be worth something to the troop, 
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wouldn’t he? I think, boys, we'd better 
chip in acent apiece and keep him. What 
do you say ?’ 

« As usual, the official jest was received 
with approval by the men, and more than 
one, responding to the captain's familiar- 
ity, offered some amendment. 

««« Tell you what, lieutenant,’ said the 
captain, ‘I’m afraid he’d make a sorry 
corporal, but as it’s the colonel’s orders 

we'll have an extra 
one. I'll pay him 
myself and keep 
him to look after 
that brute and help 
around the ‘« she- 
bang”’ generally. 
Billy,’ he contin- 
ued, advancing to- 
ward the new ar- 
rival, ‘how would 
you like to go with 
me and take care of 
this horse?’ point- 
ing toward the 
extra mount. 
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HE THRASHED THE BULLY OF THE REGIMENT. 


‘««« Your horse?’ asked Billy admiringly. 
‘ Nice horse !’ 

‘« He left his work to go and straighten 
out the stallion’s mane. 

««« Will you go?’ 

‘«« Way off?’ indicated Billy with a 
wave of his arm. 

««« Yes ; all over Dixie.’ 

‘«« « Ride horse?’ patting the stallion. 

««« Yes ; whenever I don’t want him,’ 
answered the captain ; adding humorous- 
ly, ‘and that’s likely to be the bigger part 
of the time.’ 

















«The captain was a handsome, genial 
fellow whom the men allliked. Billy felt 
the charm of his manner, and in a little 
while was installed as general assistant in 
the mess tent of the officers of troop D, 
whose especial duty it was to look after 
the captain’s horse, ‘Extra.’ From that 
time he was known sometimes as ‘ Extra 
Billy,’ but more generally as ‘ Corporal 
Billee.’ Instead of a worsted chevron the 
men furnished him with a set made of 
yellow silk cord with tassels at the ends, 
to show the ‘ extra’ character of his rank. 

«It was a foolish, almost a wicked thing 
todo. Billy was evidently the unfortunate 
child of some family who would mourn 
his absence even more than his death, be- 
cause of the uncertainty attaching to it. 
He had no doubt followed the regiment, 
attracted by the horses, and perhaps by 
the music, for which he displayed great 
fondness. It wasathoughtless act to take 
the poor fellow into the maelstrom of war 
toward which we were headed, and away 
from the home that had protected his in- 
capacity ; yet perhaps it was better after 
all than to have put him outside the lines 
and left him to wander wherever his weak 
fancy might dictate, which was the only 
alternative. 

‘«« He was kindly and obliging, except to 
those to whom he took a dislike or from 
whom he received harsh treatment. For 
them he manifested his repugnance in ap- 
proved oriental fashion by turning away 
and spitting on the ground. With the 
officers and men of troop D he soon be- 
came a prime favorite and could not do too 
much for them. He had a natural gift as 
a horse-tamer, and Captain Ellerton was 
soon able to use his extra horse, but both 
pride and discretion led him to do so only 
on particular occasions. On review and 
parade, and sometimes at the outset of a 
march, he made his humble attendant hap- 
py by riding the bay stallion. At other 
times the horse was left in Billy’s charge, 
who would walk by his side all day long 
rather than see a hair wet with sweat upon 
his favorite. 

«« He was ofimmense strength and never 
seemed to feel fatigue. One day, after a 
hard march, he thrashed the bully of the 
regiment, who had picked at him for a 
month, to the infinite satisfaction of every- 
one, especially the colonel, who for once 
looked on approvingly at a fight. 
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««<«Isn’t that my corporal, Ellerton ?’ 
he asked when it was over. On being in- 
formed that it was, he said: ‘It’s a pity 
his wits are not brighter. He’s got good 
qualities. He’s a good horseman, a gen- 
tleman, and knows how to resent an in- 
sult. You did just right, my man,’ he 
added as Billy, grimy and bloody, passed 
by him toward his company’s limits. 

«“ «Thank ye, sir,’ said Billy, with his 
usual comical bow, as he paused to dust 
his hat. Then looking timidly at the 
officer, he added in his customary mono- 
tone: ‘Gimme a thent.’ 

The colonel laughed, fished a silver 
quarter out of his pocket, and with an- 
other bow and thanks Billy wenton. Up 
to that time the colonel had been an ob- 
ject of particular aversion to him. After 
this incident his admiration for that offi- 
cer was only second to his devotion to 
troop D. 

‘‘He was mortally afraid of guns, but 
having been ordered to hold the captain's 
horse once during an engagement, he did 
not attempt to leave his post though the 
bullets whistled around him and he was 
trembling in every limb; and one sultry 
day, during a long, hot fight, he won a 
cheer by appearing upon the scene loaded 
down with canteens full of cold water, and 
having first handed one to the colonel, dis- 
tributed the others along the line unmind- 
ful of the danger. 

‘‘ His constant inquiry for a cent would 
seem to indicate a covetous disposition, 
but nothing could be farther from Billy’s 
nature. He would give a cent as readily 
as ask for one, provided always it was not 
his last. He had no idea of the value of 
money and very little of its use. When 
the captain became a major Billy still re- 
mained with him, and, being sent now and 
then to the sutler's, learned that the pur- 
chasing power of a ‘thent’—every coin 
was a cent to him—was considerably in- 
creased by a statement of his employer's 
rank. After that, when he laid down his 
money, he always said, ‘ Major,’ and I 
am bound to admit that the kind-hearted 
dealer rarely failéd to give him what he 
asked for whether his cent was ‘ white’ 
or not. 

«One thing which Billy would have, if 
possible, was a clean collar and cuffs—or, 
at least, white ones—and no presentation 
was ever made by admiring friends that 
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was more heartily appreciated than when 
troop D chipped in and bought a set of 
enamelled steel cuffs and collar of the same 
character for the patient fellow who had 
curried their horses, brought their water, 
cut their wood, and done a thousand other 
kindnesses in addition to the duties he 
owed his employer. 
* * * 

‘‘ Three years afterward the Eleventh 
were indeed ‘ veterans’ — what were left 
of them, that is. Their exploits had be- 
come historical. They had won ‘ stars’ 
for two colonels ; one had been killed in 
battle and another lived, the victim of 
wounds which fame could never heal. 
Three hundred and seventy-six : that was 
the number of reénlistments out of our 
twelve companies! Yet we were still the 
‘fighting Eleventh.’ Ellerton was the 
colonel now. ‘Those left of us after the 
reénlistment furloughs were granted were 
ordered into camp to wait for recruits, 
fresh horses and repairs generally. We 
needed a rest and it was admitted that we 
deserved it. Only once or twice had we 
passed a fortnight in one place since we 
had first answered to ‘ Boot and Saddle.’ 

‘«The post to which we were assigned 
was Shell Mound, a little station on the 
railroad twenty miles below Chattanoo- 
ga, just opposite the mouth of the Sequat- 
chie, where there was a ferry, and a road 
leading across the Sand mountain to 
Pond Spring, Georgia, by which we had 
flanked Bragg out of his stronghold— 
Chaitanooga—a year before. The can- 
tonment was the pleasantest I ever saw. 
The little stream running down from 
Nickajack cave—the mouth of which 
yawns dark and grim against the moun- 
tain side—divides the plateau, which has 
been the scene of so many savage con- 
flicts, in its course to the river half a mile 
away. A hospital, a small convalescent 
camp, a stockade held by a company of 
colored troops, and quite a cluster of build- 
ings filled with forage and stores consti- 
tuted the post of which Colonel Ellerton 
was commandant. The garrison num- 
bered about 1000 men, but hardly half of 
them were ‘ effectives,’ and there were not 
horses enough to mount all of the cavalry. 

‘*Our camp soon became very homelike. 
The wives of several of the officers and of 
some of the enlisted men came to visit 
them ; friends and relatives were coming 
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and going, for we were so far in the rear of 
the army as to be considered almost be- 
yond the seat of war. We were presently 
to bein its very vortex, but did not know 
it. 

‘‘Among the ladies who became denizens 
of our camp was the wife of the colonel 
and their little daughter Maggie, a win- 
some child not yet five years old. ‘Cor- 
poral Billee’ had remained the faithful ser- 
vitor of Colonel Ellerton, though ‘ Extra’ 
had long since ceased to be what his name 
implied, but was a war-horse, worn and 
scarred, though still a favorite, and as ill- 
tempered as ever. 

‘‘On the arrival of the coionel’s wife 
and daughter Billy at once transferred his 
allegiance to them. Very naturally the 
young wife found much to engage her at- 
tention in her new and delightful sur- 
roundings, and was not unwilling the 
faithful fellow should often relieve her of 
the care ofthechild. Mounted on a snow- 
white mule, which had somehow become 
the property of the regiment, with ‘ Cor- 
poral Billee’ carefully holding the lead- 
ing rein, sometimes riding and sometimes 
running beside her, the bright-eyed child 
explored the camp and the surrounding 
valley almost at her own sweet will. 

‘« But if Billy was the faithful guardian 
of little Maggie, his devotion to the colo- 
nel’s wife was something marvellous. He 
was always deferential to ladies. Never 
was he known to pass even the most 
shabbily dressed woman without remov- 
ing his hat. He had evidently been ten- 
derly reared, and his gentle, decorous man- 
ner, as well perhaps as gratitude for his 
devotion to her husband, led the fair 
young wife to treat him with a consider- 
ation he had: probably never before re- 
ceived except from his mother, of whom 
it is likely that her kindness brought some 
dim suggestion. His eyes followed her 
movements with the wistfulness of a pet 
dog. . He read her thought almost before 
she was aware of it herself; studied her 
wishes and anticipated her desires. 

‘«‘T am sorry to say that Billy had 
grown very profane since he joined the 
regiment ; and profanity uttered in’ his 
habitual monotone was far more horrible 
than if varied by the emphasis which 
fuller intelligence gives. It was enough 
to make the wickedest man’s blood run 
cold to hear him pour out in even, un- 
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HE WON A CHEER BY APPEARING WITH CANTEENS 
OF COLD WATER. 


varied accents the uncomprehended an- 
athemas he had picked up around the 
campfire. More than one chaplain had 
reproved him, but they had too frequently 
done so in harsh or angry tones. Billy 
did not like to be ‘hollered at,’ as the 
boys said. Even if pleasantly done it 
was apt to make him lose his head. He 
did not mind being bantered or teased, so 
long as it was done in a moderate tone of 
voice, but he would not be scolded in any 
tone. It made him angry and sometimes 
vicious to be blamed. So when the chap- 
lains reproved him he would turn away, 
spit on the ground and treat them to 
choice specimens from his vocabulary of 
profanity. Once was enough. No chap- 
lain ever tried it a second time. It was 
like hearing a corpse swear. 

‘* Tt would only have needed a hint from 





















the colonel’s 
er wife, I believe, 
to have sealed his 
lips forever from 
any profane expres- 
sion. But this was 
not enough; the 
‘* good woman tried 
to teach him its 
wickedness, and ex- 
plain to him the idea 
of salvation. She 
read the Scriptures 
to him, explaining the words in soft, low 
tones. Billy listened with rapt attention. 
He preferred the New Testament narra- 
tive, and she read, over and over again, 
the story of the Christ and the incidents of 
His childhood and death until the poor 
fellow became thoroughly imbued with 
these features of the Gospel, and would re- 
peat them to curious listeners beside the 
campfires with laughable inconsequence 
but with the utmost seriousness and a 
curious dramatic power. He liked best 
of all the story of Herod’s unsuccessful 
search for ‘the child Jesus.’ Herod was 
a ‘bad man,’ for whom Billy showed a 
most unchristian hate, spitting and stamp- 
ing his feet with angry vehemence when- 
ever he mentioned the name. The climax 
of his enjoyment came, however, with the 
flight into Egypt: ‘ Take the young child 
and flee—into—into Egypt—into Egypt !’ 
he would exclaim. ‘Stay there until I 
come ; so bad man—bad man—can’t get 
baby !’ 

«This scene he acted over and over 
again with little Maggie, until both child 
and man performed it with the utmost 
relish. At the words, ‘Take the young 
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child,’ she would fling her arms about 
Billy’s neck and he would run across the 
parade and through the guard line—no one 
thought of stopping Billy or the colonel’s 
daughter—while they both shouted, ‘ Flee 
away ! fleeaway!’ It was abit of sacred 
drama of his own adaptation which he 
greatly enjoyed enacting. Sometimes they 
returned after a short absence, and some- 
times it would be hours before they came 
back. 

«« One day the colonel received orders to 
patrol the east bank of the river to and 
below Bridgeport for the purpose of break- 
ing up the haunts of bushwhackers, some 
of whom were reported to have fired upon 
our trains ; and it was decided to give the 
ladies a picnic, with just enough of real 
war about it to enable them to compre- 
hend its dangers. All the mounted men of 
the Eleventh were detailed for this duty. 
The colonel himself took command, leav- 
ing the post in my charge, I being the 
only captain who was not blessed with a 
wife to go with him on this novel pleasur- 
ing. ° 

‘Tt was a gay cavalcade that filed out of 
Little Maggie 


our post the next morning. 
was left in charge of her colored nurse and 
‘Corporal Billee’ was especially enjoined 
not to take her outside of the guard lines, 
unless ‘the bad man’ should come for 


her. This allusion to the Herodian epi- 
sode awakened all the enthusiasm of his 
sluggish nature, and he repeated over and 
over again how he would ‘flee away’ 
with her, if any harm should threaten. 
As she could not leave the lines, however, 
it suited the pretty tyrant’s whim to order 
her faithful drudge to bring her some of 
the golden hickory leaves, growing far up 
on the mountain side, which had attract- 
ed her attention in their ramble of the day 
before. 

‘« The uneasy feeling an officer is apt to 
experience when placed in a position of 
unusual responsibility was just beginning 
to take hold of me when I saw him start 
to perform her bidding. Of course, the 
officers of the post had often talked of what 
should be done in the event of an attack. 
We had no artillery, though the colonel 
had several times asked for a couple of 
guns, that we might not be quite without 
means of defence should we be shelled from 
across the river. Of course, such a thing 
was not at all probable, but, in war es- 
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pecially, it is the unexpected that happens. 
Though no specific plan had been adopted, 
it was tacitly understood that, if compelled 
to abandon the stockade, the unmount- 
ed part of the command would retreat to 
the cave, which was easily defensible and 
would accommodate many times our num- 
ber. With this possibility in view a sup- 
ply of arms, ammunition and some quar- 
termaster’s stores had been deposited just 
within the cave, a guard set over them and 
a low earthwork thrown up near the en- 
trance. Unless cut off from this there was 
little, if any, fearofcapture. The Indians 
had long ago demonstrated its capacity 
for defence. 

«Do what I might I could not shake 
off the impression that I ought to prepare 
to carry this plan into execution at any 
moment. Summoning my subordinates, 
therefore, I directed everything to be made 
ready to repel an attack. The officer in 
command of the convalescent camp was 
ordered to send a detail at once to occupy 
the cave, and direct his men on the first 
alarm to rally on this force without wait- 
ing for orders, while the rest of the gar- 
rison were to be so disposed as to hold the 
palisade as long as was prudent and fall 
back on this stronghold when necessary. 
It was not the first time that Nickajack 
had been made a strategic point in a mor- 
tal conflict, and war, whether savage or 
civilized, is waged on the same principles. 
The old Indian chiefs who are buried on 
the plateau must have smiled complacent- 
ly if they heard me echoing the orders they 
had no doubt given their braves when this 
wonderful subterranean chasm was the 
impregnable stronghold of their tribe. 

‘‘ Hardly had these orders been carried 
into effect when the crack of rifles was 
heard upon the hillside, and a moment 
after Billy came rushing down the road 
waving his hat and shouting, ‘Rebs! 
Rebs!’ The long roll had scarcely be- 
gun to sound when a six-pounder opened 
fire across the river. It all flashed upon 
me in an instant ! 

«A raiding party of the enemy had 
come down the Sequatchie intending to 
seize the post, destroy the stores collected 
there, cut the railroad and retreat over the 
mountain. In order to accomplish this I 
guessed that a part of their force had 
crossed the river during the night, with 
orders to seize the mouth of the cave when 

















the signal should be given. With regard 
to this I felt no apprehension. I could 
see that the convalescents were already in 
line, and knew that they could hold the 
position at the:mouth of the cave against 
ten times their number. I judged that 
the force Billy had discovered was not a 
large one, and concluded that the enemy, 
having witnessed the departure of the 
cavalry, would seek to cross more of their 
men and carry the place by storm before 
the main part of the garrison could return. 
I therefore directed a lieutenant to take 
the unmounted men of the Eleventh, 
creep along under cover of the railroad 
embankment to the bend of the river 
above, and prevent the enemy from land- 
ing at that point. As they were armed 
with the Spencer carabine and would have 
good cover, I did not doubt their ability to 
do this for a considerable time. As the 
bed of the little stream flowing out of the 
cave offered a fairly safe line of retreat, if 
we should be obliged to abandon the pali- 
sade, I determined to hold this as long as 
possible, knowing that an hour, or two 
hours at farthest, would bring reinforce- 
ments; and realizing that the public 
stores were perhaps even more important 
than the lives of the garrison. 

‘«« While these things were taking place 
and despite the confusion that prevailed 
I had not failed to give some thought to 
Billy and his charge. I have said there 
were two things of which he stood in mor- 
tal fear—a gun anda scolding. There was 
also another—the cave. No persuasion 
had ever been sufficient to induce him to 
venture more than a few steps into it. 
But his anxiety for the child’s safety over- 
came this fear. As he flew past me, his 
face was lit up with a glow of intelligence 
I had never seen in it before. 

‘«««Rebs! Rebs!’ he repeated. ‘ Nick- 
um-jack ! Nick-um-jack ! Take the young 
child and flee away—flee away !’ 

‘He dashed into the tent where little 
Maggie and the nurse were cowering in 
affright ; snatched the child in his arms 
and started across the plateau toward 
the mouth of the cave. Satisfied of their 
safety, Iturned my attention to the pali- 
sade, where a company of colored troops 
were standing to their work bravely, 
though the splinters flew thick about them 
every time the enemy’s six-pounders sent 
their spiteful greetings through the shel- 
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tering piles. There were but two of these 
guns, and as they had to run up on the 
river bank to fire, our rifles interfered with 
their aim and the shots very often went 


wide of the mark. Enough were well- 
directed, however, to be troublesome, and 
those which missed played havoc with the 
quarters and the convalescent camp be- 
yond. After atime some piles of forage 
caught fire and it began to look as if we 
should have to take to our heels and make 
for the cover of the cave. I have often 
thought it would have been a quaint par- 
allel with barbaric times if I had heen com- 
pelled to stand a siege in the cave. Of 
course the stores outside would have been 
lost, but I think we could have held Nicka- 
jack a long time. It was well provisioned, 
there was abundance of water and we had 
plenty of ammunition. Ido not see how 
we could have been dislodged. Perhaps I 
might have distinguished myself. 

«Just at this time I heard the rattle of 
musketry around the point and knew the 
enemy were trying to cross. Then came 
the roar of a rifled gun and a shell howled 
past us and over the heads of the gun- 
ners on the other bank. A cheer went up 
from our men. AJl knew what it, was— 
the armored car with its two twelve- 
pounders had steamed up from Bridge- 
port toour relief. A few minutes after the 
shouts of the Eleventh were heard as they 
dashed across the plateau and engaged 
the force on the hillside. It was all over 
then in a moment. Colonel Ellerton rode 
up to me whereI stood just outside the 
palisade, his face pale as ashes and the 
bay stallion all in a lather. 

««« My daughter!’ he exclaimed, hoarse- 
ly. 
‘Tt was all he could say. 

* * * 
«“‘T assured the agitated father of his 
child’s safety, telling him what I had 
seen; but nothing would relieve his 
anxiety except the actual sight of her 
whose danger had filled his heart with 
agony during his ride to our relief—the 
hardest ride, by the way, as I afterward 
learned, that even the Eleventh had ever 
known. I remember it struck me, when 
they first appeared, as acurious thing that 
so experienced a cavalry officer should 
come into action with his horses so badly 
blown. I had no idea then that our men 
had ridden at top speed for a longer dis- 
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tance at that gait than had ever 
before been attempted by us. 
I suppose, if there had been a 
superior officer on the ground, 
the coionel would probably 
have been reprimanded for hav- 
ing hopelessly winded so many 
of Uncle Sam’s valuable horses. It seems 
acurious thing, but there are times when 
horses are worth more than men—that is, 


they are more difficult to provide at the . 


precise point where they are wanted—and 
this was one of the times, and our camp 
the particular spot where horses were es- 
pecially valuable. The truth is, the father 
had wholly usurped the officer in Colonel 
Ellerton’s breast, and he would have killed 
every horse in the regiment rather than 
delay a moment in reaching the spot where 
he believed his child to be imperilled. 

«“«Come!’ he said impatiently, ‘we 
must find her.’ 

‘‘Calling an officer to relieve me, he 
dismounted and we walked together to the 
cave. No one there had seen anything 
of Billy or the little girl. I felt sure 
they had entered the cave, and procuring 
torches, we started to findthem. Pursu- 
ing the course of the stream that flows 
through the chasm, we found that the 
dugout which was used for traversing the 
narrower portions, where the stream was 
deepest, was missing, and I was sure then 
that the half-witted fellow, crazed by the 
noise of the fight and frenzied with anxi- 
ety for his charge, must have taken it 
and paddled up the stream on his way 
to the more hidden portions of the cave. 
So we pressed on, sometimes wading, 
sometimes swimming from side to side to 
find a foothold. Atlength we came upon 
the dugout lodged against the bank, under 
a rock overhung with stalactites. The 
father gazed with a shudder at the deep 
pool beyond, but by flashing our torches 
over it the reflection of the bottom, cov- 
ered with fragments broken from the roof, 
showed him that his fear was groundless. 

‘« We. passed this place with difficulty. 
On the farther bank we found a little 
shoe. There were only a half-dozen of us, 
but we made the deep, dark chasm ring 
with hearty cheers as the colonel pressed 
it to his lips. Then we shouted the 
names of the fugitives, but no answer 
came back tous. At length we came upon 
the paddle. The man who picked it up, 
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“REBS! REBS!’’ 


happening to hold his hand to the light, 
found there was blood upon it. 

««« That must be the reason he left the 
canoe,’ said the colonel. ‘He is wound- 
ed in the arm and could not paddle further. 
He will probably turn off from the direct 
route as soon as he can find a hiding 
place which he thinks entirely secure.’ 

‘«« « But he has no torch,’ I suggested. 

‘« «He always carries one or two candles 
in his breast pocket,’ was thereply. ‘ You 
know he is afraid to be alone in the dark.’ 

‘« We soon found traces of melted stear- 
ine where it had dropped upon the gray 
rocks, which confirmed this view. The 
frightened imbecile had evidently lighted 
a candle and pressed on into the heart of 
the mountain. Guided by the white, glis- 
tening drops we followed his trail until it 
finally disappeared. Turning back we 
found he had abandoned the main pas- 
sage, and pursuing a narrow and difficult 
way to the left, finally entered a low open- 
ing, through which we crawled, until at 
length it spread out into a gallery of vast 
height which none of us had ever seen 
before. 

‘«« Hush !’ whispered the colonel, as we 
rose to our feet. ‘I thought I heard a 
child cry.’ 

‘« We held our breath to listen. 
the colonel called. 

‘« No answer, only deafening echoes. 


Then 














‘«« We followed a narrow path that ran 
along one side of the chamber. To the 
right, the rocks fallen from the roof above 
were heaped up, forming an uneven slope 
which reached—we could not guess how 
high. We halted and called again. 

‘««« They are up there,’ said the colonel, 
pointing to the rugged pile. ‘Let us 
climb the slope.’ 

«« We ascended cautiously, taking care 
to disturb none of the loose rocks. The 
bats were in a state of strange activity. 
They flew about us and against us in 
swarms. ‘This satisfied us that they had 
been disturbed before our entrance. The 
air was full of that yellow, impalpable 
dust which is nowhere found but in great 
caverns—the undisturbed deposit of un- 
numbered ages. Finally we reached the 
top of the heap of fallen rocks, where the 
other wall of the chamber rose sheer into 
impenetrable darkness. It must have 
been a hundred feet or more from the bot- 
tom of the pile on the side from which we 
had started. 

‘« The colonel called again. Noone could 
recognize word or voice three steps away. 
The echoes came back, mocking, distorted, 
horrible, as only such sealed-up galleries 
of the underworld can distort human 
speech. Wewent on, clinging to the gray 
wall on our right and peering down into 
the murky gloom on our left and up into 
the darkness above, while the countless 
army of yellow-winged bats circled and 
squealed above us like demons of destruc- 
tion. My foot struck something that hada 
curious feeling. I lowered my torch and 
found that I had trodden on a skeleton. 
The bones were bare and yellow. There 
was a little heap of dust about it. We 
shuddered and passed on. 

«Suddenly a tall figure leaped from a 
recess of the wall before us. 

‘««« Billy !’ we all shouted at once. He 
turned a frightened, uncomprehending 
look upon us and leaped swiftly down the 
sharp, rocky slope. The father would 
have followed, but I held him back. It 
was well I did so, for at that moment oc- 
curred the most terrible thing I have ever 
experienced. For an instant a curious, 
rumbling sound seemed to echo through 
the mass of heaped-up rocks on which we 
stood. We felt it grate and tremble under 
our feet. A terrible grinding roar swelled 
and echoed through the gloom with deaf- 
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ening force. The whole vast pile was in 
motion! It wasas if the earth had broken 
into fragments and was sinking down— 
down into impenetrable darkness beneath 
our feet. Now and then great masses 
seemed to break away near the summit 
of the pile and start a granite avalanche 
that rolled and thundered down the slope. 
Masses fell from the unseen ceiling—we 
knew not how many feet above—and 
echoed like bursting shells as they struck 
the moving heap below, 

‘« Never shall I forget the sickly pallor 
of the faces about me, seen for a moment 
through the clouds of yellow dust which 
soon hid us from each other’s eyes, leaving 
only the fitful glare of the torches visible 
in the choking waves. Soon these began 
to disappear. Despite all we could do, we 
were thrown dazed and deafened down the 
groaning declivity. I remember being 
tossed as on a rocky wave, and thinking 
the end of the world had come. I suppose 
I must have been insensible for a time, 
though the echoes were still reverberating 
through the boundless chamber when I 
revived. 

‘«T could not at once recall what had oc- 
curred. All was dark, and my first idea 
was that the earth had gone back to chaos 
and that I was alone, buried in its gloom. 
I heard my name spoken in a whisper ; 
reached out my hand and touched another 
hand. Then a third voice came out of the 
darkness—a fourth and a fifth! Our party 
were all alive,though bruised and terrified. 
The torches had fallen and been extin- 
guished. The adjutant had a wax taper in 
his pocket and my matchbox fortunately 
was watertight. We lighted the taper and 
found one of the torches. 

‘« Was the passage by which we entered 
still open, or were we buried alive? That 
was the question each one read in the 
other faces, but no one uttered it. 

«©¢ We must find the—the others,’ said 
the colonel huskily. He could not bring 
himself to say-‘ the bodies,’ though we all 
knew that was in histhought. Noone on 
the slope of that rolling wave could pos- 
sibly have lived through that terrible con- 
vulsion. This was the conviction each 
read in the others’ eyes. 

‘«« We climbed the slope and examined 
the wall to get our bearings ; found the 
niche where the frightened imbecile had 
hidden, and then started, slowly and care- 
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fully, to descend the treacherous incline. 
Half way down it, as we judged, we found 
the child, unconscious but seemingly un- 
harmed. The rocky torrent had tossed 
her about on its jagged granite surface ; 
had bruised and beaten her into insensi- 
bility, but spared life and limb. A little 
spirits, rubbed on lips and wrists and 
temples, revived her so that she began to 
moan and weep, calling incessantly for 
‘ Billee ! Billee !’ 

‘« She did not seem to recognize her fa- 
ther. The poor silly boy, who had been 
her friend and protector in that black and 
terrible underworld now crowded all other 
thoughts from her mind. 

««A sob came up out of the darkness in 
answer to her cry. We followed the sound 
and soon found the poor fellow, his limbs 
wedged beneath a mass of rock that left 
no hope that he could be rescued alive. He 
was muttering, brokenly : 

‘«* Take—take—the young child—and 
flee—flee away—into—into Egypt—into 
Egypt!" 

«‘It was soon over. Neither the child’s 
kisses nor the father’s entreaties could call 
back the poor shattered brain to even a 
moment’s consciousness. After some hours 
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of cautious clambering we found our way 
out. 

‘‘When we returned the next day the 
roof had fallen down, and ‘ Corporal Bil- 
lee’ was buried in a sepulchre which will 
not give up its dead until the angel rolls 
away the stone and breaks the seals there- 
of. Facing the setting sun on the plateau 
before the yawning mouth of Nickajack 
we set up a white stone, inscribed, ‘ Cor- 
poral Billee.’ I wonder if it is there 
yet !”’ 

No one spoke when the story ended. 
The roar of the train came up through the 
darkness, harsh and grinding, as we sped 
on over historic ground. We had not 
noticed it before, so absorbed had our in- 
terest been in the narrative. The captain 
lighted a fresh cigar, but in a moment 
threw it away. There were several at- 
tempts at conversation, but they were 
futile, as no one seemed to care to talk; 
and one by one the little party withdrew, 
said ‘‘ good night’’ and retired each one 
to his berth. I do not know whether the 
captain’s story kept the others awake or 
not, but «‘ Corporal Billee’’ and his tragic 
death in the Nickajack cave had a large 
place in my dreams that night. 
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By HERBERT PIERSON. 





This article was in the hands of the editor of the Cosmopolitan when the despatch came from Madrid 
announcing the death of Mr. Herbert Pierson, away from family and friends. He had gone to Spain with 


the view of preparing a series of articles for the Cosmopolitan. 


Our readers who have seen his remarkably 


clever sketches, will feel that they, his family,and friends, have suffered a real loss in the death of this 


young artist who gave so much promise. 
of the Cosmopolitan. 


T looks as though built to withstand a 
siege, with its massive stone arch and 
iron-studded door. Perhaps the old « hi- 
dalgo’’ whose battered coat of arms still 
decorates it had his ‘‘scraps”’ with his 
enemies like the rest. In those days men 
did not show their hate by blackballing an 
enemy at a club or cutting him on the 
street ; they waited for a chanceto spit him 
on their swords—a worse cut than the pres- 
ent mode, I ween. Now 
the grand mansion has 
sunk to a mere ‘‘ casa de 
huespedes,’’ and I go 
through the archway 
and find another door, 
with a little iron-barred 
window through which 
the visitor may be sur- 
veyed. Pull the long 
iron chain at the side— 
‘‘Oh, come ye in peace here, 
or come ye in war?” 


cries avoice. Thatis the 
meaning, though they 
only say, ‘‘Quien es?”’ 
(Who is it ?). I reply, 
‘« Gente de paz,’’ which 
signifies that I will com- 
mit no murder on the 
premises. The door 
opens and I am free to 
enter. I find two aged 
women, who rule the 
place, and two gazelle- 
eyed girls, with bright 
flowers in their hair. 





It is our sad privilege to offer this, his last article, to the readers 


These are Inez and Casilda, the blossoms of 
this boarding-house parterre. The moth- 
ers, who are sisters, are partners in the 
business. Their consorts have long ago 
left these sublunary scenes. 

The landladies are old, with skins of 
parchment, lined like maps ; but their ways 
are kindly. They ask me each morning 
with motherly solicitude if I have «un- 
tired myself,’’ and Casilda smiles on me 
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while Inez casts 
down her eyes _ 
silken lashes 
that sweep her 


and displays the 
ly 


palecheek. Her | a 


cheek —“ah! 

call it fair, not 

pale.’’ But from the fair 
let us go to the fare. 
The bread is brought to 
the house two and three 
timesa day. Spaniards 
never eat stale bread. 
The business of the day 
begins with chocolate. 
Every Spaniard, from 
the bishop to the beg- 
gar, begins with choco- 
late. They could never 
face the toils and trials 
of the day without it. 
Casilda brings it to me 
hot and foaming in a 
tiny cup ; it is so thick 
that it must be eaten 


with a spoon. Then I. 


have a roll cut in long 
strips and the ‘azuca- 
rillo,’’ a sort of sugar, 
like petrified sea foam. 
No one tries to drink 
this chocolate. It must 
not be vulgarly gulped 
down. Dip 
your long 
strips of 
bread in the 
little cup of 
ambrosial 
nectar, and 
eat it slowly, 
meditatively, 
as you lay out 
plans for the 
day. Then 
dissolve the 
‘‘azucarillo”’ 
in the water, 
drink it, and 
the day is be- 
gun. 

As I pass 
through the 
hall on my 
way out for a 
stroll after 


breakfast, I catch a 

glimpse of Ine 

through a partly 

opened door. The 

jetty splendor of her 

hair falls in a shower 

about her face and 

shoulders. No need 

for switches there! The 

door is hurriedly closed 

and I find my way out to 

the grand square —a well- 

shaded place. There are 

rollicking students hurry- 

ing along to college, in their 

cocked hats and gowns. 

Thereis a knowing glint in 

their eyes that reminds me 

of the one whom the im- 

mortal Don questioned in 

regard to the life of himself 
published at Salamanca. 

‘Which of my actions 

is, I pray you, the most 

admired ?’’ asks the simple- 

minded Don Quixote. The 

artful student winks in re- 

ply, and says : ‘‘ Opinion is 

divided among so many !’’ 

I pass into a superb 

square, which is said to be 

the largest in Spain. The 

two cathedrals dominate 

the low lands from the hills, 

one quaint, 

archaic, Ro- 

manesque, of 

the kind that 

Richardson 

loved; the 

other lofty, 

Gothic, with 

clustering 

columns and 

groined ceil- 

ing. The can- 

ons seem to 

be always 

chanting in 

the secrecy 

of the choir, 

placed, as in 

most Span- 

ish cathe- 

drals, in the 
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Domingo belongs to the convent made im- 
mortal as the residence of Columbus, and 
wears a mantle of wondrous stone em- 
broidery. I go through the plaza with its 
arcades and gardens, the bunchy trees and 
fountains, past the university and all the 
crumbling colleges scattered 
about the city. One of 
these is called the 
‘‘Colegio de No- 
bles Irlandeses,”’ 


THE IRISH COLLEGE, 


and was founded by Philip. What noble 
Irishmen attend this college I do not know, 
but they are trained there for the priest- 
hood and havea noble home, at least. I 
am rejoiced to see that there are peasants 
in the market-place who have not abol- 
ished their native costume. They wear 
short jackets with silver buttons, wide, 
bright-colored sashes and short breeches 
buttoned with silver at the knee. The 
queerest part of the costume is the hat, 
and you can see it, if you like, in process 
of manufacture just over there under the 
arcade. ‘Take a flower pot and put it on 
the lid of a cheese box and cover it all with 
black velvet, and you haveit. I wander 
about aimlessly, charmed at the old houses 
with their loggias up by the roof, the bat- 
tered escutcheons, the crumbling carving, 
and the constant shifting of the medizeval 
panorama as I walk along the tortuous 
streets. 

About one o’clock comes dinner, when 
I meet my fellow boarders for the first 
time. There is Don Vincente, a lieuten- 
ant, a rather dried-up little man who has 
risen from the ranks after long years of 
service. His hair is snowy and so is his 
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imperial, and he is quiet and mild save 
when he is started on the subject of the 
military schools. That is his grievance. 
To think that youngsters, after passing 
only four years in the academy, can come 
out with the same grade that he has won 
with long years of service. Thirty- 
five years he had worked for 
it! The very thought fired 
him. He would walk the 
floor, pound the table, 
imitate the fledgling 
giving orders and 
quiver with rage. At 
all other times he is, 
as they say in Cas- 
tile, ‘a man very 

formal,’’ of excel- 
lent manners, never 
omitting to ask me 
to taste his dinner, 
and inquiring anxious- 
ly every morning if I had 
‘‘untired myself.’’ There 
is Don Raimondo, a retired 
captain who is an ‘ Espafiolis- 
mo.’’ I had heard of this species 

before, but he is absolutely the most 

perfect specimen I ever met. An ‘ Es- 
pafiolismo’’ is a rabid patriot, one to 
whom all out of Spain is worthless, and 
the smallest thing in that favored landa 
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marvel: one whom 
you could no more 
convince that all the 
rest of the world 
does not look at 
Spain with fear and 
trembling than you 
could make a Cas- 
tilian landscape 
beautiful. An Es- 
pafiolismo does not 
reason. He toler- 
ates no criticism of 
his beloved land, 
though he will swal- 
low praise by the bushel. He will sing 
songs of triumph for Spain all day long— 
Spain, the nation of heroes, the glory of 
the centuries! Ifshe has had reverses he 
forgets them. He is, as a modern writer 
says, ‘‘ The last to learn, the first to for- 
get; always beginning, never ending ; 
taking no lesson from the past and de- 
spising the future; brave, indolent, frugal, 
honorable, vain, with a faith to remove 
mountains, with a practice to let a mole- 
hill lie.’’ 

When I first met Don Raimondo they 
told him I was from the United States 
and did not speak much Spanish. 

‘« Nonsense !’’ I heard him say ; ‘‘ they 
speak Spanish in the United States just 
the same as here. Did not Spain discover 
America? What language should they 
speak ?”’ 

I reasoned with him mildly but he kept 
his opinion, only yielding enough to ad- 
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mit that English might be the official lan- 
guage, but of course the great body of the 
people must speak Spanish. Don Fer- 
nande, a civil employee, was remarkable 
from the fact that he was the only Span- 
iard I ever met who did not smoke or ap- 
prove of bullfights. He was rather pessi- 
mistic on the whole, and would venture, 
when Don Raimondo was out of the way, 
to remark at times that Spain was a dead 
nation. The government was grinding 
the people down with taxes till they 
couldn’t live, and putting the proceeds 
in its pockets. ‘‘ We are starving,’’ he 
would say after he had eaten an enormous 
dinner, for he had a huge appetite. « Life 
is a continual torture!’’ He was, how- 
ever, the best informed of the lot, for he 
was that anomaly—a Spaniard who read ! 

The dining room is a long and sunny 
apartment, for one side is entirely of glass 
and looks out on the columned ‘ patio’”’ 
or courtyard. The table is simply laid 
with a white cloth, some fruit and sweets. 
Knives and forks are placed at each plate. 
I discover no saltcellar nor pepper caster, 
neither is there a mustard pot. A tum- 
bler and small wine glass are at my side, 
for a Spaniard never mixes water with his 
wine, ‘‘ as it spoils,’’ he says, ‘two good 
things.’’ The women of the people never 
drink wine in Spain. Water is highly 
prized, and one hears the cry “ Agua, 
agua,’’ constantly in the streets from 
broad - shouldered Castilians. I have 
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heard of a vaunted drink made of beer 
and lemonade, but I have never tasted it. 
The wine served at our table as ‘vin 
ordinaire’’ is the «‘ Val de Pefias,’’ the 
same rich and rosy liquor cut out of the 
sacks by Don Quixote for Moorish blood. 
In the sultry summer days there is an 
odd drink compounded called the « gaz- 
pacho.’’ It is made of raw onion, cucum- 
ber, tomatoes and lettuce all minced up 
to a pulp and passed through a sieve. 
Vinegar, oil and cold water are added to 
this vegetable juice, and bits of bread like 
dice are put in when it is served. It does 
not sound appetizing, but it is really re- 
freshing. Queen Mercedes is said to have 
died of the effects of drinking an iced 
‘‘ gazpacho’’ when overheated, but in- 
competent Spanish doctors at least share 
the blame. 

But to proceed with the dinner. We 
have the regular Castilian bill of fare— 
soup, ‘‘ cocida’’ or boiled, that is, the salt 
pork, beef and sausage with ‘‘ garbanzos.”’ 
Oh! mysterious and sacred national dish, 
‘‘ garbanzos,’’ I am told that you were 
originally brought from Carthage and later 
were known as the Roman ‘‘cicer,’’ en- 
nobled with the great name of Cicero! 
You are shaped like fat grains of 
corn, but you are reminiscent of 
beans, or isit peas? Why dothey 
not invent a sauce to mitigate 
your chokiness, my ‘“‘ garbanzo" ? 
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If any ambitious housewife would like 
the receipt of a Spanish « cocido,’’ here it 
is: Fill a pewter pot nearly to the brim 
with cold water. Put a piece of beef in it 
with some ham or bacon and a cup full of 
‘« garbanzos "’ that have been soaked over- 
night. This must boil slowly for several 
hours, when you may put on some vege- 
tables with sausages to cook in another 
pot. These may be added to the contents 
of the first pot to flavor the soup. Then 
the broth is served as soup; the rest, on a 
separate dish, makes a sort of conglomerate 
stew. 

Now comes the principal dish. It may 
be chicken with rice, peas, onion and pep- 
pers, or ‘‘rosbik,’’ as I have sometimes 
seen roast beef masquerading on a Spanish 
bill of fare. Pork is preéminently good in 
Spain. Not only is it better than else- 
where, but in eating it one has the advan- 
tage of making a sort of profession of 
faith, showing he does not belong to the 
Hebrewrace. Roasted whole, the sucking 
pig of Castile has a niche beside the roast 
lambkin of Navarre. I found it, how- 
ever, too marrowy for 
my taste. Commend 
me rather to a white 
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pillow of Valencian rice, decorated with 
red and green peppers and flavored with 
onions. I tried to teach the cook how to 
make a Spanish omelet, but alas ! he had 
no mushrooms and I had to give it up. I 
regretted that I had not brought other 
Spanish receipts from New York. 

When fish is used it is generally served 
cold with a mayonnaise. There is one 
dish prepared from codfish buried in a rich 
red sauce full of red peppers and toma- 
toes. Asarule the fish in Spain is exe- 
crable, and it is always served in the mid- 
dle of the dinner, after the roast and 
«« frito.”’ 

‘«Frito’’ means a fry, and when the cro- 
quettes or brains or sweetbreads are fried 
in sweet olive oil nothing can be more 
delicate or crisp. But in many a fonda 
rancid oil is used, and then it is terrible in 
taste and odor. 

The dessert of sweets and fruit follows. 
Whipped cream and rice and milk are fa- 
vorites. Cheeses are not imported for use, 
those furnished by the country being es- 
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teemed. They are like the Cheddar 
and hard cream cheeses. Fruit is rel- 
ished highly by the Spaniards, but 
the cholera scare has made it scarce 
this year. Nuts and confectionery ap- 
pear in the dessert, also black coffee. 

Between eight and nine there is a 
meal that serves as supper. ‘‘Lasopa 
de ajo,’’ a dish composed of eggs, is 
the firstcourse. This is a sort of soup 
made of ground peppers, a little oil and 
garlic with slices of bread. Poached 
eggs float on the surface of this com- 
pound. This is considered a most 
stimulating dish in Spain 
and is always offered to 
anyone who is ailing. The 
second dish is steak or 
some stewed meat. A 
real native preparation, 
served in rich houses, is 
‘‘el arroxa la Valenci- 
ana.’’ It is brought on 
in the casserole in which 
it is cooked. It is a con- 
glomerate of rice, ham, 
chicken, sausage, cockles, 
tomatoes and large sweet 
peppers, such as are not 
found out of Spain. 

We have a couple of 
students in our boarding 
house, Mariano and Pablo, who seldom 
give us much of their company at any but 
meal time, save on feast days, when the 
college is closed. As Spain has the best- 
stocked calendar of saints in the world, 
this happens pretty often. We go at 
times to the café for coffee, and meet « all 
sorts and conditions of men.’’ Then it 
is sometimes served us in the courtyard, 
when the young men bring out a guitar 
and a mandolin and sing students’ songs. 
The moonbeams filter in through vine 
leaves and the fountain tinkles, while they 
pick upon the strings and sing nonsense 
verses in a sentimental manner, making 
eyes at Casilda and Inez. Ah! fair Hebes 
of the morning sacrifice, bearers of the 
ambrosial chocolate, you are not forgotten ! 
I have saved you for the last! All that 
have gone before are to clear the way for 
you, outriders for the royal coach where 
you, the queens of our ‘‘casa de hues- 
pedes,’’ come crowned with beauty and 
flushed with youth. I can see you walk- 
ing demurely home from mass, in your 























black gowns, with the mantillas coquet- 
tishly arranged upon your glossy heads, 
looking neither to the right nor left, de- 
vout as Saint Theresaof Avila, with your 
mass book in your hands. Not a word or 
a smile to be won from you then ; but once 
at home who can be more deliciously gay, 
with your dainty gowns and a flower or a 
gold pin planted just where it should be! 
You, Inez, with the unfathomable glances 
and lips like the dew-steeped, fragrant rose 
that trembles in your dark hair, a true 
child of the south, with all its passion and 
fire in your luminous black eyes. You, 
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Casilda, with orbs that have caught the 
deep violet tint of the Spanish sky. How 
can I paint your portraits? how sketch 
the dreams in your eyes or the heart-steal- 
ing glanees you deal out when you go to 
‘‘take the freshness’’ on the Paseo and 
wave your fans at some favored youth as 
you pass by? But in the “ patio” of an 
evening you are bewilderingly charming, 
naive in your questions, though adepts in 
the art of love ! 

Don Raimondo is on his favorite hob- 
by. 

‘The Spanish language, Mossyou, do 
you not find it the finest language in the 
world?”’ 

Don Raimondo wishes to say ‘‘ Mon- 
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sieur,’’ the usual way of addressing for-. 
eigners. 

«¢ Oh, yes,’’ I say. 
ways to assent. 

‘«It is more difficult because of its great- 
ness,”’ he goes on ; ‘‘ so full, so poetic and 
yet so strong.”’ 

«Certainly, very strong.”’ 

“It unites the softness of the south 
with the strength of the north—you un- 
derstand me?”’ 

«« Clearly,’’ I answer. 

Inez wears a robe of shimmering amber 
stuff this evening, and a scarlet flower in 
her hair. The splendor of her 
eyes is half hidden by drooping 
lids which she lifts suddenly. 

‘«Ts it true that in your coun- 
try a man may have as many 
wives as he wishes?’’ she asks 
demurely. 


I find it better al- 










«Oh, no!’ I hasten tosay. ‘One is 
considered quite sufficient—in fact, one 
too many sometimes.’’ Casilda laughs, 
and flashes a bright look out of her violet 
eyes like the sunshine in a blue sky. 

‘«« But,’’ continues Inez, «« Antonia, who 
lives next door, says she once read of a 
man there who had thirty—nay, what 
know I ?—forty wives! He was asalt mer- 
chant, I think.’’ 

««Oh, Salt Lake, to be sure!’’ I try to 
explain about the Mormons, but it still 
puzzles her. 

‘«« But forty wives,’’ she repeats. «*‘ What 
a lot of mantillas and gowns he would 
have to buy.”’ 

‘‘ There are no troops in Europe drilled 
to the perfection of ours,’’ cries Don 
Raimondo. «Why, in the Carlist war 
French generals came here to see and 
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study the battles, and they all said they 
could do nothing to compare with them.”’ 

‘‘Bosh !"’ said the lieutenant. ‘The 
government is going tothedevil. Did you 
never hear, Mossyou, the story of that day 
long ago when the ‘bon Dieu,’ as the 
French say, called together the patron 
saint of each country to grant one favor 
toeach? First came Saint George, who 

asked that his 

land might 
have the best 
navy in the 
world. That 
was granted. 

Then came 

Saint Louis of 

France, who 

asked for ‘ the 
~ bravest army 

that ever 

marched to 

battle.’ Italy 
asked for the ‘empire of art;’ Saint An- 
drew for ‘corn ;’ and Ireland ‘ that no poi- 
sonous reptile or serpent should trouble 
the land.’ Now, when all these requests 
were granted Saint James of Spain, who is 
invariably late, gallopsin. ‘I desire,’ said 
he, prostrating himself, ‘ for my beloved 
Spain that we should be the wittiest of 
nations.’ 

«« « Granted.’ 

‘««And that our women should be the 
most beautiful.’ 

«« «Come, come, too much for one nation ; 
nevertheless, for your sake, Santiago, who 
are such a good and pious 
knight, I say granted for the 
wit and beauty !’ 

«‘ Saint James was profound- 
ly thankful, and was about to 
go when he suddenly stopped. 

He had recollected some- 
thing. 

‘« Oh, I forgot. I wanted 
to ask for the best govern- 
ment in the world.’ 

‘« «Now, this is too much,’ 
was the answer. ‘To all the 
other saints I have only grant- 
ed one wish; you have al- 
ready two. To punish you I 
declare that Spain shall never 
have any government at 
m,’* 

We all laugh at this story 


= 
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save Raimondo, who shrugs his shoulders. 
‘You will see,’’ he says. ‘‘The French 
were here under Napoleon. Just wait till 
we make them a return visit. It won’t 
take more than 100,000 men to do the busi- 
ness. The Spaniards are very valorous.’’ 
Turning fiercely to me: ‘* Do you under- 
stand that word valorous?"’ 

‘«T believe you,’’ I say. 

The clock strikes nine and the sereno 
steals out under the shadowv balconies. 
He is allin black and hasa bu _ss-eye lan- 
tern strappedat his waist, a bunca of house 
keys and a long pole tipped with iron in 
his hand. He is a friendly soul and is 
ready to protect the weak or guide the 
lonely. I forgive him for breaking on my 
first sweet sleep of the night with his 
monotonous cry, ‘‘ Half-past twelve and 
clear.’’ I sleep again and dream of Spain’s 
vanished glories—kings and queens royal- 
ly apparelled; rich salons; columns of 
porphyry and precious marbles, and silver 
chairs of state. I see Isabel the Catholic, 
her sword with its jewelled handle in her 
hand, and the armed knights facing the 
loose-robed infidels. Crescent and Chris- 
tian, the Castle and the Lion, are mingled 
on the banners that float in my dreams. 
Moorish maids wave farewells out of horse- 
shoe windows, and a Christian stops to 
kiss a Moslem girl under the palm trees. 


‘So the frescoes of the Escurial mix them- 


selves in a shifting picture with the «‘ casa 
de huespedes ;’’ for I see at last that the 
queens who sit on the silver chairs are 
Inez and Casilda. 
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By MURAT 


“THE close of the Congress early in 

March this year gives the country a 
period of comparative political repose, that 
is grateful to all who do not make a striv- 
ing occupation of public affairs, and that 
is profitable to the general business inter- 
est. It is certain that for many months 
there will be no legislation affecting the 
standard of value or the duties on importa- 
tions, and the popular dissensions will not 
disturb the markets. The late Congress 
will be memorable for legislation of the 
most extensive importance. The tariff 
law, however it may result respecting the 
fortunes of the two great partisan organ- 
izations, must be regarded as one of the 
most remarkable experiments a govern- 
megt ever made, and it is the part of all 
good citizens now to showit fair play ; and 
fortunately, the time that must pass before 
the next presidential election permits suf- 
ficient experience of the law to determine 
its tendencies—its efficacy in promoting 
enterprise and insuring steady employ- 
ment—and to take the measure of its in- 
fluence on the application of the principle 
of reciprocity as illustrated in the treaty 
with Brazil. The consideration of the 
money question by the late Congress, how- 
ever wild the views advanced and extrava- 
gant the utterances on the subject, did 
much to remove confusion and enlighten 
the public understanding. There are con- 
cessions of moment at last made by our 
financiers, whose special boast has been 
that they were sound, and whose prefer- 
ence has been to restrict the quantity of 
money and rely upon checks and tele- 
grams as currency—first, that it is desir- 
able to give silver its due as a money 
metal—an indispensable part of our‘‘coin”’ 
—a metal of equal importance with gold 
itself in history, as it appears in laws and 
contracts ; one of the products in the high- 
est degree beautiful and useful in all ages, 
not to be disparaged and discarded as base 
material. There is not gold enough for 
the ‘‘coin’’ that the world requires ; it 
must be supplemented and supported by 
silver, and the science of finance should be 
applied in this country as in France to the 
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maintenance in common employment of 
the two immemorial precious metals. 

Second, there should be an abundant 
volume of currency; the people should 
not be stinted in that respect. It is a safe 
maxim that there cannot be too much 
money if it is as good as gold. A great 
number of our countrymen have been of 
the judgment, that the happiest solution 
of the money problem would be the free 
coinage of silver—that is, the acceptance 
of silver on the same terms with gold at 
the mints. The long and arduous debate, 
which it was assumed was on the freedom 
of the coinage of both metals, disturbed 
the convictions of many friends of silver 
as to the profitableness to the silver inter- 
est of the immediate opening of the mints 
to all the white metal in the world. The 
proposition has been largely accepted, 
that we could do nothing so certain to 
prevent the contraction of the currency 
and expand it with safety, at the same 
time encouraging the silver industry as far 
as it is legitimate to do so, as to provide, 
in preference to free coinage, for taking 
the entire production of the mines and 
making it the basis of legal-tender treas- 
ury notes. Two things are required to ac- 
complish this. The first is the continuance 
of the law of July 14, 1890, which takes 196 
tons of fine silver a month and issues cer- 
tificates faced at the market valuation of 
the bullion behind them. This law stops on 
the 1st of July the coinage of 2,000,000 a 
month of silver dollars, which has been 
progressing thirteen years; but it finds a 
resource in the silver for the redemption 
of the paper that is needed to meet in 
liberal measure the requirements of the 
people, and the wit of man has not devised 
amore solid security for paper money than 
that it should be issued by the national 
government upon deposits of silver, and 
that the issue should be upon the gold 
value of the silver. This places a gold 
dollar’s worth of solid stuff behind each 
paper dollar. 

The second thing is, that the national] 
banks may be permitted to emit notes 
upon the deposits of silver bullion, dollar 
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for dollar, of the gold or market value of 
the silver. This would freea large amount 
of bonds for popular absorption and re- 
move the strongest objection urged by 
those hostile to national banks to the sys- 
tem, viz.: that they draw interest on the 
security deposited for the money that they 
loan at interest. It is perfectly true that 
originally it was an object to the govern- 
ment to sell the bonds to the banks, and 
that the bonds as employed have served 
the people so that they have never lost a 
dollar on this form of bank note. Still the 
clamor goes on, and silver bullion at the 
gold measure is as good as bonds for se- 
curity, and bears no interest. Between the 
government and the banks, under this plan 
the entire product of our silver mines would 
be taken by the government, and held to 
secute a currency that would ‘equal the 
demands oftrade.’’ It does not seem impos- 
sible or even improbable that the silver 
question may be settled in this way rather 
than by the free coinage of the disputed 
metal, and that the nation shall be sup- 
plied with an abundance of money, all 
held up to the highest standard. There 
would appear to be acertainty that if the 
government goes on with its purchases of 


silver at the present rate, and provides 
that it may be used to secure bank circula- 
tion, there will hardly be a surplus in the 
home production for the consumption in 


the arts, which constantly increases. In 
this position our country could wait with 
composure for the action of other nations, 
more concerned than ourselves, though 
with greater assumption of independence. 

In the last hours of the late Congress 
there was added to its record the copy- 
right law. It is not precisely what any- 
one wanted, but it does provide for inter- 
national copyright, with some restrictions 
that are undesirable, and without some 
that would be helpful, and yet it recog- 
nizes property in literature, and makes for 
common honesty and the:comity of na- 
tions. Whether the late Congress is to be 
held in remembrance for that which was 
done or for that which was undertaken 
and failed, the record for commission and 
omission will long be a conspicuous mat- 
ter of history. 

* * * 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH and Prince Na- 
poleon passing away, in point of time 
separated by a few weeks, were closely 
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associated in their lives. Bradlaugh was 
born to poverty and hardship, and fought 
his way to the front as a man of affairs, 
unaided, despised, condemned, assailed— 
his head clear and his hands strong. 
Napoleon, the son of Jerome, his mother 
a princess of Wurtemberg, was the repre- 
sentative of imperial and royal lines, 
reared in luxury and trained in accom- 
plishments; his name was a distinction 
and his face that of the Corsican who be- 
came the emperor of France and master of 
Europe; and whether exiled for the one or 
the other, there was conferred upon him 
the celebrity that is the refiection of fame. 
Bradlaugh was the personification of per- 
sonal hardihood, and a professional revolu- 
tionist. Napoleon, educated and indulged 
as a prince, who dwelt in palaces and fre- 
quented courts, called himself a republican 
and believed that he was a radical. Brad- 
laugh was a dragoon,dreaming of the over- 
throw of the British empire. Napoleon 
was a French prince in a German military 
school, and cultivated the fancy that the 
traditions of his name were democratic’as 
well as imperial. While Bradlaugh was 
storming on the platform, and putting in 
shape for popular use the history of the 
royal family of England, Napoleon—his 
cousin Napoleon the third established in 
the Tuileries—occupied the Palais Royal 
and gave suppers that were reminders of 
the ages of the fading splendors of decay- 
ing Rome. These men fell into corre- 
spondence, chiefly because each had the 
conceit that he was in a way uncommon, 
afreethinker. Itis doubtful whether they 
had greater freedom of thought than 
others, but they took comfort in flatter- 
ing themselves that they had. Napoleon 
was the prince of his house that posed 
as a liberal, and in the group around the 
throne maintained the rights of democ- 
racy—it is an old fashion for royal families 
to have a prince of such principles—and 
Bradlaugh was the representative in his 
kingdom of the rude populace, eager fora 
raid upon privilege and ambitious to over- 
throw the throne itself. In their inter- 
course Napoleon came to esteem Brad- 
laugh as a man of the people, to whose 
hands was committed a force that might 
shatter a monarchy; and Bradlaugh saw 
in the prince a true radical, faithful to the 
people at large, whose relations to those 
in high places were disabilitics and mis- 

















fortunes, that obscured his genius and em- 
barrassed his executive capacity. So great 
was Bradlaugh’s faith in the prince, that 
he said he would be under personal obli- 
gation to take his life with his own hand 
if he should prove false to the cause of 
mankind; and it was the aspiration of the 
prince, as the head of the Bonaparte family, 
to be elected emperor of the French by a 
majority of millions, and gain from popu- 
lar sovereignty imperial authority and 
rights as certainly divine as the inherit- 
ance of kings is an imposture. Napoleon’s 
supernaturalism—and all the professed 
freethinkers have a touch of it—was the 
will of the people, and the more millions 
the better. Bradlaugh thought him- 
self almost miraculously endowed, having 
been in touch with the populace in whom 
was inherent the sanctity he held in awe, 
if not in reverence, and he thought for 
years that on the death of the Queen he 
would be able to prevent the succession of 
the Prince of Wales, and Napoleon had a 
vague belief that he was to be called by 
myriads of voices to exercise the highest 
prerogative for the dispensation of broad- 
est principles. Bradlaugh’s career ended 
as a dignified member of parliament, still 
believing in a great and solemn destiny; 
and Napoleon died at Rome, an exile, pro- 
scribed by the republic, that took him so 
seriously his personal presence seemed 
personaldanger. So impressed was Brad- 
laugh ‘by his radical and imperial friend 
that he:believed in him as the ablest man 
in Europe; and yet Napoleon never found 
his opportunity, either in peace or war, 
and his persistent failures are, in the minds 
of his admirers, accounted for by the in- 
trigues of a woman, gifted in beauty but 
not in wit. That Bradlaugh and Napoleon 
believed through a long correspondence 
they were preparing to change the map of 
Europe and the currents of history, and 
divert mankind into new channels of polit- 
ical progression, there is no doubt; but 
they are in their graves, leaving memoirs 
to be published after other deaths, and the 
materials they fixed upon as ammunition 
for war are peaceableenough! The British 
empire and the French republic endure, 
the one indifferent as ever to radicalism, 
and the other established and secure, re- 
gardless of royal and imperial favor; and 
there is hardly a trace on the face of the 
earth of the influence these two men— 
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Bonaparte and Bradlaugh—thought suffi- 
cient to command the destiny of nations. 
* * * 

SomE months ago the Chief of Police in 
New Orleans was assassinated, and public 
opinion determined that his death was due 
to a band of Italian desperadoes whose 
criminal secrets he was finding out. There 
were those who thought the truth might 
be found in the less mysterious but equally 
sinister associations of local politics, and 
the unscrupulous use of police authority. 
A group of Italians were arrested, impris- 
oned, and tried for the murder of the chief, 
and the general feeling of the community 
was that they were guilty. Something 
was contributed to this, doubtless, because 
it appeared a comparatively simple ex- 
planation of the death of an officer in the 
discharge of his duty. The jury found 
the Italians accused not guilty, and at 
once the jurymen were subjected to the 
most unrestrained suspicion of corruption, 
and so vehemently denounced that several 
of them fled from their homes. Thereare 
differences of opinion as to the sufficiency 
of the testimony before the jury to re- 
move all reasonable doubts of the guilt 
of those charged with murder, and there 
is a theory well sustained by the sur- 
roundings of the case that if there was 
an influence that prevailed with the jury 
against finding a just verdict, it was not 
that of bribery, but of intimidation; the 
jurymen fearing that if they condemned 
the Italians to death, they would them- 
selves fall victims to the daggers of the 
Sicilian conspirators, who are backed by 
such formidable traditions of dark and 
bloody deeds that they, or even their 
shadows, terrorize communities. It ap- 
peared to a large number of the people of 
New Orleans of the orderly classes that 
the time had come at last to end the 
Italian terror by a demonstration that 
American vengeance is the most frightful 
and remorseless known—not stabbing in 
darkness, but shooting and hanging open- 
ly by daylight, and doing the deadly work 
with all the solemnity though not the 
formalities of the law. A public meeting 
was held, and the decision as to the life or 
death of the prisoners was made deliber- 
ately and apparently with discrimination. 
Then eleven Italians found not guilty by 
a jury were slaughtered in prison. This 
was so strikingly a massacre of Italians 
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that the people of that blood, now very 
numerous and rapidly increasing in this 
country, were excited, alarmed and furi- 
ous, and at once the affair became inter- 
national. Telegrams were flying from 
Italian consuls and societies and from the 
government of Italy, the Italians as- 
sumed a fierce and threatening tone, and 
we were, in high temper, reminded of the 
ten great warships of Italy and her torpe- 
do fleet. The secretary of state, appealed 
to by the Italian minister, and advised of 
the sensibilities of the Italian nation, ad- 
dressed a despatch of inquiry to the gover- 
nor of Louisiana which seemed to restore 
the confidence of Italian citizens that their 
rights as human beings should be regarded 
through the forms of civilization. At the 
same time general and bitter condemna- 
tion of the New Orleans mob has been 
modified by the consideration that notori- 
ously some of the worst criminals of Italy 
have escaped to this country, and that if 
it is truly a question between reigns of 
terror, the domestic is preferable to the 
foreign tyranny. 

The dignified attitude of the government 
of Italy and the United States has been 


an example that has had salutary effect. 
The case will be thoroughly investigated 
and where indemnity is due it will not be 
stinted. The quiet of the people of New 
Orleans since the tragedy weighs against 
the presumption that it was the result of 
a panic rather than a feeling of public ob- 


ligation. The history of another Ameri- 
can city—Cincinnati—within a few years, 
proves that the administration of the 
criminal law may become almost hopeless- 
ly corrupt or helplessly inefficient through 
bad politics and criminal home rulers 
bred in our own atmosphere, and that it is 
almost invariably the horrible history of 
mobs, however great the provocation or 
good the intention, that they shed the 
blood*of the innocent, and are serviceable 
in reform only so far as they shock the in- 
different into activity and arouse the peo- 
ple at large to unaccustomed and whole- 
some energy in self protection. We have 
our own Mafia, and need not go to Sicily 
for examples of rings of corruptionists who 
do not hesitate at perjury, arson, burglary 
or murder, or to buy presses with their 
plunder and use slander as a weapon, un- 
til common honesty itself is obscured if 
not blackened, Each city has its gang 
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and it develops the darker shades of a 
policy of impudent greed and malicious 
violence, in proportion as the municipal 
government is the perpetual possession of 
one political party. The people of New 
Orleans will find it of first and last impor- 
tance to know the truth about themselves, 
and the sure way of reformation and safety 
is in doing plain justice to all—and that 
means respect for the rights of all races. 
* * * 

Ir is a circumstance of historical in- 
terest and very curious, and perhaps in- 
structive, that the death of the Confeder- 
ate general, Joseph E. Johnston, revives in 
the north, first, recollections that he was 
the friend of General Grant and General 
Sherman, and in the south that Jefferson 
Davis and General Beauregard were not 
his friends. General Johnston was a Vir- 
ginian by birth, a classmate of Robert E. 
Lee at West Point, and as a young officer 
in the Mexican war, where all were brave, 
was distinguished as among the bravest. 
We first heard of him in the great war of 
the states as in command of the Confeder- 
ate forces, confronting General Patterson 
at Harper’s Ferry. Then came the story 
of Bull Run, where the triumphant ad- 
vance of the national army was checked 
by the arrival, during the decisive hour of 
the action, of troops under Johnston, that, 
the country was indignant and amazed to 
hear, had been allowed to abandon their 
camping grounds unmolested. This was 
a very simple performance as the Confed- 
erates had the interior lines and the use 
of a railroad. Johnston was higher in 
rank than Beauregard, but arriving on the 
field did not assume command. Jefferson 
Davis reached the scene of battle about the 
same time. Though Johnston performed 
a magnanimous part at first, at least in 
the affair of Manassas, bitter controversy 
followed, and General Beauregard has 
within a few weeks published a volume 
reviewing and reviving it. When the in- 
telligencethat General Johnston was dying 
reached the public, many were interested 


‘to know what he would have to say in re- 


sponse to his old comrade and antagonist, 
the two being the only survivors of the 
Confederates who reached the full rank of 
general. But ‘the rest is silence now.”’ 
Johnston was blamed for not capturing 
Washington City. It was impossible he 
should knowhow thorough the demoraliza- 




















tion of McDowell’s forces was. He re- 
membered that Patterson’s army was 
close at hand, that earthworks were 
thrown up in front of Washington, and 
new regiments pouring in ; and he recog- 
nized that the Confederates were in a shat- 
tered and confused condition after their 
victory and celebrating it with disorder. 
Johnston might have captured Washing- 
ton. Lee might have destroyed the army 
of the Potomac in Fredericksburg after 
the battle there, and Kirby Smith could 
have taken Cincinnati. The «‘ might have 
beens’’ are as many in war as in peace. 

Certainly Johnston was not a man who 
hesitated to strike. He ordered and 
guided the first and last of the tremen- 
dous blows on the flanks of our armies 
that were the characteristic feature of the 
best fighting of the Confederates. The 
immense rush upon McClellan’s left ad- 
vanced beyond the Chickahominy, the 
battle of Seven Oaks, and the severe 
grapple with Sherman's left at Benton- 
ville, are instances of his initiative. The 
duty of attempting to relieve Pemberton 
in Vicksburg was assigned to him, with- 
out the troops to do it, and when Vicks- 
burg surrendered, Johnston was glad to get 
out of the way of Sherman, who moved 
rapidly on Jackson. When Sherman, 
with the armies of the Tennessee, after 
Chickamauga and Mission Ridge, invaded 
Georgia, he found Johnston on his front, 
and then began one of the most brilliant 
games of war ever played. Johnston's 
forces numbered 60,000 men and Sher- 
man’s Over 90,000. 

Sherman very nearly caught his oppo- 
nent at a disadvantage at Rasaca, but 
there was one weak place in the chain and 
the Confederate chief found it, got through 
itand away. Repeatedly Johnston offered 
battle but in such a position as to equalize 
chances. Sherman instead of assaulting, 
as Lee at Gettysburg, to strike between 
the eyes, would push men equal in num- 
ber to Johnston’s command into sharp 
but not decisive action and use his extra 
force on the flank, sweeping the Confed- 
erates out of their lines. The variation 
from this careful method in the assault at 
Kenesaw was a costly error, and Sherman 
did not repeat it. Johnston got away over 
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rivers and mountains from Dalton to At- 
lanta without the loss of a wagon-wheel, 
but his government distrusted and nagged 
him, and southern sentiment was desper- 
ate. Mr. Davis interfered, Johnston was 
removed, Hood was placed in command 
and the policy of aggressively fighting a 
defensive campaign was speedily tried by 
the Confederate commander with results 
disastrous to his forces and his cause. 
There is no reasonable doubt that Sher- 
man would have taken Atlanta if John- 
ston had remained his opponent, but it is 
probable that if it had not been for the 
activity of Mr. Davis in personally man- 
aging the western army, the March tothe 
Sea could never have been. With John- 
ston in constant command the conditions 
would not have permitted it. 

When Lee surrendered it was that march 
that ended the war, and Davis had to hear 
from Johnston, Beauregard coinciding, of 
the impossibility of protracting hostilities. 
It was the fortune of Beauregard, Johnston 
and Davis, who had met on the first great 
field of the struggle, a Confederate victory, 
to meet again at the surrender at the last 
of their armies east of the Mississippi. 

The career of General Johnston since the 
war has been one of honorable industry. 
He served a term in the national house, 
representing the Richmond district, and 
has been a Pacific railroad commissioner, 
but his history-making days were over 
when he surrendered. In scrupulous at- 
tention to duty his last years have been 
unobtrusively passed. He would have 
died without an enemy, but military van- 
ity is not the less implacable because long 
fed with flatteries and the assurance of 
fame. The people who cherish the mem- 
ory of their Lost Cause cannot forget that 
Joe Johnston, as his comrades always 
called him, was one of their great soldiers 
who shed the glamour of military glory 
upon many chapters of the history that 
records a defeat, that repaired a blunder, 
and was for the good of all. 

The people of the nation at large will 
have a warm place in their hearts for the 
kindly and knightly southern gentleman 
who testified at the grave of Grant and 
Sherman that transient strife may lead to 
loving friendship, faithful to the end. 
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Social Problems, by Edwa 


ORGANIZATION OF EMIGRATION. 


HE United States receives every year 
several hundred thousand men, wom- 
en and children from other parts of the 
world. They scatter to different states, 
and to one or two territories which are 
still left as territories. Possibly one ad- 
venturous Englishman, attracted by the 
stray fact that there is one region of the 
world which as yet knows no govern- 
ment, goes to that mysterious little paral- 
lelogram, about as big as Massachusetts, 
which is north of Texas and is marked 
‘Public Land.’’ By some chance, ex- 
plicable at the Land office, here is one 
part of the nation which has no governor, 
no legislature and no chief justice. 
* * * 


Now, it is certainly very curious that 
these hundreds of thousands of « tender- 
feet,’’ ‘‘new-comers,’’ ‘‘exiles from op- 
pression,”’ ‘‘ strangers in a strange land,”’ 
call them what you will, arrive on the 
shore, take their trains and find their 
homes, with no help or hinderance from 
the government of the nation after they 
have left the dock or pier where they 
landed. 

When the ship arrives Uncle Sam comes 
on board to see if anyone has smallpox, 
scarlet fever, yellow fever or any other in- 
fectious disease. If the new-comer is deaf, 
dumb, blind or insane, and has evidently 
no one to care for him, Uncle Sam sends 
him back. Uncle Sam takes certain pre- 
cautions as to what shall be done with 
the new-comer if he prove to be a pauper. 
I remember one pack of wandering Arabs, 
who seemed to have no ‘visible means of 


support,’’ as our New England statute 
has it, and Uncle Sam sent them back to 
Belgium. But I am apt to think that if 
they could have spoken the English or 
Irish language, and could have retained 
counsel learned in the law, they would 
have been permitted to land and to stay. 

If the new-comers are Mormons, they 
meet on the dock a Mormon elder, who 
knows they are coming and where they 
are going. He is ready for them, with 
tickets for their passage, and they go on 
their way as if they were gilt-edged pas- 
sengers in white kid gloves, on a Cook 
or Raymond excursion. In short, they 
are ‘‘ personally conducted.’”’ But if they 
be only Christians—and be not Christians 
of the specific sub-species of «‘ Latter Day 
Saints ’’—they will meet no such instruc- 
tor, and they will conduct themselves. 

* * * 

Ir is, therefore,a most difficult thing, 
even as a wretched matter of statistics, 
to find out much about the immigration 
wave of a port. Uncle Sam does count 
the new-comers. He can tell whether 
300,000 came or 600,000. He can tell how 
many people went back the other way. 
He can even tell how many came as first- 
class passengers and how many came in 
the steerage. He can tell how many were 
Belgians and how many Bulgarians. But 
when you ask Uncle Sam what became of 
them all—how many went to the insane 
hospitals and how many kept boarding 
houses on the Fifth avenue ; how many 
went to Manitoba, how many to Arkan- 
sas, how many to heaven and how many 

















to another place—Uncle Sam talks Span- 
ish; ‘‘Quien sabe?’’ he says; and he 
says it in that Spanish way which implies, 
‘‘Who cares ?”’ 

* * * 

WELL, some people do not care. My 
excellent Kansas friends have as much 
self-respect as any people I know, and 
they have good right to pride in their 
state. I told them they would, in 1854, 
before one of them had ever gone to Kan- 
sas and before any white man had a right 
to live there. They sent me their annual 
immigration report in 1879—a handsome 
book, as large as the Bible. It is a well- 
prepared collection of instructions and 
suggestions to people who are looking for 
anew home. But, at the very beginning 
it says, with a certain noble pride, that it 
is not in any detail prepared for offering 
baits to European emigrants. If the im- 
migration from Europe of that year were 
what it was the year before, and if Kan- 
sas received, say one-twentieth part of it 
in common with twenty other states, that 
number of persons would be wholly insig- 
nificant. Suppose it were fifteen thou- 
sand. That would not be so many as 
would, in fact, come into Kansas on one 
summer day ! 

That pride illustrates, fairly enough, 
the indifference of even the large states to 
the current of European emigration. 

* * * 

GEORGE HOLYOAKE first called my at- 
tention to an unfortunate result of this 
indifference and of the systematic neglect 
with which the national government looks 
at immigration. He said that if an Eng- 
lishman wants to emigrate to America, 
and is making his plans for it, he has ab- 
solutely no guide in print by which to 
make any intelligent choice for himself. 
He may fall in with such a book as the 
description of Kansas which I speak of; 
or he may find a book on Manitoba, or 
perhaps a handbook which the Canadian 
government circulates. But who can ex- 
pect the poor man to collect such hand- 
books of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and so on through the forty or 
fifty states and territories, till he come 
out at Alaska? In the first place, they 
do not exist. A great banking house 
in Boston, some twenty odd years ago, 
wanted to print a good statement of the 
resources of Massachusetts, and for this 
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purpose asked my permission to use a 
report which I had translated, which was 
made to the French government eight 
years before! It was all they could find. 
The commonwealth of Massachusetts was 
quite too busy to be publishing official re- 
ports of her condition or resources. 
* * * 

Wuart follows is that the English emi- 
grant is the prey of the people who adver- 
tise the most and, in the business of selling 
land, these are very apt to be the people 
who need most to blow a very loud trum- 
pet. This was the plea Mr. Holyoake 
made, therefore. Could we not, he said, 
persuade our national government to print 
and circulate, with the authority of gov- 
ernment, some handbook for the half mill- 
ion ocean crossers of every year, which 
should give them some chance to find just 
what they wanted? Why should a poor 
dog go to Manitoba first to find after a 
year or two that he should have gone to 
Florida? And why should another poor 
dog go to Florida to find that he should 
have gone to Manitoba? 

Mr. Holyoake put this question on the 
ground of humanity. He saw that the 
nation, as a nation, did not care a rap 
whether these people came or not, or 
where they went when they came. But 
he asked if it was nothing to humanity ? 
Was it, indeed, fair to leave to mere acci- 
dent, or, worse than that, to the greed of 
speculators, the fate of families which had 
invested their all in the great hazard of 
removal from land to land ? 

* * * 

CARLYLE’S rhapsodies on the organi- 
zation of emigration are worth reading 
still, forthe enthusiasm they still quick- 
en ; not for any practical suggestion, for I 
think there is not one practical sugges- 
tion in them. Buthe is alive to the truth 
that the advance of this world so far has 
been largely on the lines of organized 
emigration. The world took a step when 
a man named Moses so far organized 
some hundred thousands of people that in 
forty years they marched from Egypt to 
Palestine. The world took another step 
when certain persons, who are called, 
rightly or not, Hengist and Horsa, brought 
some other people, who are called Angles, 
into the barbarous island of Britain. The 
world took a greater step than that when 
a few men, some of whom were named 
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Carver and Winslow and Bradford and 
Brewster, brought one hundred men, wom- 
en and children from Plymouth in Old 
England to Plymouth in New England. 
All that Mr. Carlyle does about this is to 
cry aloud in the desert : «‘ Who will organ- 
ize emigration today ?’’ Certainly he did 
not. And, until General Booth, nobody 
has offered himself, with much heart, for 
this business in England. 
* * ” 


QuITE enough people, it is true, who 
have had land to sell, have stood in the 
deserts of London and other places where 
there is not much to eat, and have in- 
vited people to come and buy their land. 
In the same fashion, some railroad com- 
panies who had land to sell went through 
the gulf states, a few years ago, with good 
chromos, representing happy negroes in 
paradises west of the Mississippi, and 
thus started a boom in emigration west- 
ward. But this is not organizing emi- 
gration. 

Again, a few religious sects, of which 
the Mormons are by far the most impor- 
tant, have done something in the way of 
making compact colonies and carrying 
people to specific places. 

Also, the Italians have worked out a 
system of boss and company, by which 
a hundred dagos are handled as a com- 
pany of infantry might be. But, so far 
as appears, this system is not intended 
for the benefit of the dago. +. 

* * * 

THIS experience of the half century since 
the great emigration wave of the nine- 
teenth century began to flow seems to 
show that in the conditions of modern 
life we are not to look for an Abraham or 
a Moses, a Miltiades or a Themistocles, 
a Hengist or a Horsa, who shall lead our 
immigrants and direct them from above, 
below. Emigration must be organized 
on a democratic system, not on oligarchic 
or other feudal conditions. 

Mr. Eli Thayer, who devised the immi- 
gration into Kansas of 1854 and 1855, saw 
this truth and made all his arrangements 
for the equal benefit of every settler. His 
Emigrant Aid company provided tickets 
at low rates, and «‘ personally conducted ”’ 
the parties as a Raymond or Cook party 
is conducted now. The company estab- 
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lished mills at good centres in a country 
where sawmills were necessities. Here 
was communism, if you please; but it 
was beneficent communism. Then, when 
the settler arrived in Kansas, he went 
where he chose. Nobody had asked him 
for a cent of money. But he had paid for 
his tickets. He had gone more easily than 
he would else have gone, and no one had 
cheated him. 
* * * 

Ir is quite clear that the trials of immi- 
grants may be lessened and their failures 
made infrequent in proportion as disin- 
terested authorities supervise their move- 
ment—people who have no special pecu- 
niary interest at stake. If the national 
government would condescend to relegate 
to one bureau the preparation of an 
available book, annually, such as Mr. 
Holyoake begs for, this would, in itself, 
be a great help toeverybody. The various 
departments have a wealth of material 
which an intelligent man, bred to such 
work, could use—more than he would 
need for such a purpose. Such a book 
should be printed and circulated far more 
freely even than congressional records 
and Smithsonian annals are circulated. 
At least, it would be a guide to each ad- 
venturer which would show him in what 
direction he needed to look for fuller in- 
formation. 

The great land companies have it in 
their power to help things by a humane 
policy, which, like all good policy, is at 
the same time profitable. I saw in Cal- 
ifornia last month a district of 40,000 
acres, where the owners began by fur- 
nishing irrigation for every lot they sold. 
You may say they could not sell an 
inch without it, which is true. But they 
do more—they prove their faith in their 
land by their works. They start the gar- 
den, which is so big that a New England 
man would call it afarm. The purchaser 
may buy new land, if he choose ; but if he 
choose, he may buy land which has been 
one year under cultivation, or two years ; 
or he may even buy garden and house. 
And the increased price is not a speculative 
addition. It is the cost of the work done, 
and the charge for one year’s or two years’ 
interest. Capital begins to learn that it is 
on such terms that it must deal with the 
immigrant. 




















ON CERTAIN RECENT BOOKS ABOUT THE THEATRE. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


V JHEN we consider the inordinate 
/V literary productiveness of the pres- 
ent age, it is remarkable how very few 
good books there are in each of the great 
departments of literature. There are hun- 
dreds of autobiographies which pour from 
the press annually, but not one in a hun- 
dred has a tithe of the simple dignity, the 
directness, the frankness of Grant’s Per- 
sonal Memoirs. There are hundreds of 
biographies sent forth from the bookshops 
every year, but scarce one in a hundred is 
informed with the knowledge or prepared 
with the skill that makes Professor Louns- 
bury’s little book on Fenimore Cooper a 
model. So itis with the immense mass of 
criticism and history and biography which 
is getting itself catalogued in our libraries 
in the various departments of art. About 
sculpture, painting and architecture, as 
about music and the drama, there is writ- 
ten every twelve months, in daily journals 
and in monthly magazines and in quar- 
terly reviews and in books, an infinity of 
stuff which is useless and worse than use- 
less. And amid all this chaff, now and 
again the seeker after truth will happen 
upon words of wisdom and work well 
wrought. 
In the department of the drama, for ex- 
ample, the most of the journalistic writing 
-honest enough, no doubt—is hasty and 
ill-informed ; in the newspapers it is likely 
to be at once flippant and dogmatic ; and 
in books itis only too often cheap and 
catchpenny, intended to cater to some sup- 
posed taste of the public for information 
about the players and the playmakers. 
Things are no worse in the dramatic de- 
partment of a library than they are in the 
musical ; and probably the state of affairs 
is just as sad in the alcoves devoted to 
painting and to sculpture and to architect- 
ure. Things are no worse now than they 
were in the past, for the shelves of the 
collector of theatrical books are weighed 
down by the bulky rubbish of two cen- 
turies. The books about the theatre and 
its arts which are of real value to the 
student of the stage, and which will help 
him to understand the mechanics of play 
making, or to apprehend the mysteries of 





play acting, are very few indeed. If I 
were asked to draw up a list I should not 
find it easy to set down a score of titles— 
if I were forced to confine myself to the 
English language. Thereis the vivacious 
and instructive Apology for the Life of 
Colley Cibber ; there is Doctor Doran’s 
pleasantly written Annals of the English 
Stage; there are George Henry Lewes’s 
invaluable and most suggestive essays on 
Actors and Acting. These areall British ; 
and we have in America Dunlap’s History 
of the American Theatre, Mr. Ireland’s 
most useful Records of the New York 
Stage, Mr. Winter’s excellent biography of 
the Jeffersons, and Mr. Joseph Jefferson’s 
recent delightful Autobiography. There 
are a few more, of course; but these are 
the chief. As it happens, there have been 
published within the last few months sev- 
eral books about the theatre for which even 
acensorious critic can have only words of 
praise. 
* ¥ * 

One of these books is Mr. Laurence 
Hutton’s Curiosities of the American 
Stage. Perhaps even a censorious critic 
would find himself disarmed if he were a 
great friend of the author’s and if he had 
seen most of the chapters in manuscript 
and if he had helped to read the proof as 
well. This is my relation to Mr. Hutton’s 
book ; and the most I can do to misdirect 
suspicion of my motives in praising the 
book warmly is to make full confession at 
the outset. As I hope that all readers of 
this review will instantly become buyers 
of Mr. Hutton’s book, I may hint here 
that they will find on page vii. of Curi- 
osities of the American Stage a further 
reason why I wish it well. 

These preliminaries duly disposed of, 
the critic hastens to declare that Mr. 
Hutton’s book is the work of a writer 
excellently equipped for his labors, know- 
ing at once the American stage and the 
English language. It is fifteen years or 
more since he gathered into a volume the 
pleasant papers on Plays and Players 
which he had been contributing to a New 
York newspaper under the appropriate 
signature of A Young Veteran. Since then 
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he has edited most skilfully the American 
Actor Series, and he did at least half the 
onerous work of preparing for the press 
the five volumes of Actors and Actresses 
of Great Britain and the United States ; 
and perhaps no one can better testify to 
his thorough knowledge and minute care- 
fulness than his colleague in this latter 
task. 

The one fault I could find with Mr. Hut- 
ton’s book is with his title; it is at once 
over comprehensive and insufficiently de- 
scriptive. What his book really contains 
is a long and elaborate account of the na- 
tive American drama, followed by briefer 
but not less interesting papers on negro 
minstrelsy, American burlesque, the « In- 
fant Phenomenon,’’ and the actors who 
have appeared as Hamlet in New York 
since that tragedy was first acted here, 
November 26, 1761, by Lewis Hallam the 
younger. The vicissitudes and amusing 
misadventures of the Infant Phenomenon 
are fairly to be classed under the curiosi- 
ties of the stage ; and so perhaps are most 
of the American burlesques, in discussing 
which, however, Mr. Hutton reveals one 
of the surest marks of the competent critic 
—he is hearty in praise. It is generally the 
incompetent who are niggardly in com- 
mendation ; and Mr. Hutton lets us all see 
his warm liking for John Brougham, for 
instance, and he lauds none too loudly the 
best of American burlesques, the aborigi- 
nal Pocahontas. 

Space fails me here for a full consider- 
ation of the many interesting facts and 
theories we find set forth in the six essays 
devoted to the American play, in which 
Mr. Hutton discusses in turn the Indian 
drama, the revolutionary and war drama, 
the frontier drama, the stage American in 
the character play, the New York local 
drama and the so-called ‘society play.”’ 
If there had but been a further essay on 
American tragedy—more abundant than 
the ignorant suppose—we should have 
here almost a full history of American 
dramatic literature ; and, as it is, this is 
the only book in which this subject has 
ever been considered with any proper con- 
sciousness of its importance. 

To me the most amusing chapter of the 
Curiosities of the American Stage is the 
essay devoted to the stage negro. Mr. 
Hutton deplores the absence of «‘ a com- 
plete and satisfactory history of negro 
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minstrelsy,’’ but he has here done much 
to fill the void, a task the more worthy of 
praise if we accept his assertion that negro 
minstrelsy ‘‘is the only branch of the 
dramatic art, if properly it can claim to be 
an art at all, which has had its origin in 
this country, while the melody it has in- 
spired is certainly our only approach to a 
national music.’’ Mr. Hutton’s account 
ofthe growth and decadence of this strange 
dramatic form is abundant and accurate ; 
and it contains many an amusing anec- 
dote and many an apt quotation. Few 
readers will not be surprised to learn that 
among those who have « blacked up’’ for 
the stage are Edwin Forrest, John B. 
Gough, Mr. Edwin Booth, Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett and Mr. Joseph Jefferson ! 

Mr. Hutton gives due meed of praise to 
the composer of The Old Folks at Home, 
Stephen C. Foster; and he quotes from 
Thackeray a few lines which were called 
forth, it may be, by that song or by some 
other of Foster’s pathetic lyrics: «‘ I heard 
a humorous balladist not long since, a min- 
strel with wool on his head and an ultra 
Ethiopian complexion, who performed a 
negro ballad that I confess moistened these 
spectacles in a most unexpected manner. 
I have gazed at thousands of tragedy 
queens dying on the stage and expiring 
in appropriate blank verse, and I never 
wanted towipe them. They have looked 
up, be it said, at many scores of clergymen 
without being dimmed, and behold, a vag- 
abond with a corked face and a banjo sings 
a little song, strikes a wild note, which 
sets the heart thrilling with happy pity.” 

* * * 


Nearly half-a-dozen years ago a little 
group of New Yorkers who were interested 
in the past of the American drama—the 
author of the Curiosities of the American 
Stage was one of them and the present 
writer was another—formed a club to print 
books and pamphlets illustrative of the 
history of the American theatre, and they 
called this association after the early his- 
torian of the American theatre, William 
Dunlap. For this Dunlap society Mr. 
Thomas J. McKee, than whom no one is 
more learned in the details of dramatic 
annals, has edited Dunlap’s play of The 
Father and Royall Tyler’s comedy of The 
Contrast, the first play by a native Amer- 
ican on an American subject ever per- 
formed by professional actors. Mr. Hutton 

















has prepared for the Dunlap society two 
collections of the opening addressesandthe 
occasional addresses written by American 
poets for delivery in American theatres ; 
another member has edited Dunlap’s revo- 
lutionary tragedy, André ; and Mr. Will- 
iam Winter has gathered into an ample 
tome, called Brief Chronicles, brilliant bio- 
graphical sketches of the more prominent 
actors and actresses who had died during 
the past quarter ofa century. 

It is for this Dunlap society that Mr. 
Winter has now prepared A Sketch of the 
Life of John Gilbert, together with Ex- 
tracts from his Letters and Souvenirs of 
his Career, an honorable memorial of an 
honored performer. No actor held a high- 
er place in the esteem of the playgoers 
of New York than did John Gilbert ; in 
losing him it is as though we lost the last 
Sir Peter Teazle, the last Lord Duberly 
and, above all, the last Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute. The story of his long and dignified 
career can be read in Mr. Winter’s sketch, 
written with all the felicity of style and 
with all the appreciation of what is best 
in our theatre which are Mr. Winter’s 
most marked characteristics. A biogra- 
pher often gets his saint only because 
he will not allow fair play and free speech 
to the devil’s advocate; but Mr. Winter 
thinks too highly of his subject to adopt 
any such colorless method of sanctifica- 
tion. He prints a selection of Gilbert’s 
letters to him, which reveal the inner man 
as no external portraiture can ever hope 
to do. Like Landor, Gilbert ‘‘ warmed 
both hands before the fire of life,’’ but there 
was still a certain chilliness in his attitude, 
a hint of austerity, a pleasant touchiness, 
and all of these qualities are revealed in 
his correspondence with Mr. Winter. 

At the supper given by Mr. Daly and 
Mr. Palmer to Mr. Booth, to commemorate 
the gift of the clubhouse of the Players, I 
had the pleasure of sitting next to Mr. 
Gilbert, whom I had known for years, 
although but slightly. We got talking 
about Wallack’s Recollections, which Mr. 
Hutton had recently edited, and about 
Lester Wallack. I quoted to him the say- 
ing of one of the foremost of American 
actors, that as ‘‘an artist should always 
stand behind his picture, néver before it, 
Lester Wallack was inartistic in insisting 
on coming out of the frame ; not acting 
modestly for the entertainment of the audi- 
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ence, but drawing attention to his own 
magnificent condescension in being will- 
ing to amuse them when by right he 
ought to be the commander-in-chief of the 
British army.’* And Mr.’ Gilbert capped 
this by telling me that when the School 
for Scandal was once to be revived at Wal- 
lack’s theatre, Lester Wallack was be- 
sought again to act Charles Surface, which 
had been one of his best parts. He per- 
sisted in refusing, and when pressed for a 
reason finally broke out, «Oh, I can't, I 
can’t. Gilbert’s laugh in the Screen scene 
kills my entrance.’’ ‘The French moralist 
was right who declared that modesty gives 
to merit the charm which a transparent 
veil lends to beauty. 


* * * 


The position which M. Francisque 
Sarcey holds at the head of the dramatic 
critics of France is ipdisputable; M. 
Auguste Vitu has great experience and 
M. Jules Lemaitre is unfailingly brilliant ; 
but no one compares with M. Sarcey in 
vigorous apprehension of the vital prin- 
ciples of the art of the stage. In England 
there is no critic whose supremacy is ac- 
knowledged as is M. Sarcey’s in France ; 
but there is one critic who has an under- 
standing of the dramatic art anda love 
for its highest manifestations worthy of 
comparison with M. Sarcey’s. This is Mr. 
William Archer, who is emphatically the 
foremost of English theatrical critics, as 
he is the best equipped since George H. 
Lewes. Mr. Archer is now editing a series 
of brief biographies of English actors akin 
in subject and treatment to Mr. Hutton’s 
American Actors’ Series. 

The first volume to appear was his own 
life of Macready, one of the most thorough 
pieces of honest bookmaking to be found 
on the shelves of the theatrical collector. 
Obviously the author has spared no pains 
and thought no labor too onerous that 
would enrich his book with a new fact or 
enable him to straighten out a stray tan- 
gle of theatrical mystery. There is to be 
found in this little volume of a scant 200 
pages not only a careful account of Ma- 
cready’s life from the cradle to the grave, 
with ample anecdote most aptly chosen 
and with abundant extracts from con- 
temporary criticism, but also full lists of 
all the parts played by Macready during 
his long career on the stage, with the 
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number of times he acted each of the most 
importantofthem. Itis, perhaps, not too 
much to say that no actor, French, Eng- 
lish or American, has ever had so conscien- 
tiously elaborate a record so concisely pre- 
sented to the public. 

« Alas! a written life,’’ Carlyle has told 
us, is ‘« too like many an acted life, where 
hope is one thing, fulfilment quite anoth- 
er.’’ Although Macready did not fulfil his 
own hopes for himself he succeeded in the 
eyes of the world almost beyond his merits ; 
and though he might have thought his 
acted life a disappointment, he could not 
but have been pleased with Mr. Archer’s 
written life. Hecould not have denied, for 
example, the painstaking care with which 
Mr. Archer has sifted all the contradictory 
evidence in regard to the pitiful quarrel 
between Macready and Forrest, which cul- 
minated in the bloody Astor place riot 
and in nearly a score of deaths. 


* * *K 


The only fault which one can find with 
Mr. Archer’s Macready is that he has set 
an extraordinarily high standard for his 
series and one to which the other con- 


tributors will have great difficulty in at- 


taining. ‘The second volume, Mr. Lowe's 
biography of Betterton, stands the com- 
parison bravely. We find in his pages the 
same caution and carefulness which we 
found in Mr. Archer’s, and which we find 
in very few other theatrical biographies. 
As it happens, Mr. Lowe has also his tan- 
gle to unravel and he unties the knot as 
skilfully as did Mr. Archer. In his first 
chapter he traces the fate of the actors 
during the Commonwealth, and he sketch- 
es the revival of the drama even before the 
Restoration ; and in the second chapter we 
have an admirably realized description of 
the playhouse as it was when Congreve 
and Farquhar and Dryden wrote come- 
dies, when Betterton and Mrs. Bracegirdle 
acted, and when Addison and Steele were 
the critics, pending the coming of Jeremy 
Collier. This reconstruction of the theatre 
of Charles’s day may be recommended to 
the perusal of all who have enjoyed the 
essays of Charles Lamb and Lord Ma- 
caulay on the Comic Dramatists of the 
Restoration, or who have studied with 
delight Mr. Lowell's brilliant paper on 
Dryden. 
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Mr. Lowe has one signaladvantage over 
most of those who write the biographies 
of actors and who outline the history of 
the stage. He knows the theatre practi- 
cally and from ‘‘ behind the scenes.’’ He 
is a dramatist himself. The machinery 
of the stage is familiar to him and from 
him the most complicated transformation 
scene has no secrets. The lack of this 
knowledge was obvious in another recent 
biography contemporaneous in subject 
with this of Betterton—in Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s Life of Congreve, otherwise a 
careful and creditable performance. And 
a hopeless ignorance of theatres gave a 
crowning touch of absurdity to Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s wretched Lifeof Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, in which will be found, for ex- 
ample, the inconceivable suggestion that 
the Screen scene of the School for Scandal 
would be more effective ifthe audience did 
not know that Lady Teazle was concealed 
behind the screen ! 

Thomas Betterton, whose career Mr. 
Lowe sets before us with no less sympa- 
thetic admiration than thorough knowl- 
edge, was the foremost actor of his day, 
and he was also a man who held himself 
aloof from the evil about him and who trod 
the stage of the Restoration theatre without 
contamination. Like Mr. Edwin Booth 
in that he was unassuming, accomplished, 
versatile, and the most popular tragedian 
of his time, he was also like M. Delaunay 
in that he kept his youth most wonder- 
fully, seemingly growing younger as he 
became older. On the stage, at least, what- 
ever may be the case elsewhere, there is an 
art of youth, and by force of art Betterton 
and M. Delaunay were younger and made 
a more abundant proof of the essentials 
of youth than actors who had many years 
the advantage of them by nature. When 
the time came that Betterton really was 
old he was honored also; he had among 
his friends Archbishop Tillotson and Sir 
Richard Steele, John Dryden and the 
youthful Alexander Pope; and when he 
died at last, full of years and honors, he 
was buried in Westminster abbey, and 
Steele wrote his obituary in the Tatler, 
and with a fragment of this beautiful prose 
Mr. Lowe fitly closes his volume, enriched 
elsewhere by many a frequent quotation 
from the delightful papers of Cibber and 
from the delicious record of Pepys. 
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